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Wm.  Campbell,  Tullichewan  Castle, 
5  copies. 

Sir  James  Camplell,  Bath  street. 

Alex.  M'Gregor,  George  square. 

Donald  Fletcher,  9  Queen  arcade. 

William  Mathie>on,]3  Wooclside  ter. 

J.  W.  Sebright,  1'ost  Office. 

Peter  B.  Henderson,  George  square. 

Wm.  Muir,  collect- -r,  Tonnage  Office. 

Mrs.  Arneil,  10  Russell  St.,  Kent  St., 
2  copies. 

Thomas  Hinshaw,  Port-Dundas. 

James  Cooper,  Gam  gad  Hill. 

William  Brodie,  Cr chrane  st. 

John  Mitchell,  Carlton  place. 

Edward  Brown,  saw-mill,  P.-Dundas. 

Alex.  Simpson,  52  Candleriggs  st. 

George  Paterson,  Hopetoun  place. 

G.  Hutcheson,  Port-Dundas. 

Henry  Brock,  Clydesdale  Banking  Co. 

David  Smith,  architect,  37  Virginia  st. 

Duncan  M'Geachy,  Port-Dundas  rd. 

Mr.  Mathieson,  42  Hope  street. 

Robert  Reid,  43  Queen  street. 

Robert  Kettle,  76  Virginia  street. 

James  Paul,  7  John  street. 

John  Wright,  272  St.  Vincent  street. 

John  Wright,  132  West  Regent  street. 

John  Burnet.  writer,  72  Hutcheson  st. 

James  Gibb,  49  Cochrane  street. 

Hugh  Brown,  102  Virginia  place. 

John  Eadie,  L.L.D.  43  Cambridge  st. 

Thomas  Craig,  Port-Dundas. 

W.  Leckie  Ewing,  63  Miller  street. 

W.  P.  Paton,  Virginia  buildings. 

The  Hon.  James  Lumsden,  Lord  Pro- 
vost of  Glasgow. 

James  Macnab,  145  Ingram  street. 

J.  0.  Reid,  York  place,  339  Argjle  st. 

Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  George  street. 

Joseph  Swan,  engraver. 

William  Kelly,  Virginia  street. 

William  Connal,  Virginia  buildings. 

Alexander  Broom,  Hill  street. 

William  Broom,  Hill  street. 

John  Forbes,  D.D.,  West  Regent  st. 

James  Playtair,  112  Fife  place. 

Alex.  B.  Seton,  112  St.  Vincent  place. 

Alex.  B.  Seton,  jun.,  112  St.  Vincent  pi. 

James  Smith,  (Mr.  Watson'?)  1  South 
Frederick  street. 

William  York,  builder,  New  City  road. 

James  Buchanan,  of  J.  F.  and  Co. 

David  Anderson,  30  Souih  Hanover  st. 

John  Anderson,  30  South  Hanover  st. 

James  Anderson,  114  Candleriggs  st. 
two  copies. 

Alex.  Anderson,  114  Candleriggs  st. 

William  Wallace,  18  South  Fred.  st. 


Samuel  Wilson,  54  Candleriggs  street. 

John  Alston,  Rosemount. 

George  Richmond,  Royal  Bank. 

John  Watson,  49  George  street. 

George  Gallie,  99  Buchanan  street. 

James  Watson,  1  South  Frederick  st. 
2  copies. 

George  Macdonald,  (Mr.  Watson's.) 

J.  Flen>ington,  182  Trongate. 

Robert  Harriston,boc,kseller,2copies. 

Alexander  Henderson,  36  Miller  t>t. 

Alex.  A.  Laird,  101  Union  street. 

John  Currie,  16  Union  street. 

John  Herbertson,  architect,  4  Bath  st. 

David  Caughie,  Free  Normal  Semi- 
nary. 

Angus  Macdonald,  229  Cowcaddens. 

Robert  Bell,  Royal  Bank. 

David  Goodsir,  British  Linen  Co's. 
Bank. 

William  Graham, -writer,  Geo.  square. 

Adam  Graham  writer,  Geo.  square. 

Rev.  William  Anderson,  80  South 
Portland  street. 

C.  J.  Tennent,  St.  Rollox. 

A.  M.  Formal),  surgeon,  1  Kirk  street. 

Peter  Aitken,  silversmith.  96  Argyle  st . 

W.  Todd,  at  H.  Monteith  &  Co\ 

Robert  Hutcheson,  10  Blythswood  sq. 

John  Cogan,  248  Brandon  place. 

Robert  Cogan,  8  Brandon  place. 

Frederick  Hooper,  46  Bath  street. 

James  Campbell,  37  Bedford  street. 

James  Hutcheson,  149  St  Vincent  st. 

John  Barton,  32  George  square. 

Arthur  Scott,  M.D.,  Port-Dundas. 

John  Muir,  D.D.,  Garnet  hill. 

A.  M'Connell,  Jamaica  st.,  Steam 
Packet ( ffice. 

David  Chapman,  Jamaica  st,  Steam 
Packet  c  ffice. 

Hugh  Cogan,  248  Brandon  place. 

Thomas  Brown,  Canal  office. 

Wm.  Cochrane,  85  Candleriggs  st. 

Wm.  King,  110  Candleriggs  street. 

William  Davie,  town-clerk,  27  Blyths- 
wood square. 

John  Murray,  collector,  Bowling. 

Archibald  Stirling,  Keir  house,  4 
copies. 

Thos.  Ross,  94  Nile  street. 

John  Smith,  Clifton-grove  crescent. 

A.  Galbraith,  Royal  Exchange  bids. 

James  Thomson, 263  Gallowgate. 

Robert  Knox,  St.  Vincent  place. 

James  Fleming,  94  Cowcaddens. 

John  Allen,  120  Buchanan  st. 

James  Thomson,  civil  engineer. 

William  Crichton,  Port-Dundas. 
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Andrew  Hamilton,  Port-Dundas 
James  Fyte,  Port-Dundas. 
Ebenezer    Crawford,   foundry,   Port- 
Dundas. 

Alex.  Gillon,  Port-Dundas. 
John  Parker,  Port-Dundas  road. 
Hugh  Moncrieff,  writer. 
Adam  Paterson.  writer. 
James  Finlay,  172  Buchanan  street. 
Thos.  Kyle,  architect. 
J.  D.  Brae,  112  Fyte  place. 
James  Somerville,  Soraerville  place. 
Edward  White,  Queen  street. 
Ebenezer  Anderson,  St.  Enoch  square. 
Thos.  Mercer,  56  Dundas  street. 
Thos.  Allan  Kelvin  foundry. 
James  Aitkeu,  Kelvin  foundry. 
James  Martin,  Tonnage  Office. 
Robert  Wilson,  Old  Basin. 
Charles  Steel,  Port-Dundas. 
Henry  Langlands  of  It.  R.  &  Co. 
John  M'Dowall,  foundry,  Corn  street. 
David  M'Call,  Port-Dundas. 
James  Allan,  grain  merchant. 
James  Reddie,  1st  Town-Clerk,  112 

Blvthswood  square. 
William  M'Fadyen,  66  Hanover  St. 
James  Oswald.  M.  P. 
James  Gray,  Washington  St.  foundry, 
Alex.  M'Phail,  Woodside  mill. 
Alex.  Campbell,  Union  Bank. 
A.  Brown,  mill,  Port-Dundas. 
James  Lithgow,  at  Walker  &  Co's, 

Miller  street. 

•lames  Mitchell,  Loch.  Kirkintilloch. 
Wm.  Henderson,  11  Oswald  street. 
James  Lamb.jun.,  builder. 
Dr.  James  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Hope  St. 
David  Stow,  Ashfield. 
.Tames  Ferguson,  44  Hope  street. 
Robert  Osborne,  baker,  Cowcaddens. 
John  Craig,  Canal  Office. 
Robert  Wallace,  New  City  road. 

Henry  Watson,  98  Fyfe  place,  the  edi- 
tor of  Examiner  newspaper. 

Mrs.  George  Balbirnie,  26  Stock  well  St. 

Archibald  M'Lellan,  coach  builder. 

Alexander  Norris,  34  Forth  street. 

James  Henderson,  30  Forth  street. 

William  Thomson,  Bellfield. 

William  Macfarlane,  Luggie  Bank. 

Archibald  Gilchrist,  Myrtle  Bank. 

Charles     Stewart,    Western      Bank, 
Kirkintilloch. 

William  Inglis,  Western  Bank,  Kirk- 
intilloch. 

Timothy   Warren,    Milton    foundry, 
Port-Dundas. 

D.  II.  Lusk,  Wuo.lsi.le. 

Gordon  Wilson.  LeimoxmilL 

A.  Macnab,  Lillyburn. 

James  Macleod,  publisher. 

John  Hotson,  writer. 

David  Robertson,  bookseller. 

Robert  Henderson,  writer,  Falkirk. 

John  S.  Mackay,  Grangernouth. 

Thomas  Napier,  Top  Hill. 

George  Burns,  213  Brandon  place. 

John  D.  Beaton,  8  Iiigraui  street. 


James  Murray,  93  Glebe  street. 
John  Nivenjun.,  bookseller. 
W.  R.  M'Phun,  two  copies. 
Robert  Jackson,  bookseller. 
John  Hicks,  bookseller. 
William  Blackwood,  bookseller. 
George  Macleod,  Pr.  W.  B. 
Mungo  Reid.  Broomielaw. 
John  Scott,  Canning  street. 
William  Wallace,  of  Auchinvole. 
John  Mackintosh,  65  St.  Vincent  st. 
John  Mather,  144  Queen  street. 
Mrs.  John  Preston,  Barrowfield  Rope- 
Work. 

William  Spens,  8  Woodville  place. 
Andrew  M'Gregor,  Cowcaddans. 
George  M'Callum,  manager  of  cotton 

works,  Rutherglen  bridge. 
James  Mitchell,  Hyde  Park  foundry, 
James  B.  Neilson,  engineer. 
David  Tainsh,  George  square. 
William  College.  11  West  Nile  street 
Robert  Ma«on,  New  Lanark. 
Matthew  Blackwood,  Barrhead. 
John  Graham,  Fernese. 
James  Lochhead,  Barrhead. 
James  Spreule,  4  Buccleuch  street. 
Wm.  Wilson,  (of  Croy)  11  W.  Nile  st. 
William  Glassford  Bell. 
Robert  Napier,  engineer,  2  copies. 
Andrew  Tennant,  101  Miller  street. 
John  Wigham,  tertius,  Edinburgh. 
John  A.  Fullarton,  Edinburgh. 
John  M'Naughtan,  engineer,  Stirling. 
Robert  Stocks,  Kirkaldy. 
John  Pratt,  Kirkaldy. 
Mrs.  Henry  Bell,  Heleusburgh. 
Robert  Morris,  Roseneath. 
H.  Ewing  Mat-lay,  Cathkin. 
J.  Thomson,  M.D.,  Hamilton. 
Rev.  Dr.  Memes,  Hamilton. 
Henry  Walker,  New  Lanark. 
John  Alexander,  New  Lanark. 
Miss  Jane  Gibson,  Lanark. 
James  Shanks,  civil  engineer. 
Gavin  Forrest,  Glasgow  Bridge. 
James    Henderson,    school    master, 

Kilsyth. 

Wm.  Thomson,  farmer,  Drurnmore. 
Mrs.  James  Bain,  Doun. 
William  Gilmour,  Oatlands. 
William  Gilfillan,  40  Buchanan  st. 
David  Swan,  Kelvin  dock, 
John  Blackwood,  Craigtou. 
C.  J.  Kennedy,  teacher  of  English, 

Geography,  &  lecturer  on  Natural 

Philosophy,  Paisley. 
George  C  aid  well,  stationer,  Paisley. 
Walter  Stewart,  temperance   hotel, 

Paisley. 

James  Winning,  house  factor.  Paisley. 
James  Hanna,  jeweller,  Paisley. 
Daniel  Richmond,  surgeon,  Paisley. 
Thomas  Goodlet,  temperance  coffee 

house,  Paisley. 

David  Murray,  provost,  Paisley. 
William  Melvin,  merchant,  Paisley. 
James  Wood,  auctioneer,  Paisley. 
John  Henderson,  Paisley. 


SUBSCRIBERS     NAMES. 


Walter  Peacock,  coal  mer..  Paisley. 
Robert  Salmond,  21  Virginia  street. 
John  Buchanan,  banker,  12  Miller  st 
Willm.  Mollison,  30  Queen  street. 
Andrew  Jackson,  jun.,  22  Union  st. 

Robert  White,  British  Linen  Compa 
ny's  Bank. 

Matthew  Thomson,  manager  of  Monk- 
land  Canal. 

Robert     Stuart,  bookseller,  159    In- 
gram street. 

A.  Wilson,  superintendent,  police. 

Miss  Smith,  Thistle  st.,  Garnethill. 

Wm.  Fulton,  9  Union  street. 

Willm.  Logan,  62  Macalpin  street. 

John  Elliot,  43  Shuttle  street. 

John  Squires,  40  John  street. 

Thos.  I.  White,  temperance  lecturer. 

Alex.  Dick,  chain  maker,  105  Stock- 
well  street. 

Miss  Catherine  J.  Nelson. 

John  Marshall,  41  West  George  st. 

Jas.  Watson,  29  St.  Vincent  place. 

James  M'Kenna,  39  Moorgate  street 
London. 

Robert  Rae,  St.  Enoch  square. 

A.  Mein,  29  St.  Vincent  place. 

Rev.  Dr.  Robson,  2  Queen's  crescent. 

Jas.  Maxwell  Graham,  17  Woodside 
terrace. 

Wm.  Cochran,  Cross,  Paisley. 

James  Bruce,  Paisley. 

Robt.  Parker,  30  High  st.,  Paisley. 

Jas.  Johnston,  8  Causeyside,  Paisley. 

Lome  Campbell  Reid,  6  Causeyside, 
Paisley. 

Geo.  Crawford,  teacher,  11  Lawn  St., 
Paisley. 

John  Stewart,  writer,  43  Nile  street. 

J.  G.  Houstoun,  writer,  35  Miller  st. 

Geo.  Binnie,  measurer. 

Thus    Balbirnie,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, 21  Bath  street. 

James  Clark,  186  Trongate. 

A.  Aitchison,  5  Graeme  street. 

Geo.  Anderson,  foundry,  Cowcaddens. 

P.  M'Farlan.  D.D.  Greenock. 

Geo.  Lamb,  3  Trafalgar  st.  Greenock. 

James  Torrens,  painter  Greenock. 

Allan  Park  Paton,  Greenock. 

Adam  Gibson,  Pollockshaws. 

Andrew  Logan,  27  Norfolk  street, — 
P.  Aitchison. 

A.  M.  Hartley,  teacher  of  elocution. 

John  M-Bryde,  Port-Glasgow. 

Win.  Bruutpn,  gram,  school,  Paisley. 

Rev.  Dr.  Leishman,  Govan  ma.  se. 

Robert  Glen,  Water  st.  Port-Dundas. 

Thos.  Chalmers,  Trongate. 

Wm.  Brown,  24  Stockwell  street. 

Walter  Campbell,  smith,  05  Maitland 
street. 

A.  Brown,  76  George  square. 

John  T.  Rochhead,  23  St.  Enoch  sq. 

James  Greer,  M.D.,  professor  hyge- 
ism. 

Alex.  Allan,  72  Candleriggs. 

Sir  John  Maxwell  Polloc. 

Andrew  M'George,  21  St.  Vincent  pi. 


J.  H.  MacAlpin,  21  St.  Enoch  square. 
Hector  Henderson,  St.  Enoch  square. 
Johu  M'Dougall,  surgeon,  Old  Kilpat- 

rick. 

Thos.  Marshall,  junr.  Saltmarket. 
James  Craig,  40  Queen  street. 
James  Lang,  banker,  Largs. 
Ebenezer    Robertson,    surgeon,   Du- 

noon. 
Rev.  Chas.  Cole,  Episcopal  Church, 

Greenock. 

Rev.  Andrew  Gilmour,  Greenock. 
Duncan  Clark,  Scarlow  street,  Port- 
Glasgow. 
Thos.  Halket,  clothier,  310  Argyle  st., 

Glasgow. 

John  Wilkie,  engineer,  Pt.  Dundas  rd. 
Hugh  Craig,  Wallace  Bank,  Kiluiar- 

nock. 
James    Wilson,  law  agent,  Kilmar- 

nock. 
Alexander  Morton,  Morton  place,  Kil- 

marnock. 
Miss  M.  P.  Aird,  authoress  of  "  Home 

of  the  Heart,"  Kilmarnock. 
Andrew  Stocks,  bookseller,  Ayr. 
Rev.  Alex.  Cuthill,  Ayr, 
Matthew  Adam,  boot  maker,  Ayr. 
Francis  Gibson,  28  Glen  st.,  Paisley. 
Joseph   Speddiug,  temperance    hotel 

and  coffee  house,  Ayr. 
William  Drurv,  M.D.,  Garngadliill. 
William  Black,  D.D.,  Barony  Church 
William  Milroy,  48  Hutcheson  street. 
David  Bain,  23  South  Frederick  st. 
Robert  Russell,  Port  Dundas. 
Robert  Dunlop,  49  Virginia  street. 
James  Brown,  258  High  street. 
John  Hamilton,  14  Brandon  place. 
Rev.  P.  Dunoon.  10G  S.  Portland  st. 
John  Nitnmo,  83  Eglinton  street. 
Thos.  Gun,  clothier,  64  Cowcaddeus 

street. 

Henry  Walls,  96  Cambridge  street. 
James  Stark,  43  Queen  street. 
Wm.  Paterson,  92  Argyll  street. 
A.  Wilson,  Gorbals  foundry. 
William  Corbet,  51  Miller  street. 
Hugh  Wallace,  90  N.  Frederick  st. 
W.  F.  Johnston,  16  Robertson  street. 
Robert  Laing,  70  Miller  street. 
Mr.  Ballingall,  35  George  square. 
R.  H.  Melville,  358  Argyll  steeet. 
John  Boyd,  Kirkintilloch. 
William  Caird,  94  North  Frederick  st. 
3has.  Shanks,  121  North  Moiitrose  s:. 
John  Miller,  88  Ingram  st,  2  copies. 
L'atrick  Robertson,  23  Richmond  st. 
F.  A.  M'Kenzie,  79  N.  Frederick  st. 
Tames  Smith,  of  Deaiiston. 
)avid  Hutchison,  of  J.  &  G.  Burns, 
ames  Lawrie,  8  Carl  ton  place. 
William  M'Nair,  silk  mill,  Canal  bank 
oh n  Denuistoun,  M.P.,  2  copies. 
Willm.  Irnrie,  author  of  an  Improved 

Version  of  the  Psalms. 
Rev.  Alex.  J.  D.  D'Orsey. 
'ames  Ewing,  of  Strathleven,  ;!  c-u. 
pies. 


SUBSCRIBERS    NAMES. 


Pnncan  Salmond,  Virginia  buildings. 

I!   Robertson,  iun.,233  St.  Vincent  st. 

Tlios.  Murray,  bookseller,  8  Argyll  st. 

Ji.lui  Auld,  engineer,  Oak  bank. 

A.  M'Kenzie  Kirkland,  34  Miller  st. 

William  II.  Litligow,  professor  of  mu- 
sic. 

John  S.  Johnston,  at  B.  &•  3.,  Green- 
nck, 

Willm.  Lang,  publisher,  St.  Vincent 
street. 

J..lm  11.  Tatlock.70  Commerce  street, 
;it  Mr.  Gibson's  church. 

John  Stewart,  30  South  Hanover  st. 

Thos.  Trench.  78  West  street. 

Willi:ini  AI' Alpine,  Cowcaddens.  a- 
j!«-nt  of  the  Temperance  Society. 

John  Graham,  printer. 

David  Bowie.  Gallowgate. 


James  Dunn,  baker,  33  Govan  street. 
Thos.  Wilson,  145  Ingram  street. 
J.  Stevenson,  jun.,  23  Exchange  sq. 
William  Smith,  engineer,  of  Polmadie 

House. 

Simon  M'Lennon,  113  Brunswick  st. 
James  H.  Henry,  49  West  George  st. 
"William  Dixon,  Iron  works,  2  copies. 
William  Miller,  superintendent  of 

Glasgow  prison. 

James  Tbomas,  teacher,  3  Possil  rd. 
Henry  J.  Parfit,  1  Robertson  street. 
John  M'Kinnoni  Kelvin  foundry. 
John  Macindoe,  42  Brown  street. 
Rev.  James  Paterson.  Hope  st.  Chapel. 
Peter  Mather,  editor  of  Day-Star  and 

Christian  News. 

James  Dalrymple,  Kirkintilloch. 
James  Scott,  Bogton. 
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GLORIOUS   ISLE; 

OR 

A  GLANCE  AT  THE  LEADING  FEATURES 

OF 

BKITISH   HISTORY 

FROM  THE  LANDING  OF  THE  ROMANS  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

FOUNDED  ON  THE  BEST  HISTORIANS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN, 

OF  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONS,  EMBRACING 

A  PERIOD  OF  1903  YEARS. 


EDWABD  MOKKIS, 

AUTHOR    OF    THE    "LIFE    OF    HENKY    B  E  L  L,"  ETC. 


"  The  sea's  our  own,  and  now  all  nations  greet 
With  bending  sails  each  vessel  of  our  fleet ; 
Our  power  extends  far  as  the  winds  can  blow, 
Or  swift-winged  barques  upon  the  globe  may  go. 
Thus  what  our  island,  what  our  heaven  denies, 
Our  ever-constant  friend,  the  sea,  supplies. 
This  beauteous  Isle  was  sure  by  Heaven  designed 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankind." — THE  POET  WALLER, 


GLASGOW: 
PRINTED  FOR  THE  AUTHOR. 

PRICE    SIX    SHILLWaS. 

1848. 


PREFACE. 


THE  study  of  History  is  no  less  delightful,  than  instructive. 
The  variety  of  character,  and  incidents  it  presents,  and  the 
ever-changing  scenes  which  press  before  the  reader,  afford  a  charm 
to  young  and  old,  to  prince  and  peasant,  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated. 

The  pages  of  Grecian  and  Roman  history — penned  as  they  are, 
generally,  by  their  most  illustrious  scholars — have  yielded  much 
elevated  instruction  to  the  enquiring  student,  as  he  accompanied 
these  great  men,  in  their  literary  glories,  relative  to  their  own 
renowned  nations.  The  useful  knowledge,  thus  derived  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  cannot  easily  be  over-estimated. 

British  history,  in  the  charm  of  its  incidents,  the  variety  of 
its  topics,  the  greatness  of  the  events,  and  the  men  who  acted 
in  them,  equals,  if  it  does  not  excel,  all  others,  handed  down  to 
us.  "The  sun  never  sets  on  the  dominions  of  Russia,"  said  a 
great  author,  and  with,  perhaps,  far  greater  propriety  does  the 
remark  apply  to  the  British  empire,  which  stretches  from  one 
extreme  of  the  globe  to  the  other  into  all  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
embracing  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  the  hu- 
man race  as  its  subjects,  or  fully  one- sixth  part  of  the  human 
family !  This  is  truly  a  magnificent  idea,  when  we  look  upon  the 
size  of  the  parent  Isle,  only  about  600  miles  in  length,  and  560, 
in  breadth ! 

The  mightiest  kingdoms,  that  have  flourished  and  passed  away, 
as  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history,  must  bow  their  heads,  we 
think,  to  the  surpassing  greatness  of  Britain,  especially  in  the 
commercial,  literary,  and  moral  glory  of  our  country.  This  con- 
sideration, should  kindle  in  our  bosoms,  fresh  desires  for  its  re- 
formation and  happiness,  through  the  ages  to  come. 

The  happy  and  peaceful  changes,  which  the  last  forty  years, 
have  unfolded,  afford  good  earnest,  of  what  can  yet  be  done  by  the 
labours  of  a  patriotic  government,  an  enlightened  parliament,  and 
a  truly  loyal  and  united  people,  ruled  by  so  beloved  a  monarch,  as 
Victoria  the  First. 

It  is  pleasant  to  witness  the  triumph  of  liberal,  and  just 
opinions — pre-eminently  in  this  nation,  and  to  see  the  sacred  flame 
rising  in  Italy,  (where  the  pope  is  shaming  even  Protestant 
princes  by  his  enlightened  views)  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  Egypt — who,  all  look  to  England,  as  their  rallying  centre 
In  tracing  the  history  of  nations,  from  their  early  dawn,  we  have 
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to  wade  through  romance  and  fable — which  reason  rejects,  and 
are  often  at  a  loss  to  fix  the  data,  from  which  to  take  our  rational 
stand  upon  real  facts.  Roman  and  Grecian,  like  Egyptian,  and 
Babylonian,  chronicles,  may  tickle  the  fancy  of  those,  who  love 
the  marvellous  ;  but  truth — heaven-born  truth — is  that  which 
most  improves  our  race. 

The  early  history  of  Britain,  is  no  less  difficult  to  arrive  at — 
we  mean  facts — than,  that  of  the  nations,  alluded  to. 

The  too  common  idea,  inculcated  by  our  historians,  and  acceded 
to  by  their  readers,  that  the  Britons,  when  the  Romans  first 
landed  in  this  island,  "  were  naked  savages,  living  in  the  woods, 
on  wild  fruit,  acorns,  fish  and  fowl,"  when  they  could  catch  them, 
is  evidently  a  fable,  which  can  be  proved  such  by  both  nega- 
tive proofs,  and  recorded  facts,  our  only  guide.  It  is  pleasant, 
to  trace  the  source  of  mighty  rivers,  to  gaze  on  waving  woods,  and 
survey  the  rolling  deep,  and  then,  the  lofty  mountains  ;  but  much 
more  so,  we  think,  to  trace  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  position, 
of  this  "  nation  of  nations" — the  British  empire,  which  stretches 
into  many  lands — India,  China,  and  Australia,  included.  That 
man-slaughterer,  Julius  Csesar,  though  a  good  writer,  was  more 
taken  with  his  battle-stories,  and  his  own  personal  renown,  than 
to  give  mankind  a  true  account  of  the  condition  of  the  countries, 
which  he  visited,  in  his  fiery  course,  "with  hoof  of  iron,"  tramp- 
pling  the  nations  in  his  wrath !  He  admits,  however,  that  "Brit- 
ain was  inhabited  by  an  infinite  number  of  men" — that  these 
men,  were  tall  and  brave — that  they  came  against  the  Romans, 
Avith  their  terrible  war-chariots — that  they  had  fierce  war-horses 
— that  the  Britons  consisted  of  upwards  of  forty  tribes — that  over 
each  tribe,  there  was  a  chief,  or  a  king,  and  that  over  these,  again, 
many  tribes  uniting — there  were  great  chiefs,  or,  shall  we  say, 
emperors,  or  empresses,  such  as  Cassivaullanus,  Caractacus,  and 
Boadicea,  who  led  the  united  Britons  against  the  Romans,  and 
beat  these  lords  of  the  world  in  many  pitched  battles. 

Did  not  Caractacus  do  this?  Did  not  the  heroic  Boadicea 
(celebrated  by  the  poet  Cowper,  for  her  great  qualities,)  do  the 
same,  a  dozen  times  ? — took  London,  and  Saint  Albans  from  them, 
against  whom  she  led  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  of  the 
bravest  men,  (Silures,  and  others)  herself,  at  their  head,  after 
Roman  bands  had  slain  her  husband,  and  deeply  injured  her 
daughters  ?  These  are  facts.  These  facts  happened  when  Claudius 
was  emperor,  when  his  successor  did  his  best  to  subdue  the  Bri- 
tons. They  found,  however,  it  was  a  very  different  affair  to  con- 
tend with  the  sturdy,  athletic  Britons,  than  with  the  feeble  men 
of  Asia,  and  Persia,  and  Africa.  It  is  certain  that  the  Romans, 
made  very  little  progress  in  Britain  for  one  hundred  years,  after 
Julius  landed,  at  Deal  in  Kent,  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  July 
or  August,  55  years  before  the  coming  of  the  great  Deliverer  of 
all  nations,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  Why  did  not  the  Romans 
make  speedier  and  greater  progress  amongst  our  forefathers  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious,  the  Britons  kept  them  back  I  These  "  naked 
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savages!"  The  idea  is  preposterous.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
Britons  at  this  period,  were  as  civilized  as  the  Romans, — far  from 
it.  But  they  were  as  brave,  and  we  suspect  when  ib  came  to 
close  quarters,  they  would  be  fully  equal  to  the  Italians. 

After  landing  too  large  armies  upon  our  isle,  and  attending  to 
the  safety  of  these  troops,  from  more  than  800  ships,  of  all  sizes, 
and  after  several  battles  with  the  natives — who  clung  to  their 
country,  like  the  ivy  to  the  oak,  Julius  Caesar  finally  quitted 
Britain,  returning  to  Rome,  to  meet  in  the  bloody  field,  his  own, 
near  relative  by  marriage,  the  great  Pompey,  (a  better  man  than 
Julius),  and  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  was  defeated  by 
his  rival,  and  afterwards,  murdered  by  the  Egyptians,  in  his  ship, 
on  the  sea,  in  sight  of  his  agonizing  wife,  who  from  the  shore, 
beheld  the  assassins  plunge  their  steel  into  the  body  of  her  brave 
husband  to  please  Caesar  and  to  render  him  propitious  to  them. 
Julius,  soon  after  this,  met,  with  almost  a  similar  fate,  at  Rome, 
when  Brutus  and  his  friends,  conspired  against  him,  for  his  wild 
ambition — an  event  in  Roman  history,  which  our  own  Shakspeare, 
has  made  the  subject  of  his  most  sublime,  and  affecting  tragedy, 
worthy  his  immortal  genius. 

The  first  rays  of  British  civilization,  came  not  from  Rome,  but 
from  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Palestine,  though  Rome,  by  her  footing 
here,  gave  a  new  impulse,  to  British  improvement,  which  from 
that  day,  to  this,  has  been  on  the  advance,  and  now,  we  are  on 
the  hill-top  !  In  tracing  the  history  of  this  empire,  it  is  fitting  to 
look  at  its  chief  city,  London,  which  is,  most  assuredly  a  very 
ancient  place — and  was  a  trading  port,  with  other  nations,  long 
before  the  Romans  landed,  under  Julius  Caesar. 

When  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  were  scattered  by  the  Assyrian 
invasion,  and  driven  to  the  "  ends  of  the  earth,"  many  of  these 
"  dispersed  of  Jacob's  sons,"  mixed  amongst  the  Phoenicians,  who 
were  probably  the  first  navigators  of  the  world,  and  who  traded  as 
far  as  Britain — for  tin,  lead,  iron,  and  precious  stones,  which,  at 
that  time,  were  plentiful  here,  and  of  which  Julius  Csesar,  af- 
terwards, took  care  to  load  himself  with,  when  he  returned  back 
to  the  Roman  capital,  to  inform  the  senate  of  his  exploits  in  our 
island,  and  if  possible  to  supplant  Pompey  in  their  estimation,  who 
at  that  time  was  the  military  idol  of  the  Roman  army  and  people, 
having  the  great  and  noble  Cato  on  his  side — who  foretold  that 
Julius,  would  enslave  the  Roman  nation,  and  become  their  des- 
potic ruler.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  were  the  chief  commercial  cities  of 
the  Phoenicians,  whose  maritime  country  stretched  along  the  sea 
coast,  from  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  hill  of  Lebanon,  and  whose 
people  were  neighbours  to  the  tribes  of  Ephraim,  the  beloved  off- 
spring of  Joseph,  who  were  to  spread  and  "  become  a  multitude  of 
nations,  and  to  possess  the  gates  of  their  enemies."  These  were 
a  very  brave,  and  enterprising  race  of  men,  and  there  is  every 
probability,  they  came  in  the  Syrian  fleets,  numbers  of  them,  to 
Britain,  and  finally  settled  in  this  isle,  amalgamating  with  its 
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primitive  race.  Some  interesting  works  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  John  Wilson  (a  very  worthy,  and  intelligent  Christian  man) 
to  prove,  from  the  prophetic  books,  and  illustrating  these,  from 
history,  that  a  large  portion  of  these  dispersed  tribes,  mixed  with 
us,  and  that  many  of  our  laws,  customs,  manners,  and  language, 
and  other  characteristic  features  in  Britons,  show  this  Israelitish 
origin, — that  they  are  "  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh." 
The  writer  of  these  pages  has  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  would  recommend  his  woi'ks  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
reading,  thinking,  and  sincere  Christians.  Tyre,  the  capital  of 
the  Phoenicians  was  in  its  glory  when  Alexander  the  Macedonian 
took  it,  after  a  dreadful  and  murderous  siege,  of  long  duration — 
and  also  Sidon,  with  mighty  plunder,  as  it  was  predicted  by  the 
Jewish  prophets,  in  many  a  threatening  message. 

This  mighty  conqueror,  Daniel  describes  in  striking  terms,  and 
foretells,  what  he  would  do  towards  Persia.  Read,  this  prophet, 
from  the  6th  to  the  llth  chapter;  there  we  have  "the  he-goat 
coming  from  the  west,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  (so  quickly) 
that  he  scarce  touched  the  ground,  and  he  had  a  notable  horn  be- 
tween his  eyes — ( Alexander  is  here  meant,  the  goat  was  the  em- 
blem of  his  empire),  and  the  he-goat  came  to  the  ram  that  had 
two  horns  (meaning  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  the  ram  being  the 
emblem  of  Media  and  Persia)  and  that  stood  before  the  river 
(Issus  or  Tigres),  running  at  the  ram,  with  powerful  fury — (with 
his  Macedonian  invincibles,  so  called)  and  the  he-goat  brake  the 
ram's  two  horns,  cast  him  to  the  ground,  trod  on  him,  and  none 
could  deliver  the  ram  out  of  his  hand, — so  the  he-goat  waxed  very 
great"— for  he  overthrew  Media  and  Persia,  and  got  all  the  spoils 
of  their  splendid  cities,  Babylon  and  Persepolis,  the  glorious  capi- 
tals of  Darius,  sharing  this  fate,  among  the  rest.  For  what  cares 
the  mere  soldier  for  human  woe  ?  Darius  was  murdered  by  his 
own  subjects,  after  flying  from  place  to  place,  pursued  by  the 
fierce  "he-goat,"  who  like  a  thunderbolt,  passed  through  these 
lands,  and  as  a  tempest  of  lightning  swept  all,  in  his  fiery  course. 

These  remarkable  predictions  of  Daniel  were  pointed  out  to 
Alexander,  by  the  Jewish  high  priest,  when  he  entered  Babylon , 
and  that  conquering  monarch  showed  much  favour  to  the  Jews, 
and  gave  them  great  privileges,  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  built  by 
him,  and  with  which  city,  our  British  steam  ships  maintain,  now 
so  constant  an  intercourse,  ranging  the  Nile  of  the  Pharaohs — the 
land  where  the  Ephraimites  were  trained  to  activity. 

Tyre  was  built  1225  years  before  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  and 
had  undergone  many  a  siege  before  Alexander  took  it,  and  de- 
stroyed it.  Its  ships  were  known  in  every  nation,  and  to  Britain 
— up  the  Thames,  and  other  rivers  of  this  isle,  they  undoubtedly 
came.  I  have  used  Ray's  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  above 
quotations,  a  writer  who  ought  to  be  more  known  than  he  is.  The 
Work,  to  which  this  preface  is  designed,  is  meant  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  British  nation,  from  the  time  when  Rome  pounced 
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upon  our  hardy  forefathers,  to  the  present  day,  when  under  the 
reign  of  the  mild  Victoria,  and  enjoying  domestic  peace,  and 
peace  abroad,  our  nation  can  quietly  pursue  those  reforms,  which 
all  good  men  and  true  patriots,  ardently  wish,  so  that  henceforth 
all  those  bloody  and  violent  revolutions,  may  be  prevented  in  our 
country,  which  have  been  the  bane  of  so  many  lands,  and  roused 
the  malignant  passions  to  the  fury  of  maniacs. 

It  might  be  thought,  by  some,  that  it  is  presumption  in  the 
author  to  attempt  to  disprove  the  generally  received  theory  of  the 
"savage  state,"  of  Britain,  when  the  Romans  came.  He  "calls 
no  man  master"  on  earth,  and  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  utility,  he 
wishes  to  know  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  actual  state  of  Britain, 
when  those  conquering  lords  came,  who  have  been  so  much  wor- 
shipped by  poets  and  historians,  and  their  actions  defended,  be- 
cause they  were  a  great,  and  triumphant  people,  and  produced  a 
ho*t  of  illustrious  men,  with  whom  only  the  Britons  can  successfully 
cope,  in  every  department  of  human  might.  I  have  already  stated 
that  Rome  made  no  firm  footing,  or  spread  her  conquests  to  any 
extent,  in  this  island,  till  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  which 
was  the  period  when  the  apostle  Paul  was  prisoner  in  Rome — 
Then,  they  pushed  in  their  best  armies — made  alliances  with 
some  of  the  native  chiefs  of  Britain,  and  after  having  murdered 
the  greater  number  of  the  Druid  bards — whom  they  never  could 
corrupt — they  defeated  that  noble  Briton,  king  Caractacus, — 
(who  had  beat  them  repeatedly,)  took  him,  his  wife,  and  family, 
prisoners  to  Rome,  and  we  have  the  speech  of  this  noble  Sil- 
ure  king,  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Roman  historian,  Tacitus, 
in  which  he  proudly  tells  the  lords  of  the  world,  that  they  had 
taken  his  body  prisoner,  "  but  could  not  conquer  his  mind,  he  was 
yet  Caractacus,  king  of  the  Britons !"  This  Briton,  was,  per- 
haps, the  noblest  figure,  in  person,  of  the  whole  assembly — where 
he  stood,  and  the  virtuous  Agrippina,  ordered  them  to  take  off  his 
chains,  and  to  treat  him,  and  his  family  hospitably.  Were  these 
"naked  savages !"  (see  note,  number  5,  and  page  17,  of  this  work, 
where  this  speech  is  given,  pretty  fully — read  also  the  story  of 
princess  Claudia,  daughter  of  Caractacus.)  Britain,  now,  stands 
in  the  place  of  Rome,  and  ancient  Israel,  united.  We  have  the 
power  of  the  one,  and  more  than  the  religious  means  of  the  other, 
and  were  our  moral  dispositions  equal  to  our  national  resources, 
what  a  glorious  career  is  before  us  ! 

Our  ancient  forefathers  loved,  intensely,  their  native  land.  It, 
was  indeed,  worthy  of  their  love.  The  Druid  bards,  were  a  noble 
race,  who  have  been  much  misrepresented  by  ignorant,  prejudiced, 
and  fanatical  writers.  These  ancient  British  worthies,  it  is  true, 
had  not  the  Bible  to  kindle  their  souls,  and  shed  light  on  their 
path.  But  this  was  not  their  fault,  any  more  than  it  was  the 
fault  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Hesiod — of  Seneca,  Socrates,  and 
Cicero,  who  have  left  writings  to  instruct,  and  delight  mankind 
through  all  generations. 

The  poems  of  Ossian,  are  a  noble  treasure,  and  contain  senti- 
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merits,  which  do  honour  to  any  nation.  He  was  the  great  Cale- 
donian bard,  and  had  not  the  Roman  Csesars,  so  cruelly  destroyed 
the  Druids,  and  all  the  fruits  of  their  genius,  in  the  land  of  the 
Britons,  who  can  tell,  how  many  Ossians  sung  the  glories  of  the 
Thames,  the  Severn,  the  Dee,  and  the  Mersey,  and  the  beauties  of 
those  woods,  vales,  rocks,  and  dells,  which  adorn  the  course  of 
these  rivers  of  England — now  the  scenes  of  industry,  and  riches? 
Having  illustrated  my  Work  with  a  number  of  Notes,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  agreeable  to  the  reader,  it  is  the  less,  necessary  to 
enlarge  this  preface.  But  I  will  not  omit  here,  a  beautiful  pas- 
sage from  Gildas,  the  learned  and  oldest  British  historian,  who 
wrote  in  the  sixth  century,  and  whose  work  yet  remains,  as  a 
treasure  to  our  nation.  He  gives  a  beautiful  picture  of  our  island 
— speaks  of  its  fine  cities,  and  lofty  castles,  its  splendid  dwellings, 
and  the  loveliness  of  the  country,  and,  as  a  nation,  admirably 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,  abounding  with  every  blessing 
which  the  God  of  nature,  and  grace,  could  bestow  to  render  its 
inhabitants  happy. 

"  This  island,"  says  he,  "  is  placed  upon  the  utmost  boundary 
of  the  earth — it  is  indented  with  winding  bays,  and  the  ocean 
guards  it  with  a  wide  impassable  barrier  of  water,  employing  a 
position  on  the  northern  coast  to  which  there  is  a  short  passage  to 
Belgic  Gaul.  It  has  two  noble  rivers,  the  Thames,  and  the  Se- 
vern, which  receive  those  foreign  ships,  which  crowd  them,  while 
its  fertile  fields  are  irrigated  by  many  union  streams.  It  glories 
in  wide-spread  meadows,  and  charming,  gently  sloping  hills.  It 
has  ample  soil  suited  to  tillage,  and  mountains,  abounding  in  pas- 
turage. It  has  fields  strewed  with  many  coloured  flowers,  which 
are  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  sweet  murmuring  fountains,  flow- 
ing through  its  vales."  This  eloquent  description  of  Gildas,  ap- 
plies to  the  southern  part  of  the  isle,  but  had  he  touched  upon 
Caledonia,  and  trode  the  banks  of  our  Clyde,  our  Tweed,  and  our 
Tay,  and  Forth,  he  would  have  glowed  equally  with  those  rap- 
turous emotions,  and  noble  images  which  beautify  his  writings — 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  his  day — a  niche  on  whose 
character,  the  reader  will  find  in  the  poetical  part  of  this  work. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  gratifying  and  appropriate,  here,  to  insert 
an  elegant  little  piece  from  u  female  pen,  which  describes  the 
queen  of  those  "  many  coloured  flowers,"  that  Gildas,  beheld  with 
so  much  pleasure  : 

THE  ROSE  OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OF  THE  "LAYS  OF  ISRAEL." 

The  sweet  red  Kose  of  England 

Is  queen  of  field  and  bower. 
And  not  a  land  on  any  strand 

Can  boast  a  fairer  flower  I 

The  blossom  of  the  flour  de  lis. 

Too  choice  and  stately  grows  ; 
Though  fair  to  see.  it  may  not  be 

Compared  with  England's  rose. 
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Though  Syria  hath  a  hundred  leaves 

On  its  exotic  flowers, 
My  soul  believes  it  never  weaves 

A  wreath  so  sweet  as  ours — 

That  clothes  the  poor  rude  cottage  o'er 

With  its  rich  bloom,  nor  knows 
To  choose  the  door  of  rich  and  poor — 

Would  man  were  like  the  rose ! 

Queen  of  the  garden !  yet  it  grows 

In  wood  and  hedgerow  wild; 
'Tis  God  who  sews  the  sweet  wild  rose, 

To  glad  the  poor  man's  child — 

That  such  may  breathe  its  priceless  scents, 

And  catch  its  crimson  showers; 
Poor  innocents,  whom  want  prevents, 

From  every  toy,  but  flowers! 

Sweet  rose!  the  lowliest  village  girl 

May  deck  with  thee  her  hair; 
Nor  Indian  pearl  'mid  braided  curl 

Make  beauty  look  so  fair! 

The  myrtle  is  the  poet's  wreath, 

And  War's  the  laurel  bough; 
But  thy  sweet  breath  survives  in  death, 

Love  s  sacred  flower  art  thou! 

We  strew  thee  on  the  coffin,  and 

Around  the  altar  twine, 
And  thou  dost  stand  in  every  land 

A  symbol-flower  divine ! 

The  Church  a  mystic  type  in  thee 

Knew  in  her  holier  hours; 
Some  mystery  of  grace  must  be 

Prefigured  in  thy  flowers ! 

And  even  in  death  there  in  them  lies 

A  moral  sweetly  given, 
In  saints  that  rise  like  memories 

Of  virtues  gone  to  Heaven! 

The  spread  of  knowledge,  and  the  efforts  made,  and  making,  to 
extend  the  dominion  of  cultivated  intellect,  give  good  promise  of 
a  glorious  moral  harvest,  for  "knowledge  is  power,"  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  it,  tends  to  strengthen  a  nation,  when  built  on  pure  mo- 
rality, and  true  Christianity. 

No  language  in  the  world  teems  more  with  the  magnificent  pro- 
ductions, of  the  poet,  the  moralist,  the  philosopher,  and  orator, 
than  the  English,  from  the  days  of  Chaucer  and  Bacon,  to  those 
of  Addison,  Campbell,  Burke,  Scott,  and  Chalmers — and  between 
these  gifted  minds,  what  a  host  of  apostles  of  intellect,  dignify  the 
page  of  British  history !  These  may,  perhaps,  be  looking  down 
upon  us,  to  see,  from  their  happier  clime,  what  use  we  make  of  the 
noble  fruits  of  the  works,  bequeathed  to  their  country  and  to 
humanity — through  whose  moral  force,  and  radiant  energy,  old, 
rotten  institutions  have  been  remodeled,  and  bad  laws  radically 
reformed.  Who  can  estimate  the  strength  of  Milton's  pen,  in  his 
'  Three  Defences '  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  England,  against 
those  tyrannical  Stuarts,  whose  unceasing  opposition  to  the  rights 
of  humanity,  no  true  historian,  can  ever  omit  to  state,  as  a  warn- 
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ing  to  living  rulers, — who,  like  the  present  rulers  of  the  Austrian 
line,  yes,  and  Bourbon  too,  though  improved,  seem  wondrous  slow 
to  learn  wisdom— or  to  believe  that  the  millions  united,  thinking, 
reading,  and  reasoning,  are  not  more  intelligent  than  one  favoured 
man,  who  by  old  worn  out  institutions,  formed  by  the  power  of  the 
sword,  happens  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  authority,  propped,  there,  by 
men  in  steel !  "  0,  foolish  nations,  and  unwise,"  thus  to  encour- 
age such  a  state  of  things ! 

In  the  spread  of  useful  knowledge,  Limbirds,  and  Knight,  of 
London,  and  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  stand  in  front  ranks — Lim- 
birds' '  Mirror,'  was  for  many  years  a  great,  and  deserved  favour- 
ite, and  according  to  Lord  Brougham's  authority,  rose  to  60,000 
copies,  sold  weekly — Chambers'  Journal  has  nearly  doubled  that, 
and  many  are  the  instructive  works,  these  two  active  brothers, 
have  sent  forth,  to  bless  mankind — .Tait  of  Edinburgh  has  done 
his  part  well,  so  did  Constable,  in  his  day. 

The  following  list  of  Periodicals,  with  the  circulation,  was  made 
up  for  this  Work,  by  Mr.  James  MacLeod,  Agent  for  many  excel- 
lent Works,  which  are  teeming  forth  from  our  steam-wrought 
press,  and  penned  by  the  most  gifted  of  the  day.  Punch  haa  a 
circulation  of  from  90,  to  100,000  copies  weekly.  Punch  is  a 
great  moralist,  and  has  awakened  thousands  to  a  sense  of  propriety 
and  duty,  who,  but  for  him,  would  have -slept  on. 

Hogg's  Weekly  Instructor,  40,000  copies, — much  powerful 
writing,  and,  family  reading,  in  him. —  The  London  Journal, 
100,000  weekly — this  is  one  of  the  literary  wonders  of  the  age, — 
how  so  many  pages  of  the  best  composition,  and  fine  engravings, 
can  be  given  in  their  weekly  numbers  for  one  penny !  as  much  as 
would  make  an  ordinary  volume  in  a  tolerably  bold  type.  The 
Family  Herald,  80,000  weekly,  a  good  companion  to  the  Journal, 
well  written,  and  same  price.  To  these  add  the  People's  Journal, 
Mysteries  of  London,  by  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Johnstone's  Edinburgh 
Tales,  Gilbert's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  embracing 
all  the  terms  used  in  arts,  science,  and  literature,  about  12,000 
copies,  monthly  parts.  This,  when  completed,  will  show  the  trea- 
sures of  our  language.  Then  we  have  the  People's  Atlas,  Rey- 
nolds' and  Hewitt's  Journals,  the  monthly  magazines  of  all  sorts 
of  opinions,  from  the  keenest  tory  to  the  hottest  chartist,  and  from 
the  high-churchman  to  the  sturdy,  free,  labouring,  lay-preacher. 
Then  we  have  our  quarterly  Reviews  of  all  grades,  to  suit  all 
tastes,  which  bring  together  the  mental  riches  of  the  world,  and 
give  us  the  gems  of  those  writers,  whose  minds  are  kindled  at 
heavenly  fountains.  Then  think  of  our  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers !  What  land  can  equal  these  for  splendour  of  language, 
beauty  of  sentiment,  and  lion -spirit  of  freedom  !  I  will  not  men- 
tion one,  because  their  name  is  Legion  !  How  terrible  is  the  re- 
buke which  they  administer  to  despotic  wickedness,  in  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,  and  these  journals  find  their  way  into  all  lands, 
and  their  lines  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  The  emperor  of  the  Ce- 
lestial empire  reads  them  as  he  sips  his  tea  in  his  breakfast  par- 
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lour  in  Pekin,  the  Russian  autocrat  while  he  reposes  in  his  palace 
of  Petersburg,  the  Grand  Turk  while  lolling  on  his  sofa,  and  the 
active  President  of  the  country  of  Washington  with,  we  hope,  a 
grateful  recollection  that  these  journals  came  from  a  land,  whence 
his  free  institutions  had  their  birth  !  Then  when  we  look  at  the 
improvements  in  onr  modes  of  travelling,  by  sea  and  land,  how 
wondrous  the  change,  the  last  70  years!  In  the  year  1777  the 
coach  between  London  and  Birmingham  took  27  hours,  with  spi- 
rited horses,  which  is  4|  miles  an  hour,  or  six  times  slower  than 
the  railway  speed  now  between  these  two  stirring  towns.  The 
railway  between  these  places  is  1 12  miles,  and  is  performed  in  four 
hours  and  a  half,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  per  hour;  they 
could  increase  the  speed,  but  a  sense  of  safety  confines  the  pro- 
prietors to  this  rate.  Stephenson  the  celebrated  engineer  has  said 
that  he  could  make  machines  to  travel  one  hundred  miles  per 
hour,  but  man  could  not  endure  such  a  speed.  It  would  cut  his 
breath.  Of  these  steam-engines,  the  glory  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
there  are  now  upward  of  16,000  at  work,  many  of  them  1 000  horse 
power,  which  in  the  aggregate  are  equal  to  390,000  horses,  and 
equal  to  two  million  of  men,  estimating  eleven  men  to  two  horses. 

The  most  powerful  steam-engine  is  the  one  at  Hawkesbury 
colliery,  by  Coventry. — See  'Flowers  of  Knowledge,1  by  J.  Ken- 
wood, London. 

In  surveying  all  these  means  of  information — and  modern  im- 
provements— in  looking  at  the  number  and  the  activity  of  the 
messengers  of  man's  advancement,  an  elegant  writer  has  said, — 
"  It  matters  little,  which  way  we  turn  our  eyes,  wealth  of  observa- 
tion, and  brilliancy  of  discovery,  on  every  side,  meet  us.  In  as- 
tronomy, the  most  stupendous,  and  primitive  of  all  the  sciences, 
what  revolutions,  here,  since  the  wise  men  of  the  east  used  to  watch 
the  sparkling  heavens !  An  instrument  which  they  never  dreamed 
of,  has  revealed  to  us  countless  neighbouring  worlds,  in  our  system, 
and  dispersed  into  myriads  of  blazing  suns,  those  films  of  vagueness, 
those  ghosts'of  light,  which  occasioned  so  many  superstitious  dreams 
of  old,  and  which  are  now  explained  to  show  the  grandeur  of  the  Al- 
mighty's works,  and  bid  man  exult  in  them.  London,  is  the  City, 
says  this  writer,  and  all  England  the  suburb — now  that  the  brother 
in  New  York,  is  nearer  than  the  brother  in  Edinburgh  was  a  cen- 
tury ago !  Thanks  to  steam  for  this.  Every  urgent  letter  that 
twinkles  from  the  Land's  end  to  the  capital,  and  every  anxious 
journey,  by  which  you  dart  like  a  volition,  to  the  distant  scene  of 
danger,  is  a  gift  from  science,  a  favour  done  us  by  mechanical  phi- 
losophers, by  James  Watt,  and  Henry  Bell,  for  which  we  should 
ever  honour  their  names.  The  lines  are  fallen  to  us  in :  pleasant 
places,  and  our  lot  is  cast  in  a  pleasant  age,  and  an  opulent  one — 
with  its  quick  running  knowledge,  its  boundless  accomodations, 
its  unprecedented  discoveries,  and  its  healthy,  vigorous  mind." 
This  passage  does  honour  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  talented 
young  preacher,  (Hamilton,)  who  uttered  it,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  all  our  moral  teachers  were  as  willing  and  able  to  pour  forth, 
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such  instruction,  into  the  ears  of  listening  hosts — Considerations 
like  these,  and  pondering  over  them,  often  tend,  to  bind  us  to  our 
country,  and  our  species,  to  see  how  man  blesses  man,  and  how 
the  Deity,  lavishes  His  bounties,  for  the  comfort  of  all.  I  shall 
conclude  this  preface  by  a  table  drawn  up  from  the  best  sources  of 
information,  I  could  obtain,  and,  which  will  show  the  numerical 
strength,  of  the  British  Nation,  whose  history,  or  outline,  has 
given  pleasure  to  the  author  for  more  than  two  years,  during  his 
composing  of  it,  amidst  other  pursuits. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  IN  1847. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 23,  200,  000 

European  dependencies, 325,  000. 

British  North  America, 1,  620,  000. 

West  Indies,  Demerara,  and  Hunduras,   .     .     .  861,700. 

African  Colonies, 315,  000. 

Ceylon,  Aden,  Birmah,  and  Singapore,    ...      3,  125,  500. 
British  India,  including  Serampore,  and 

Franqueban,    . 130,  000,  000. 

Colonies,  in  Oceanica, 220,  000. 


Aggregate  total,  164,  667,  200. 

The  city  of  London,  the  capital  of  these  165  millions,  of  human 
beings,  contains,  according  to  a  statement,  lately,  in  the  London 

Times,        2,  250,  000. 

Total  square  miles  of  British  territories,  through  the  world, 

4,  577,  949 ! 
The  worth  of  the  whole  property,  is  estimated  at, 

£3,  699,  900,  000. 

One  anecdote  here,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  late  Bra- 
min,  Ramahoun  Roy,  being  asked  by  George  the  Fourth,  whether 
he  (the  Bramin  chief)  thought  the  natives  of  India  would  rather 
that  Russia,  instead  of  England,  should  have  dominion  over  that 
vast  region,  replied,  "No,  sire!  treat  my  countrymen  kindly — 
educate  them — enlighten  them — put  them  on  a  footing,  as  much 
as  possible,  with  Britons — give  opportunity,  and  fair  play  to  native 
Indian  talent,  to  fill  posts  of  trust,  of  honour,  and  emolument,  and 
England,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Russia,  or  any  other  nation, 
for  the  East  Indians,  will  be  as  firmly,  and  permanently  united, 
to  Britain,  as  Middlesex  is  to  London!"  The  reply  of  the  noble 
Bramin,  (who  died  in  Bristol,  soon  after)  satisfied  the  king,  and 
his  ministers.  It  is  pleasant  to  think,  that  our  rulers,  are  acting 
in  this  manner,  and  putting  all  our  colonies  on  the  same  footing, 
as  the  parent  isle. 

Long,  may  they  do  it,  ay,  for  ever. 
Then,  'tween  them,  what  can  union  sever? 
The  parent,  guarding  well  the  daughter, 
May  look  for  strong  affection  from  her. 

GLASGOW,      7 
OCTOBER,  1&47.  J 

E.  M. 
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BOOK    FIRST. 

CONTENTS. 

The  landing  of  the  Romans,  55  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
to  their  final  departure  from  Britain,  A.D.  432. — Julius  Caesar's 
landing  at  Deal,  in  Kent;  the  noble  spirit  of  the  Britons,  who 
feared  not  his  hosts,  but  struggled  heroically  for  their  country. 
— The  danger  of  Caesar's  position  in  Britain. — The  Britons  not 
"naked  savages  in  the  wild  woods,"  as  commonly  represented, 
but  considerably  civilized,  as  proved  by  their  terrible  war- 
chariots  in  which  their  chief  kings  led  them  to  battle,  men- 
tioned by  Julius,  Tacitus,  and  by  several  Greek  authors,  Stra- 
bo,  etc. — Britain  was  full  of  inhabitants  when  the  Romans 
landed;  their  great  monarchs  were  Cassivaullanus,  Caracta- 
cus,  and  Boadicea,  who,  with  the  combined  tribes  of  Britons, 
often  defeated  the  lords  of  the  world,  and  foiled  their  best 
troops,  which  naked  savages  could  not  do. — Britain's  first  rays 
of  civilization  came  from  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  brought 
with  the  Phoenician  fleets,  which  traded  to  this  Island  before 
the  Romans  knew  it. — The  noble  character  of  the  Druids: 
these  British  worthies  much  misrepresented  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  early  fanatical  popish  authors,  who  plundered  and  mur- 
dered them. — Ossian,  the  Caledonian  poet,  a  sublime  speci- 
men of  what  the  ancient  British  Druid  bards  were,  as  lofty  as 
Homer,  and  more  pure  in  their  moral  sentiments.  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair's  opinion  of  Homer  correct,  in  his  beautiful  dissertation 
on  that  tender,  pathetic,  and  soul-stirring  Scottish  bard,  whose 
works  tend  to  exalt  humanity,  and  inculcate  the  immortality 
of  the  human  soul.  These  bards  were  strangers  to  Christian- 
ity, but  they  were  the  purest  moral  teachers  then  in  the  land, 
and  worshipped  God  according  to  the  light  He  had  bestowed  on 
them,  which  is  all  He  requires:  "  Not  having  the  written  law 
of  Heaven,"  they  were  "taught  by  nature  the  things  contained 
in  the  law,"  as  Saint  Paul  wisely  taught,  and  which  David,  the 
shepherd-king  of  Israel,  had  before  taught  in  that  well-known 
passage,  "The  heavena  declare  the  glory  of  Ged,"  etc.— -The 
A 
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great  difficulties  of  the  Romans  in  subduing  the  Britons. —  Af- 
ter two  expeditions  against  the  Britons,  Julius  Caesar  quits  it, 
and  leads  a  new  army  against  his  rival,  Pompey,  in  the  en- 
sanguined plains  of  Pharsalia,  in  Thessaly,  when  Pompey  was 
defeated,  and  lost  his  life. — Caesar  soon  afterwards  killed  by 
Brutus,  for  his  tyranny  and  despotism. — The  mild  reign  of 
Augustus  Caesar,  in  whose  days  the  Messiah,  the  "  desire  of  all 
nations,"  was  born  in  Judea,  who  treats  the  Britons  kindly, 
but  does  not  extend  his  conquests  here. — The  great  antiquity  of 
London:  its  admirable  situation  for  trade  with  maritime  nations. 
— The  scattering  of  the  ten  tribes  to  "the  four  winds  of  heaven," 
accordant  with  prophetic  prediction  of  Israel's  seers,  ending  in 
the  probability  that  many  of  these  bold  men  came  to  Britain, 
in  the  ships  of  Tyre,  which  was  then,  what  London  is  now,  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  civilized  world.  These  Israelites 
are  supposed  to  have  settled  in  Britain,  as  strongly  maintained 
by  Mr.  John  Wilson,  in  his  published  Lectures  on  the  Prophetic 
Books,  some  of  which  were  delivered  in  Glasgow  in  the  summer 
of  1843. — Character  of  the  ancient  Caledonians — Their  stern 
aversion  and  hostility  to  the  Romans,  against  whom  they  con- 
tended with  never-tiring  zeal.  .  The  battles  in  Ossian  are,  many 
of  them,  traceable  to  those  fiery  conflicts  which  Claudius,  Agri- 
cola,  and  Severus  had  with  Fingal's  tribes  or  clans,  who  were  at 
length  driven  into  their  mountain  fastnesses,  by  the  superior 
military  discipline  of  the  Gauls  and  Italians,  who  formed  the 
Roman  legions  in  Britain  in  their  chief  strength;  as  Gaul  and 
Italy  lay  contiguous,  and  these  were  Rome's  "  mighty  men  of 
valour,"  best  able  to  cope  with  the  hardy  Britons. — The  Ro- 
man walls  and  fortifications  of  Agricola,  Adrian,  and  Seve- 
rus.— Caractacus  and  his  family  taken  prisoners  to  Rome. — His 
noble  bearing  before  the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  and  Senate. — 
His  sublime  speech — Princess  Claudia,  daughter  of  Caractacus, 
induces  Saint  Paul,  who  was  then  in  Rome,  to  go  to  Britain, 
aad  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  there. — Queen  Boadicea  de- 
feats the  Romans  at  London  and  Verulum,  (Saint  Albans,)  and 
destroys  70,000  of  them,  and  burns  London. — The  Romans 

triumph  over  her  in  the  end The  merciful  reign  of  Vespasian, 

and  Titus  the  beloved,  who  treats  the  Britons  kindly. — Constan- 
tino the  Great. — His  mother,  Helena. — General  reflections. — 
Departure  of  the  Romans. — The  convulsions  of  their  empire, 
etc.  etc, 

fflRO  you,  loved  Britons!  now  my  pen 
55°'  Invokes  the  Muse  to  show  again 

Thoughts,  pictures,  worthy  of  the  theme 
Which  prompts  me  onward — 'tis  no  dream. 
The  Star  of  day  ne'er  shuts  his  eye 
On  Britain's  fields,  which  glorious  lie, 
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Far  stretched  abroad  through  continents, 
And  Ocean's  isles.     O,  who  not  vents 
His  feelings  high,  when  scanning  o'er 
The  wonders  of  Britannia's  shore ! 
Ye  matrons,  sires,  and  British  youth, 
Who  ponder  o'er  the  page  of  truth, 
To  you  this  lovely  Isle  is  dear, 
Its  fragrant  groves,  its  streamlets  clear ; 
Its  vales  of  beauty,  hills  of  light, 
Which  bards  have  trode  in  visions  bright ; 
Its  noble  oaks,  in  whose  charmed  bowers 
Sweet  birds  harmonious  glad  your  hours. 
But  higher  yet,  we  lift  our  heart 
To  Britain's  poets,  whose  bright  art, 
The  art  divine,  may  well  compare 
With  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  Persia  fair. 
The  orators  of  Albion's  Isle, 
Where  more  than  Sharon's  roses  smile, 
With  Burke  and  Chatham  at  their  head, 
What  brilliant  lustre  have  they  shed 
On  that  bold  tongue,  which  Milton  wrote, 
And  Addison,  whose  sweets,  the  note 
Of  praise  sounds  high,  in  every  land, 
From  Greenland's  shores  to  China's  strand 
The  moralists,  of  finer  mould 
Than  Socrates,  or  Plato  bold, 
Than  Seneca,  of  Roman  fame, 
Than  Plutarch,  son  of  deathless  name. 
Britain  has  these — which  not  my  muse 
Can  number — men  of  lofty  views 
Of  £rod  and  man  ;  their  names  will  come 
In  course,  my  pages  to;  illume. 
My  countrymen !  this*' wondrous  Isle 
Deserves  our  love,  for  it  we'll  toil 
With  mind  and  hand,  on  field  and  wave, 
And  for  it  every  danger  brave. 
When  Britain's  Isle  from  out  the  deep 
Arose  in  glory,  long  to  keep 
High  station  'mid  the  gazing  lands, 
Who  watched  her  sturdy  gallant  bands, 
That  was  an  era  full  of  joy, 
And  holy  messengers  employ 
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Their  golden  wings,  in  rapid  flight, 
To  carry  tidings,  full  of  light, 
To  those  bright  climes,  where  angels  sing 
The  glories  of  the  Eternal  King! 
Britain,  and  all  her  wonders,  rose  ) 

High  in  their  mental  vision — those 
Bold  thoughts  their  happy  minds  compose :  ) 
Swift-winged  messengers  of  love 
Delight  in  these  bright  scenes  to  move. 
O,  could  I  touch  one  thrilling  chord 
Of  Spencer's  lyre!  would  Heaven  afford 
One  ray  of  Milton's  holy  fire, 
My  bosom  warmly  to  inspire ! 
One  spark  of  Shakspeare's  power  to  show 
This  Island's  worth,  its  charms  which  flow- 
So  richly  to  reward  the  toil 
Of  Britons,  on  their  native  soil! 
This  land,  this  glorious  land,  I  sing! 
From  date  when  Ceesar  showed  the  wing 
Of  Roman  Eagle,  bird  of  prey, 
O'er  British  channel  made  his  way, 
And  set  his  foot  on  Albion's  coast, 
With  warring  bands,  a  dreadful  host ; 
When  Britons  met  him,  men  of  might, 
Brave  as  the  Romans,  bold  in  fight, 
Ready  and  willing  for  the  fray, 
In  all  its  dark  and  fierce  array. 
At  Deal  they  landed — lovely  Deal, 
In  beauteous  Kent — there  Roman  steel, 
And  battering  rams,  first  Britons  meet, 
Which  for  their  country's  cause  they  greet,    /i . 
The  Roman  bands  are  keenly  eyed 
By  sleepless  Britons.     On  the  tide 
Floats  Rome's  proud  fleet,  with  boundless  store 
For  warring  hosts,  that  Csesar  bore 
From  Gaul  and  Italy,  whose  aim 
Was  pelf  and  plunder ;  yes,  he  came 
For  this,  and  Britons  knew  the  man 
Who  led  the  Roman  battle -van. 
Small  was  the  progress  long  they  made 
On  Britain's  Isle,  though  Rome  essayed 
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With  all  her  might,  these  lands  to  gain, 
And  lordship  over  it  maintain. 
Cassivaullanus,  Britons'  chief, 
Stood  like  the  rock  of  Dover's  cliff, 
(Immortalized  bj  Shakspeare's  muse, 
In  all  his  many-coloured  views,) 
Stood  for  his  country — nobly  stood,       ") 
Like  one  of  generous,  manly  mood, 
Eyeing  Rome's  host,  of  purpose  rude.    J 
With  camp  entrenched,  Caesar  retires 
From  bloody  fray,  where  our  brave  sires 
Held  to  their  post,  with  front  erect, 
Home,  wives,  and  children,  to  protect; 
They  stood — as  those  who  knew  their  rights — 
Not  like  the  savage,  who  but  fights 
With  brutal  motive;  Britons  loved 
Their  fatherland,  and  for  it  moved 
With  zeal  against  the  Roman  bands, 
That  ravaged  now  their  flowery  lands. 
Who  shows  the  savage?  tell  me,  who? 
Britain  or  Rome?     Compare  the  two 
Commanders,  by  their  word  and  deed, 
And  he  who  runs  will  quickly  read, 
That  "iron  Rome"  was  in  the  wrong, 
And  Britons  stood,  in  virtue  strong, 
A  band  of  noble,  gallant  men, 
And  women,  fair  and  lovely  then, 
As  drawn  by  Ossian's  pen  sublime, 
The  Bard  of  Caledonia's  clime, 
Whose  glorious  muse  with  Homer  vies 
In  lofty  grandeur.     Caesar  hies 
To  Rome,  new  armies  there  to  raise 
For  Britain's  Isle,  for  all  his  days 
Were  spent  in  war— pen,  sword,  and  tongue, 
He  used  intensely,  to  prolong 
The  bloody  trade,  till  Brutus  slew 
The  slayer — scene  which  Shakspeare  drew 
In  all  his  power  of  "lusty  life," 
Fresh,  vivid,  and  of  genius  rife. 
With  ships,  eight  hundred,  o'er  the  tide 
Julius  arrives,  in  warlike  pride ; 
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His  second  trip,  with  trained  bands,       ft 

All  keen  to  war  at  his  commands, 

With  him,  the  flower  of  Gallia's  lands.  ) 

But  little  did  the  Britons  heed 

Italia's  hordes,  with  Gauls  agreed: 

They  meet  again,  on  hill  and  vale, 

In  tragic  strife,  'midst  widows'  wail; 

And  many  a  lusty  blow  they  deal, 

And  man  to  man,  in  clashing  steel, 

Crimsoned  the  land :  but  Britons  fly 

To  sheltering  woods,  and  rocks  hard  by, 

Before  their  cruel  foes,  who  find 

Small  ease  to  body  or  to  mind. 

One  hundred  years  the  Britons  braved 

The  Roman  power,  and  nobly  staved 

Rome's  vengeance,  by  heroic  deeds 

Unequalled.     Who  that  wisely  reads 

In  Tacitus,  not  quickly  finds 

That  Britons  cast  all  fear  to  winds, 

And  faced  the  Romans — met  the  storm 

Brave  as  the  ship  which  keeps  its  form 

Amidst  the  darkest  wintry  blast, 

When  thousand  barks  are  wrecked,  and  cast 

In  floating  ruins,  on  the  deep, 

Where  fleets  of  England  broadly  sweep. 

The  Druid  bards  I  now  will  sing 

Who  stood  by  Britain !     Could  they  bring 

Those  stirring  songs  of  ancient  years, 

Which  filled  the  Roman's  hearts  with  fears, 

But  raised  the  Britons'  hopes  of  yore, 

When  bloody  bands  were  on  their  shore. 

O  could  we  now  those  gems  but  see, 

Spoke  by  the  bards,  sweet  Isle,  for  thee! 

We  need  not  blush — their  brilliant  hue 

To  nature  and  to  virtue  true, 

Like  those  great  Fingal's  son  has  left — 

The  Highland  Bard — whose  musings  lift 

The  reader's  soul,  by  nature's  voice, 

And  bid  it  for  the  right  rejoice. 

These  gifted  men,  of  lore  profound, 

'Midst  errors  many,  did  abound 
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In  thoughts  sublime  from  Nature's  creed, 
Thoughts  which  our  Maker  bids  us  heed 
In  his  bright  Gospel — which  from  Heaven 
Was  sent  to  men,  when  Christ  was  given 
To  die  for  men — for  all  mankind : 
Not  one  by  Him  was  left  behind 
Of  Adam's  fallen  race,  whose  state  ., 
Met  his  compassion,  mercy  great! 
Great  Druid  bards!  not  Caesar's  pen 
Can  hide  your  worth ;  not  Csesar's  chain 
Could  bind  your  minds:  he  did  his  best 
The  laurels  from  your  brows  to  wrest. 
For  why?     Because  ye  loved  that  Isle 
He  plundered  by  his  actions  vile ; 
Because  to  him  ye  would  not  bow,     ^ 
But  strong  affection  did  avow 
For  Albion,  as  do  patriots  now !  ) 

Out  on  those  pens  and  tongues,  who  try 
The  Druids'  virtues  to  deny! 
A  race  they  were  deserving  well 
Of  British  love;  their  actions  tell 
How  strong  they  loved  their  native  land, 
And  nobly  did  they  for  it  stand ; 
And  how  they  suffered  in  her  cause, 
When  Roman  bands  destroyed  the  laws 
And  rights  of  Britons,  in  their  rage 
For  conquest,  on  the  world's  wide  stage! 
The  Druid  priests  and  bards  sublime 
Were  now  in  all  their  palmy  prime ; 
Learning  was  theirs,  and  patriot  fire, 
Which  stirred  the  Romans'  hateful  ire. 
They  saw  these  Britons  would  not  lend 
Their  aid  to  foes,  nor  would  they  bend 
To  ruthless  tyrants,  whose  one  aim 
Was  lordly  sway,  all  lauds  to  claim. 
Who  were  the  Romans?  why  should  they 
Usurp  such  power?     Let  candour  say, 
WThat  brought  them  to  these  Islands  fair? — 
It  was  the  Britons'  wealth  to  share ; 
To  fill  the  coffers  of  proud  Rome, 
By  desolating  many  a  home, 
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And  strewing  fields  with  countless  slain. 

The  bards  saw  this,  and  plaintive  strain, 

And  strains  indignant,  from  them  flowed, 

Like  those  which  Ossian  well  bestowed 

On  his  loved  land,  by  Cona's  stream, 

Or  where  the  woods  of  Morven  seem 

To  mark  the  spot  where  his  brave  lyre 

Was  struck  in  splendour  to  inspire 

The  Caledonian  heart  with  love 

For  home  and  country,  them  to  move 

To  save  their  nation  from  the  foe, 

Who  watched  to  deal  the  vengeful  blow.     (2.) 

Druids!  it  was  no  fault  of  yours, 

You  lack'd  the  lore  which  richly  pours 

Its  glories  on  the  British  shore, 

From  God's  eternal,  peerless  store. 

You  knew  not  Heaven's  life-breathing  page, 

Penned  by  the  Hebrew  mighty  sage, 

Who  in  the  burning  bush  once  saw 

That  Being — fount  of  righteous  law. 

Nor  had  they  seen  Isaiah's  book, 

Wrote  by  sweet  Kedron's  silver  brook ; 

Nor  Jeremiah's  tender  strains, 

Nor  Daniel's  thoughts  on  Babel's  plains ; 

Nor  had  they  conned  Ezekiel's  views, 

Nor  studied  David's  thrilling  muse ; 

Nor  had  they  read  Paul's  eloquence, 

Nor  Peter's  manly,  stirring  sense, 

Nor  James,  nor  John  of  Patmos  isle, 

(Sent  to  that  spot  by  Nero  vile;) 

And  least  of  all,  they  had  not  known 

The  words  of  God's  eternal  son. 

These  privileges  we  can  claim, 

They  are  our  glory,  or  our  shame. 

But  Druids  saw  the  sun  and  stars, 

And  moon  on  high,  which  God  declares 

Show  forth  his  glory — teach  mankind 

His  being,  to  the  human  mind. 

While  seasons,  as  they  roll  around, 

Proclaim  to  man  the  joyful  sound, 

That  wisdom  infinite  presides 

O'er  man  and  nations*  on  the  tides, 

And  on  the  land  in  goodness  guides. 
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These  universal  truths  the  bards 
Knew  well,  and  taught  them.     Their  awards 
Were  plunder,  slaughter,  from  Rome's  host, 
Who  greedily  the  sea  had  cross 'd. 

A  mighty  struggle  now  ensues 
^'g°'  'Tween  Britons,  Romans,  blood  far  flows. 

Cassivaullanus  brave,  appears, 
Well  fitted  to  excite  the  fears 
Of  guilty  Rome.     The  hero  sees 
The  foe  advancing ;  thick  as  bees 
In  sunny  day  they  crowd  the  beach, 
From  ships  afar,  and  soon  they  reacli 
The  battle  spot,  where  helmets  gleam, 
And  swords  are  bathed  in  crimson  stream. 
Cassivaullanus  asks  them  why 
They  crossed  the  floods  and  billows  high 
His  lands  to  claim— his  tribes  to  slay, 
In  this  wild  mood  of  bloody  fray  ? 
But  what  cared  Rome?  hers  was  the  sword — 
The  gory  spear  her  only  word — 
Might  was  her  right ;  no  law  could  bind 
Her  down  to  justice — lawless  mind 
Her  chiefs  possessed — exceptions  few, 
And  these,  my  rhymes  shall  bring  in  view. 
The  fight  proceeds ;  ranks  press  on  ranks, 
And  Thames  is  crimson'd ;  on  its  banks 
Lie  thousands  stiff,  all  side  by  side, 
Pierc'd  with  the  steel  of  Roman  pride. 
Boldly  the  Britons  still  advance, 
And  match  Italian  glittering  lance ; 
The  British  chief  with  eagle  eye, 
Marks  well  the  foe  ;  the  Britons  vie 
With  their  brave  leaders,  who  no  fear 
Have  for  the  foe  that  presses  near. 
The  British  chariots  now  are  felt, 
And  from  them,  heavy  blows  are  dealt 
On  Rome's  proud  bands,  such  as  they  never 
Got  on  the  sea,  the  land,  the  river, 
In  Europe,  Asia,  Afric  vast, 
Where  Rome  had  battled  in  the  blast, 
And  led  her  armies,  in  their  ire, 
Through  frigid  climes,  and  climes  of  fire. 
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The  Roman  hosts  at  length  retreat, 

The  "cowey  stakes"  their  wreck  complete, 

Laid  by  the  Britons  in  the  Thames, 

To  trap  their  foe,  whose  guilty  dreams, 

Led  them  to  ruin  on  this  day, 

Where  rolls  that  tide  through  Kent  so  gay. 

These  dreadful,  piercing,  "cowey  stakes"     (3.) 

Were  seen  by  Bede ;  and  Rapin  takes 

Bright  note  of  these,  Rapin  the  wise 

Historian,  whose  strong  sympathies 

Were  with  the  Britons,  though  a  Frank 

Of  eloquence,  and  classic  rank.  - 

The  Romans  felt  a  trembling  awe 
A' D'  From  these  dread  conflicts — closer  draw 

'  Their  bands  together,  for  defence 
Against  the  Britons,  who  advance 
With  dauntless  brow,  and  stood  their  ground 
Like  men,  who,  led  by  wisdom  sound, 
Could  think  and  reason,  greatly  act 
'Gainst  foes  so  cunning,  full  of  tact. 
A  treaty  they  (the  Romans)  make 
With  Britain's  king,  and  freely  take 
His  word  of  honour,  gladly  too. 
Cassivaullanus!  thee  I  view 
In  bold  relief,  as  proving  this 
That  Caesar  lied — that  Hume  amiss 
Speaks  of  the  Britons — leans  too  much 
To  pompous  Rome.     From  doctrines,  such 
As  these,  I  must  dissent,  and  can 
Strong  reasons  show,  that  man  to  man, 
The  Britons,  led  by  their  great  king 
Cassivaullanus,  proved  one  thing, 
That  light  on  Britain  long  had  beam'd, 
Ere  Pompey  liv'd,  or  Csesar  dream'd 
Of  boundless  power.     Britons!  look  ye 
At  facts  like  these!  These  facts  to  me 
Are  clear  as  sun  of  Grecian  sky, 
That  land  of  high  philosophy! 
The  war  now  ceas'd  on  Britain's  shore,  1 
But  not  at  Rome ;  convulsions  tore 
That  mighty  empire  to  its  core.  ) 

Pompey  and  Julius  now  were  dead, 
Their  friends  yet  battled  in  their  stead ; 
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Pharsalia's  gory  day  had  rent 

Chief  friends  of  each,  whose  proud  intent 

Of  seeking  vengeance  soon  appeared. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  now  steer'd 

In  adverse  course,  and  fight  it  out; 

Both  giant  minds,  of  valour  stout. 

Amidst  these  tempests  Cato  dies — 

The  godlike  sage,  of  counsel  wise — 

By  his  own  hand :  he  takes  his  life, 

A  Roman  death,  to  end  all  strife ; 

But  not  in  Christ's  celestial  code 

Is  this  allowed.     The  Christian's  God 

Is  holy,  just,  and  he  alone 

Has  right  divine — the  holy  One — 

To  take  man's  life.     From  Him  we  sprung, 

And  to  Him  all  our  lives  belong. 

Britain  now  rises  'mid  the  woes 

That  trouble  Rome.     Her  matchless  rose 

Displays  new  sweets  of  blushing  charms,  : 

While  Britons  cease  from  all  alarms. 

Her  nobles  welcom'd  are  at  Rome, 

Kindly  invited  there  to  come, 

With  lofty  men  they  found  a  home. 

Hume!  see  these  "savages"  of  thine, 
A'D'  In  Csesar's  palace!  how  they  shine! 

The  British  youth  of  royal  race, 
In  Roman  court  reflect  a  grace ! 
Say,  how  is  this  ?  historians,  tell — 
0,  tell  it  me!  for  I  will  dwell 
Once  more,  upon  this  theme,  to  find 
How  these  stern  Britons  cast  to  wind 
All  dread  of  Romans— met  them  stout 
In  heart  and  soul,  and  gave  them  rout* 
Destructive  rout,  from  time  to  time, 
Inspired  by  Druid  song  sublime, 
And  bards  as  those  of  "Selmas1  towers," 
In  Fingal's  days.     Such  bards  as  ours — 
Burns,  Shakespeare,  Tannahill,  and  Bruce, 
Sweet  Bloomfield,  Ferguson,  whose  muse 
And  genius,  radiant  combine 
To  show  in  their  celestial  line, 
The  charms  of  nature,  such  as  schools 
Could  not  impart.     Wise  men  and  fools 
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In  vain  attempt  this  hill  to  climb, 
When  nature  aids  not.     Bards  sublime     (4.) 
Are  nature's  pupils :  she  leads  them, 
And  gives  their  mind  its  brightest  gem! 
Nature  is  noble,  rich,  and  true — 
Unerring  nature !  in  th y  view, 
And  urged  by  thee,  what  mighty  deeds 
Are  done!     Best  schools  have  hemlock  weeds — 
(Though  schools  are  needful,  far  from  me 
Begone  the  thought,  they  don't  agree 
With  man's  best  interests.)     But  who  teach, 
And  to  their  countrymen  who  preach, 
In  college  of  the  highest  rank, 
Should  even  "babes  and  sucklings"  thank 
For  ev'ry  hint,  to  put  them  right, 
And  brush  the  cobwebs  from  their  sight! 
Why  are  our  college  men  so  slow 
To  move  with  great  events,  that  show 
The  progress  of  the  nation's  mind? 
Changing — aye,  changing  as  the  wind, 
Upward,  and  onward,  march  we  forth, 
Till  minds  unfold  their  utmost  worth : 
The  rules  which  Aristotle  taught 
Are  not  for  Britain.     Plato  thought 
Sublimely,  and  we  love  his  name ;          1 
But  cull  and  pick  from  him,  the  same    >- 
As  from  all  others :  what  is  lame  J 

We  cast  away,  and  seize  the  gold 
Left  by  his  genius. — Rising  bold, 
In  conscious  strength,  new  plans  we  lay ; 
And  march  triumphant  on  our  way ! 
School-men!  do  this,  and  men  of  creeds, 
Writ  by  the  erring,  who  now  heeds 
(Whose  mind  is  free  to  think  at  all, 
And  bow  to  heaven's  imperial  call) 
Men's  creeds  that  war  with  heav'n's  own  book 
For  truths  divine?     Man!  Britons!  look 
Ye  for  yourselves,  call  no  man  lord 
O'er  your  own  minds:   God  doth  afford 
To  all,  his  Spirit,  quickening  grace : 
In  countless  lines  this  truth  we  trace. 
A.  D.  A  blank  we  find  in  British  page, 
1.   With  only  fables  to  engage 
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The  credulous :  but  yet  our  Isle 

Improves,  and  Britons  for  it  toil. 

The  Roman  world  was  hushed  to  rest, 

And  peace  had  long  the  nations  blest; 

While  great  Augustus  ruled  at  Rome, 

And  round  him  bards  and  sages  bloom : 

Virgil  had  sung  his  beauteous  lays, 

And  Horace  in  poetic  blaze; 

Ovid  had  touched  his  luscious  string, 

And  bards  unnumberd  on  the  wing, 

Had  polished  Rome's  bright  graphic  tongue; 

And  Cicero  his  voice  among 

Her  orators  had  shown  the  might 

And  pow'r  of  genius,  stern  to  smite 

The  foes  of  freedom.     Cicero!  thou 

Couldst  move  all  hearts,  and  make  them  glow 

With  ardour,  panting  with  deep  awe, 

And  reverence  for  fair  virtue's  law ; 

Which  in  thy  writings,  from  thy  lips, 

Shone  lovely !  none  could  thee  eclipse 

In  eloquence,  divinely  sweet, 

Which  laid  rapt  millions  at  thy  feet! 

Amidst  these  scenes  of  peace,  was  born 

A  mighty  prince,  who  was  to  turn 

Mankind  from  sin  and  folly's  maze, 

And  universal  banner  raise ; 

One  kingdom  to  himself  to  bind, 

By  doctrines  wise,  by  precepts  kind: 

The  Saviour  Jesus,  was  that  prince ; 

"The  Prince  of  Life,"  who  could  dispense 

Pardon  to  man.     He  liveth  yet, 

Mankind  to  succour.     He  will  set 

The  nations  right — all  nations  he 

Came  to  redeem,  and  make  them  free. 

This  "holy  one"  of  Bethlehem, 

Of  Judah's  line,  most  lowly  came; 

In  humble  manger  he  was  laid, 

(By  whom  these  thousand  worlds  were  made,) 

Because  no  room  for  him  was  found 

In  David's  city.     But  the  sound 

Of  news  so  gladsome,  angels  bore 

Swift  on  their  wings  as  high  they  soar 
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Above  those  plains,  where  shepherds  tend 

"Their  flocks  by  night:"  their  voices  rend 

The  welkin ; — thus  the  angels  speak, 

(And  their  bright  words  sweet  joys  awake) — 

"Fear  not,  ye  shepherds;  Bethlehem's  town 

Contains  a  Babe  of  high  renown ; 

To  you  is  born,  of  David's  line, 

A  Saviour — this  shall  be  your  sign, — 

Go  to  the  city :  you  shall  find 

In  nianger  laid,  that  prince  whose  mind 

A  fountain  is  for  Adam's  race : 

For  all  earth's  tribes  his  saving  grace 

Is  free  as  water,  light,  and  air, 

That  all  mankind  his  love  may  share!" 

The  shepherds  swiftly  bent  their  way, 

And  prov'd  the  truth — while  angels'  lay 

Is  heard  on  high,  a  gladsome  voice, 

Calling  on  mankind  to  rejoice. 

Augustus  grants  the  Britons'  rights, 
A^Q  '  And  hears  their  plaints,  and  them  invites 

To  his  great  courts.     Their  chieftains  crowd 
From  that  famed  isle  of  roses  proud 
To  Rome,  and  Romans  hail  them  there 
Form  new  alliance  with  the  fair 
And  brave  of  Britain's  sea-girt  land, 
Whose  daughters,  then,  as  now,  were  bland. 
The  Roman  monarch  favour  shows, 
And  listens  to  the  Britons'  woes ; 
While  he  beheld  their  manly  form, 
Well  fitted  they  to  stand  the  storm : 
Friendships  were  knit  for  mutual  good, 
And  learning  sent  its  richest  flood 
Through  all  the  lands.     This  "golden  age," 
So  it  was  term'd  by  bard  and  sage, 
Who  from  Augustus  kindness  got, 
Which  cheered  the  Muse,  whose  hapless  lot 
Has  oft  been  poverty  and  woe, 
And  ills  on  ills  which  ceaseless  flow. 
Happy  the  land  whose  prince  is  just, 
And  faithful  to  his  kingly  trust ; 
His  people  then  will  well  sustain 
Life's  burden — seldom  will  complain. 
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Augustus  dies :  the  good  must  pass 
Away,  for  all  mankind  is  grass ; 
They  fade  as  flowers  that  deck  the  field, 
To-day  they  bloom,  to-morrow  yield 
Their  glory  to  the  blasting  winds 
Or  scorching  suns.     The  cord  that  binds 
The  sweetest  friends,  is  frail  as  thread 
That  spiders  spin ; — the  lofty  head 
Must  bow,  like  toiling  peasantj  to 
Death's  call — to  nature  this  is  due, 
Claudius,  ambitious,  now  succeeds 
High-souled  Augustus,  Britain  bleeds ; 
Rome  pours  her  bands  on  Albion's  shore, 
'Midst  clash  of  steel,  and  conflict  sore ; 
Claudius  keen  urges  on  these  bands, 
Who  ravage  far  our  lovely  lands. 

When  Caractacus  took  the  field ; 
A*g  •  Name  dear  to  Britons,  he  appealed 

'  To  patriot  hearts,  'gainst  Roman  wrongs ; 
The  bards  struck  forth  their  stirring  songs ; 
The  brave  Silures  and  Cambrians  come 
Like  lions  from  their  lair,  and  Rome 
Is  often  foil'd.     She  finds  her  match ; 
And  Britons  all  her  movements  watch. 
From  year  to  year  the  Romans  send 
New  forces,  and  this  island  rend, 
While  Caractacus  acts  his  part, 
With  firm  resolve,  and  fearless  heart. 
At  length  worn  out  by  slaughter  rude, 
On  hill  and  plain,  on  field  and  flood — 
The  British  fail ;  a  dread  defeat 
The  Romans  give  them,  at  their  feet 
The  British  chief,  and  his  fair  queen 
And  family,  are  prisoners  seen. 
The  prize  was  great,  though  dearly  bought, 
For  Britons,  like  their  hero,  fought 
With  spirit  like  their  sires  of  old, 
Whom  Julius  met,  as  hath  been  told, 
At  blooming  Deal,  by  ocean's  tide, 
Where  Romans  first  the  Britons  tried. 
The  British  prince  to  Rome  now  goes, 
His  wife  and  children,  with  their  foes ; 
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The  sight  of  this  illustrious  king, 
Whose  praise  the  ancient  bards  loud  sing, 
Was  something  for  the  Roman  gaze, 
Whose  courage  struck  them  with  amaze ; — 
Tall,  handsome,  robust,  full  of  fire, 
His  eye,  his  gait,  might  well  inspire 
Pity  and  admiration  high ; 
For  he  was  England's  chivalry, 
Emblem  impressive  of  her  nerve, 
Which  in  her  pressing  hour  would  serve 
To  awe  her  foes — her  friends  to  aid 
Against  all  who  her  rights  invade. 
Claudius  and  all  his  court  attend 
To  see  the  British  prince.     'Tis  penned 
By  Tacitus  in  beauteous  strain, 
Frank,  free,  and  manly,  yet  how  plain! 
See,  there  he  stands  I  the  valiant  chief 
Of  Britain's  isle !  words  strong,  but  brief, 
Fall  from  his  lips,  to  question  press'd 
By  Roman  minions,  who  address'd 
The  prince,  perchance  it  was  to  see 
If  still  in  soul  he  might  be  free. 
His  noble  bearing  forced  the  tear 
From  eyes  not  few.     The  empress  near, 
Mild  Agrippina,  stood  her  spouse, 
And  lordly  senate — every  house 
Of  noble  note,  had  there  a  friend, 
To  view  this  chief.     Your  ears  bend 
My  countrymen,  to  his  few  words, 
More  cutting  than  the  Roman  swords ; — 
"  Think  not,  0  Romans,  you  can  bind 
In  chains,  my  well-  tried  British  mind : 
You  chain  my  body,  but  my  soul 
You  cannot  bind — cannot  control. 
Glorious  to  you  is  now  my  fate, 
Though  not  to  me,  my  present  state ; 
My  birth  is  of  illustrious  line, 
O'er  many  lands,  which  once  were  mine, 
They  rul'd  with  justice  and  with  fame, 
Before  Rome's  bands  to  Britain  came. 
Had  fortune  equalled  now  my  birth, 
You  would,  great  Csesar,  laud  me  forth 
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Your  friend,  and  my  alliance  court, 
And  not  have  made  me  thus  your  sport. 
An  ally,  not  a  captive,  I 
Should  now  have  been.     Prosperity 
Is  yours :  I  once  had  riches,  friends, 
Horses  and  chariots — nor  bends 
My  mind,  that  lands  are  gone,  and  all 
My  wealth,  and  arms,  to  Roman's  call. 
Should  I  be  treated  with  disdain, 
And  mock'd,  while  round  me  is  your  chain? 
Had  I,  like  coward,  fled  the  field, 
And  left  my  friends  to  you  to  yield ; 
Then  had  your  triumph  lost  its  fame, 
And  mine  had  been  the  dastard's  shame. 
Though  you,  proud  Romans,  madly  strive 
All  lands  to  gain,  can  you  deprive 
Mankind  from  thinking?  you  are  wrong; 
And  make  them  bow  to  you,  though  strong, 
You  are  to  punish — torture  me, 
And  stern  refuse  your  clemency 
To  Caractacus,  children,  wife. 
This  you  can  do,  and  take  my  life ; 
But  still  my  mind  you  cannot  chain, 
'Tis  free  as  on  the  battle-plain."     (5.) 
He  spoke  in  words,  or  thoughts  like  these ; 
Awe-struck  were  Romans ;  quick  release 
They  grant  to  him — strike  off  his  chains  j 
His  wife,  his  children  ease  their  pains. 
The  noble  Briton's  noble  speech 
Did  full  conviction  keenly  reach, 
To  Agrippina's  anxious  breast ; 
And  she  on  Caesar's  mind  impress'd 
The  prisoner's  worth :  and  now  the  court, 
Exulting  see  him — not  the  sport 
Of  taunt  and  jeer,  but  calm  and  free, 
With  wife  and  friends  at  liberty. 
Let  scoffing  Hume,  and  others  try 
How  ill  these  facts  their  views  supply 
With  evidence  that  they  are  right, 
Who  brand  the  Britons,  when  they  write 
The  character  of  those  great  sires 
Of  ours,  who  stood  the  Roman  fires. 
B 
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Though  of  all  social  joys  depriv'd, 
As  savage  cannibals,  who  liv'd 
On  wild  fruits,  and  on  human  flesh, 
On  fowls  of  heaven,  or  lake-caught  fish: 
Who  knew  no  rights,  but  those  of  force ; 
Confessed  no  virtue  in  their  course : 
Liv'd  in  the  woods,  as  wild  beasts  live, 
Naked,  forlorn! — These  views  deceive 
None  but  the  simple  gulls  who  gape 
And  swallow  all,  like  thoughtless  ape ! 
*'  Prove  all  things,"  is  a  sacred  rule 
From  truth's  great  volume.     Reason  cool, 
And  candidly  on  all  you  read 
Or  hear,  in  forming  every  creed ! 

A  beauteous  story  comes  in  here  ; 
A  ^'  I  think  it  true,  and  without  fear 

My  muse  shall  draw  it  for  my  friends. 
0  British  youth !  whose  ear  attends 
To  pleasing  truths  which  raise  the  mind, 
Attend  me  now  with  feelings  kind ; — 
A  lovely  daughter  had  this  prince, 
Great  Caractacus,  whose  good  sense 
And  pious  worth,  impression  made 
On  Roman  court,  and  soon  array'd 
Was  she  in  Agrippina's  suit, 
With  trust  important.     Heav'nly  fruit 
Her  life  display'd.     There  was  in  Rome 
One  man  just  now,  whose  name  will  bloom 
In  page  immortal — Paul,  his  name ; 
Once  Saul  of  Tarsus,  his  high  fame 
Reached  Csesar's  palace :  Claudia  heard 
Him  gladly ;  she,  the  heav'nly  word 
With  joy  receiv'd,  and  friendship  formed 
With  this  apostle,  who  had  storm 'd 
The  Jewish  vengeance — Gentile  scorn, 
To  whom  he  now  did  chiefly  turn. 
The  princess  Claudia  lov'd  her  land, 
Her  native  isle,  of  scenes  so  bland ; 
And  loving  it,  her  heart  did  yearn 
For  its  chief  good.     She  now  did  turn 
To  Paul,  the  holy  and  devout 
Apostle,  and  point  out  a  route 
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Of  Christian  labour,  in  our  isle ; 

And  he  embraced  the  godlike  toil — 

To  Britain  came,  at  her  request, 

Perhaps  her  charge ;  and  here  impress'd 

On  Britons'  minds  and  hearts,  that  lore 

Celestial,  which  still  gilds  our  shore ! 

Thrice  happy  maid,  Paul  mentions  thee 

To  his  lov'd  Timothy,— fourth  chapter  see, 

Epistle  second,  to  his  son 

In  Christian  faith,  the  words  thus  run, 

Verse  twenty-first ; — "  Eubulus  sends 

His  love  to  thee,  and  Pudens,  friends, 

And  Linus,  Claudia,  salute 

Thee  in  the  Lord."     These  were  some  fruit 

In  Caesar's  household,  when  he  there 

Taught  Christ ;  and  now,  they  nobly  share 

With  "Paul  the  aged,"  ev'ry  care. 

But  see,  this  messenger  arrive  1 

Up  glorious  Thames !  The  woods  revive 

"With  sweetest  music :  Paul  looks  round 

With  holy  joy — in  thought  profound; 

Then  by  the  spirit's  light  he  spoke, 

Not  "by  man's  wisdom" — Britons  woke 

To  all  he  utter'd, — some  believed 

The  word  divine — to  Christ  they  cleav'd, 

Like  ivy  round  the  oak  that  spread 

Its  giant  branches  o'er  the  head 

Of  this  apostle,  Claudia  sent, 

Who  landed  on  the  coast  of  Kent. 

The  seed  he  sowed  yet  bringeth  forth 

Its  harvest  fruit  of  untold  worth  ; 

Though  many  tares  do  rankly  grow 

Among  the  wheat.     It  has  been  so, 

Since  man  in  paradise,  forsook 

God's  friendly  voice,  and  guiding  crook. 

How  long  Paul  tarried  on  our  shore, 

No  annals  tell ;  but  God  in  store 

May  have  these  facts  for  us  to  learn 

In  climes  afar,  when  o'er  death's  bourne 

We  pass  in  safety,  led  by  Him 

Who  made  the  stars,  whose  silvery  stream 
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So  glads  the  vault,  and  cheers  our  days, 

In  their  effulgent,  heavenly  blaze. 

Claudia  and  Paul  may  from  the  skies 

Look  down  on  Britain  with  surprise, 

At  that  slow  progress  we  have  made, 

With  privileges  round  arrayed. 

What  land  so  blest  as  Britain's  land? 

Not  Israel's  clime  with  wonders  grand, 

Nor  Egypt  with  her  flowing  Nile, 

Nor  balmy  Persia  can  the  while 

Compare  with  Albion.     India's  charms, 

And  Peru's  gold,  and  France,  who  warms 

With  rapture  o'er  its  fertile  clime; 

And  Italy,  and  Greece  sublime-*— 

Spain,  priest-smit  Spain, — these  all  are  fair, 

But  Britain,  privileged  more,  should  care 

More  for  the  spread  of  bliss  to  man, 

And  enter  deeper  heaven's  high  plan, 

Which  from  the  days  of  Paul  hath  been 

To  place  this  isle  as  ocean's  queen; 

Blessings  to  send  forth  as  the  sun 

Shoots  forth  his  beams; — hath  this  been  done? 

Have  all  our  mighty  men  obeyed 

The  high  command?     Hath  commerce,  trade, 

Of  ev'ry  hue,  from  Britain's  line, 

Borne  in  its  dealings  mark  divine 

Of  Christian  principle?     Should  Paul 

Now  come  again  and  eye  us  all 

With  that  keen  glance  which  once  he  cast 

Upon  our  shores,  when  through  the  blast 

Of  winter's  storms  and  summer's  heat, 

He  came  to  bless  us,  and  repeat 

Those  lessons,  which  in  Palestine 

And  Rome  he  spoke — would  he  not  pine 

To  see  how  slowly  we  have  moved 

In  holy  duty — small  improved 

In  Christian  wisdom,  since  the  time 

He  labour 'd  in  the  British  clime? 

Now  bloody  Nero  takes  the  reins 
A.'^'  Of  Roman  pomp,  whose  cruel  chains 

The  world  keen  felt,  and  history  shows 
His  blood-stain'd  deeds.     Britannia's  rose 
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Grew  paler  daily ;  south  and  north, 
From  lovely  Thames  to  Clyde  and  Forth, 
Britons  and  Caledonians  feel 
The  Roman  yoke ;  her  men  of  steel 
Let  loose,  and,  urged  by  Nero's  power, 
Torment  our  fathers:  now  they  o'er 
These  lands  oppression  widely  bear, 
Which  leads  to  madness  and  despair. 
The  Caledonians  brave,  combine 
With  southern  Britons  on  the  line 
Of  Roman  camps,  now  to  defend 
Their  common  land :  their  efforts  tend 
To  check  the  tyrant.     Romans  quail 
In  many  a  battle  from  the  Gael, 
And  hearty  Britons,  filled  with  hate 
'Gainst  Nero ;  Tacitus  doth  state 
In  gems  of  beauty  these  dread  scenes, 
(Chief  doings  of  the  kings  and  queens 
In  those  dark  times,  when  tyrant's  sword 
Was  all  the  law  when  despot  lord 
Could  slay  the  millions  as  they  pleased : 
Britain  has  often  thus  been  teased.) 
Galgacus  was  the  mighty  chief 
Of  Caledonia ;  but  his  brief 
History  shortly  tells  the  blows 
He  dealt  upon  his  nation's  foes ; 
He  watched  the  Romans  from  his  hills 
And  rocks  impregnable,  whose  rills 
Murmured  to  eagle's  hungry  scream, 
And  dashing  torrents  (bards'  fond  dream,) 
Roaring,  impetuous,  foaming,  wild, 
Where  mountains  are  on  mountains  piled ; 
Then  pouncing  on  the  Roman  hosts, 
Who  troubled  wide  the  Scottish  coasts, 
He  made  them  feel  the  woes  they  dealt, 
Leading  his  bands  of  kilt  and  belt. 
Meanwhile  the  tyrant  Nero  grows 
In  crimes,  than  which  no  history  shows 
Darker  in  dye ;  his  mother,  wife, 
Friends,  sister,  he  deprived  of  life. 
The  monster  then  set  Rome  on  fire, 
And  blamed  the  Christians  for  this  dire 
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Calamity  his  hand  had  wrought. 

Brutal  in  heart,  as  rude  in  thought, 

Savage  as  howling  beasts  that  roam 

The  Lybian  wilds,  where  nought  but  gloom 

And  terror  reign,  was  this  dark  prince, 

Who  met  a  dreadful  recompence — 

He  fell  by  rude  assassin's  blade, 

And  Rome  rejoiced  that  he  was  dead! 

A  beauteous  British  queen  doth  now 

Arrest  my  muse ;  Cowper,  didst  thou 

Not,  in  sweet  numbers,  sing  her  praise, 

And  to  her  honour  plaudit  raise? 

Much  had  she  from  the  Roman  borne, 

Her  lands  were  wasted,  children  torn 

From  her  embrace ;  her  husband  slain 

By  gory  hands,  in  Nero's  reign. 

Pity  and  admiration  blend, 

Bold  loyalty  and  virtue  lend 

Their  energies,  to  aid  this  queen, 

Of  valiant  heart,  and  mind  serene, 

Of  courage  like  Deborah's  might, 

Like  Miriam's  soul  for  what  was  right. 

Two  hundred  thousand  sturdy  men 

All  armed  for  her,  are  quickly  seen 

Advancing  swiftly  on  the  foe, 

Bad  Nero's  host;  and  now  a  blow 

Is  struck,  which  made  the  Romans  reel 

For  many  a  day,  and  well  they  feel. 

Wronged  Boadicea  leads  her  host 
^' D*  In  person  'gainst  the  Roman  post, 

'  Near  famed  Saint  Albans,  ancient  place, 
Which  then  was  strong,  and  snared  the  grace 
Of  Rome's  high  chiefs  assembled  there, 
Preparing  for  the  dreadful  war. 
On  roll'd  the  chariots,  Britons  see 
The  mail  clad  foe ;  the  butchery 
Of  death  begins,  the  brave  Silures 
And  Cambrians  firm,  where  Severn  pours 
Its  beauteous  waters, — these  had  joined 
The  bold  Icenie — all  combined 
With  tribes  of  Tribantes,  to  aid 
Thejr  injured  queen,  who  now  displayed 
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Heroic  bearing — drives  her  foes. 
As  if  by  whirlwind,  now  arose 
Her  voice  in  words  which  nature  taught; 
Britons  keen  listened — fiercer  fought 
For  her  who  had  proud  Nero  scorned, 
And  his  dark  yoke  so  bravely  spurned. 
To  London  now  the  Britons  hie, 
While  Romans,  terror-stricken,  fly. 
London  is  taken,  plunder'd,  burn'd; 
The  queen,  victorious,  heavy  turn'd 
Her  hand  upon  her  cruel  foes, 
And  paid  them  back  in  rending  woes — 
The  sorrows  deep,  which  long  had  pressed 
The  Britons,  south,  and  east,  and  west.     (6.) 
Brave  Boadicea  struggled  long, 
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But  Roman  science  made  them  strong 
In  battle-field :  new  armies  come 
Proud  Rome  to  aid,  and  soon  the  doom 
Of  Britons  and  their  queen  is  sealed, 
Though  hard  they  struggle,  yet  they  yield. 
Rome  now  assembles  all  her  might, 
Opposing  hosts  rush  to  the  fight ; 
Stern  Suetonius  leads  his  bands, 
And  Boadicea  still  commands 
Her  daring  Britons  'gainst  those  hordes 
" Of  many  lands,"  whose  busy  swords 
Had  oft  been  bathed  in  noblest  blood 
Of  Albion's  isle,  which  long  had  stood, 
And  righteously,  against  these  foes, 
The  tools  of  Csesar.     Now  the  rose 
Grew  paler  daily ;  Britons  sink 
Beneath  the  sword :  on  ruin's  brink 
Their  queen  is  seen — her  life  she  takes, 
Like  Cato,  when  all  hope  forsakes 
Her  anxious  breast,  by  sorrows  riven, 
'Gainst  which  she  long  had  nobly  striven. 
The  gold  of  Rome  was  lavished  far, 
To  bribe  the  Britons  in  this  war, 
And  Albion's  chiefs  the  bribes  did  clutch, 
Like  other  tribes  they  loved  to  touch 
The  golden  baits ;  alas!  frail  man 
Oft  faileth  here,  deny  who  can ! 
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Fierce  Suetonius  ends  his  days ; 

For  him  I  ween,  no  Druid  lays 

Are  made,  but  execrations  rise 

Against  his  name,  whom  those  despise 

Who  loved  their  country,  mourned  its  wrongs 

By  him  inflicted.     It  belongs 

To  truth  to  tell  how  Nero-like 

Was  Suetonius,  who  did  strike 

But  horror  through  the  feeling  mind 

Of  all  who  are  to  truth  inclined. 

Nero  is  dead!  cursed  is  the  name 

Of  that  vile  prince,  the  bane  and  shame 

Of  all  the  palmy  lands  he  ruled ; 

And  hatred  never  yet  has  cooled 

Against  that  brute  in  human  shape ; ' 

The  fox,  the  tiger,  wolf  and  ape, 

Combined  in  him,  gave  warning  deep 

To  nations,  liberty  to  keep 

Against  all  tyrants — bloody  knaves 

Who  dig  for  freedom,  only  graves? 

Galba  to  Nero  now  succeeds, 

A  man  of  dark  and  cruel  deeds, 

Who  reigned  but  shortly,  then  gave  way 

To  rude  Vitellius,  whose  short  day 

Of  power  was  its  feature  best. 

Now  Otho  reigns,  of  milder  crest : 

Rome  is  convulsed,  the  warrior's  sword 
*' D*  Is  that  which  gives  the  ruling  word 
In  that  proud  city,  filled  with  pelf; 
From  thousand  bands,  each  for  himself, 
Their  maxim  was,  and  might  gave  right 
To  greedy  chiefs  in  every  fight, 
To  all  their  actions ;  turmoil,  strife, 
And  fighting  there,  embittered  life. 
Amidst  these  insurrections  wide, 
Britain  is  rising;  o'er  the  tide 
She  has  her  ships;  her  valiant  men 
Improve  in  learning ;  they  retain 
The  spirit  Boadicea  showed, 
And  Caractacus,  wise  and  good. 
A.  D.  Vespasian  comes,  that  mighty  chief, 
70.  From  Israel's  clime,  and  gives  relief 
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To  Roman  troubles;  he  subdues 

By  courage  firm,  by  lofty  views, 

The  factious  ones :  the  Britons  he 

Befriends,  who  sought  his  clemency; 

Feeling  his  kindness,  they  now  draw 

Closer  in  love,  to  Roman  law, 

And  Roman  laws  now  milder  shone, 

Since  good  Vespasian  ruled  alone. 

'Twas  this  brave  prince,  and  his  mild  son, 

Who  David's  famous  city  won, 

Destroyed  the  temple,  tower,  and  place 

Where  Solomon,  in  kingly  grace, 

Reigned  more  renowned  than  all  who  bore 

The  diadem  in  those  lands  before. 

The  prophets  oft  this  fate  foretold, 

They  doomed  Jerusalem,  of  old, 

To  fell  destruction,  for  the  crimes 

Of  Jacob's  land ;  and  through  all  times 

That  city's  fall  will  witness  bear, 

That  all  God's  sayings  faithful  are.     (7.) 

See  Matthew,  chapter  twenty-fourth, 

Reader,  consult  it,  its  high  worth 

Will  well  repay  the  pious  mind: 

Christ  speaks  the  words — what  heart  so  blind 

As  not  to  see  God's  finger  here ! 

And  seeing,  who  will  not  revere 

That  wisdom  vast,  which  knows  no  bound, 

A  deep  where  all  our  thoughts  are  drowned! 

The  city  perished — not  a  stone 

Was  left  beside  its  neighbour,  none, 

But  all  thrown  down,  as  doomed  by  God, 

Of  that  famed  temple  kings  had  trode, 

Built  by  great  Solomon  the  Wise, 

The  noblest  fabric  'neath  the  skies! 

Eleven  hundred  thousand  souls 

Fell  in  this  war.     Josephus  holds 

Truth's  mirror  to  the  mental  eye ; 

He  saw  those  scenes  of  agony 

His  pen  describes.     Commander  there, 

He  struggled  bravely  in  the  war 

Against  the  Romans,  with  the  Jews, 

Till  all  was  gone.     Impartial  views 
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He  gives  of  these  tremendous  scenes, 

Acknowledges  his  nation's  sins 

As  that  great  cause,  and  that  alone, 

Which  made  their  Maker  to  disown 

"The  chosen  race,"  and  scatter  them 

Far  as  the  sun  puts  forth  his  beam. 

Josephus,  scholar,  prophet,  priest, 

Captain,  stood  firm,  did  not  desist 

Opposing  Rome,  till  hope  had  fled, 

And  dark  despair  had  widely  spread 

Through  Jewish  ranks  that  all  was  lost — 

He  then  surrendered.     Titus  lost 

No  time  in  showing  high  regards 

To  this  great  captive ;  he  awards 

High  honours  to  the  noble  Jew 

At  Rome,  and  aids  him  to  pursue 

His  studies  in  historic  lore, 

When  landed  on  Italia's  shore. 

Ye  British  youth!  Josephus'  page 

Delightfully  should  you  engage, 

It  sheds  a  ray  of  heavenly  hue, 

On  God's  own  book,  which  speaks  to  you 

Of  bliss  eternal;  bids  you  give 

Your  years  to  Him,  who  will  receive 

The  homage  of  the  youthful  heart, 

Who  from  his  precepts  never  part. 

The  wisest  of  the  human  race 

Need,  equal  with  the  weak,  His  grace, 

Who  did  for  all  mankind  once  die, 

In  agony  on  Calvary ! 

Rome  favours  Britain ;  her  chief  men 
^2'  Instructions  get,  firm  to  maintain 

The  rules  of  justice  o'er  these  lands: 
Vespasian,  Titus,  send  commands 
To  Albion's  isle  of  kind  intent ; 
Commanders  here  their  efforts  bent, 
With  native  Britons  to  improve 
The  state,  and  things  harmonious  move ; 
The  factious  chiefs  are  now  repressed, 
And  trade  and  learning  show  their  crest. 
What  can  retard  the  British  mind 
Unshackled?     Waters,  warring  wind, 
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In  vain  oppose  their  adverse  power 
To  Britons  in  the  trying  hour. 
Her  mariners  that  sweep  the  seas, 
Amidst  "the  battle  and  the  breeze," 
To  countless  nations  show  her  might 
Her  poets  in  their  radience  bright, 
Philosophers  of  glorious  mould, 
And  moralists  of  worth  untold, 
Her  scientific  men,  display 
The  powers  of  mind,  whose  rich  array 
Have  blessed  the  world,  and  yet  shall  bless 
Mankind  afar,  and  numberless ! 
These  germs  existed  in  those  days 
When  Caractacus'  might  did  raise 
The  Britons  for  his  glorious  land 
Of  thousand  wonders,  wonders  grand ! 
But  love  of  freedom  marks  these  shores ; 
Here  liberty  its  lustre  pours 
Abroad,  and  nations  catch  the  fire 
That  doth  the  Britons'  soul  inspire. 

Now  learned  Agricola  comes, 
^'  And  by  his  acts  the  island  blooms ; 

The  British  youth  the  generous  flame 
Imbibed,  and  Roman  knowledge  came 
Fresh  in  its  beauty  to  illume 
Men's  minds.     The  poets  in  their  bloom, 
(Those  songs  Augustus  Caesar  heard,) 
From  Mantua's  bard — Virgil,  who  stirred 
All  hearts — and  Horace,  whose  sweet  lay 
Can  spread  a  charm  through  darkest  day, 
And  lively  Ovid,  Juvenal  grave,      ) 
And  godlike  Cicero — these  gave      >• 
New  life  to  Britain,  on  the  wave    } 
And  on  the  land.     And  Grecian  lore 
Was  now  transplanted  to  our  shore 
By  learned  Greeks  and  Romans  wise, 
Whose  souls  in  lofty  enterprise, 
Delighted  much  that  path  to  tread, 
Where  knowledge  doth  its  blessings  shed, 
And  British  youth  with  ardour  glowed, 
In  those  rich  charms  which  truth  bestowed. 
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In  architecture  Britain  rose, 
In  arts  and  science  rich  she  shows 
Her  mind  unfolding,  'mid  alarms 
That  oft  arose  from  Roman  arms, 
When  chiefs  ambitious  made  their  gain 
By  pelf,  which  did  their  glories  stain. 

Brave  Agricola  now  surveys 
"g^f  The  British  Isle,  which  till  those  days 

Was  partially  but  known  to  Rome, 
Whose  piercing  eye  went  far  from  home. 
The  Caledonians  take  alarm, 
And  for  dread  conflict  sternly  arm. 
These  bands  of  Celtic  tribes  were  brave 
As  lions,  and  a  brush  they  gave 
To  Roman  hosts,  that  swept  their  plains, 
And  wooed  their  necks  to  Caesar's  chains. 
Battles  on  battles  they  maintain^ 
And  when  defeated  on  the  plain, 
The  Caledonians  mount  their  hills, " 
Where  torrents'  roar  and  thunder-peals 
Are  heard  resounding  through  the  glens, 
And  rock-perched  eagle  wildly  rends 
The  welkin  with  his  tones  sublime, 
Where  man  or  beast  could  never  climb. 
The  last  dread  conflict  'tween  the  bands 
Of  Caledon  and  Rome,  now  stands 
Well  pictured  out  at  Ardoch's  camp, 
Which  has  undoubted  Roman  stamp 
Upon  its  brow.     The  struggle  here  • 
Was  long  and  bloody ;  Roman  spear 
And  Caledonian  steel-tipt  bills 
Slew  thousands  'neath  those  Perthshire  hills. 
"This  hard-fought  day"  is  well  pourtrayed 
By  Tacitus,  whose  pen  essayed 
To  picture  fairly  that  dark  fray. 
But  Caledonia  lost  the  day, 
And  Rome  extended  there  her  line  " 
By  skill  and  courage.     Tourist!  thine 
Should  be  this  route,  when  sunbeams  throw 
Their  brightness  far  o'er  glens  that  show, 
And  hills,  the  grandeur  of  the  North, 
By  lovely  Tay  and  winding  Forth.     (8.) 
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This  balmy  route  now  courts  my  muse, 

On  which  great  .Nature  largely  strews 

Her  charms  bewitching,  to  beguile 

The  pilgrim  in  his  summer  toil. 

Stranger !  when  on  this  journey  thou 

Art  bent,  look  out,  the  Scots  will  show 

Thee  proudly,  gory  Bannockburn, 

Then  Stirling's  rock,  whose  turrets  spurn 

The  foe  who  dares  in  hostile  mood 

To  climb  their  heights,  on  objects  rude. 

From  Stirling's  heights,  that  classic  town, 

Look  keen  around  thee,  what  renown 

From  great  events,  comes  from  that  spot, 

So  lovely  in  its  robes  unwrought! 

Survey  that  river — how  it  roams, 

Meandering  round  sweet  Scottish  homes! 

Those  links  of  loveliness !  how  coy 

The  steamer  seems!  does  it  annoy 

Thee,  tourist,  by  its  slow  advance 

Through  fairy  scenes  in  zigzag  glance, 

Which  it  now  quits — then  round  it  turns 

Back  to  the  castle,  then  returns 

As  quickly,  but  yet  to  and  fro, 

Seeming  unwilling  to  forego 

The  sights  of  beauty  manifold, 

Which  come  successive — strongly  hold 

The  raptured  mind  in  thraldom  sweet, 

Such  as  it  may  but  seldom  meet! 

Pass  we  from  thence  to  Allan's  Bridge, 

While  on  each  side  is  famous  ridge 

Of  mountain  scenery,  most  fair, 

Bland  Keir  and  Ochills  well  will  share 

The  pleasing  gaze  of  those,  whose  eyes 

Are  sent  abroad  to  sympathize, 

Where  mighty  Nature  shows  her  charms 

Free  from  all  care,  and  man's  alarms. 

Now  Dunblane,  where  good  Leighton  taught, 

Presents  some  beauties  which  have  brought 

Strangers  afar ;  famed  wells  are  here,          1 

And  Bridge  of  Allan,  close  by  Keir, 

Famed  mineral  wells,  man's  life  to  cheer.  ) 
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Now  Roman  Ardoch  comes  in  view, 

Where  great  Galgacus  bravely  drew 

His  Caledonians  stern,  to  try 

His  strength  with  Rome.     Though  forced  to  fly, 

Heroic  was  he  in  retreat, 

And  Rome  confessed  his  valour  great. 

To  Muthell,  Crieff,  then  Methven  fair, 

The  stranger  hies,  through  scenes  most  rare, 

By  Castle  Drummond,  to  that  spot 

Where  stands  bright  Perth,  which  every  Scot 

Knows  how  to  laud,  which  bards  have  sung, 

Scott,  Burns,  and  Wordsworth,  in  their  strong 

Life-breathing  lays,  these  scenes  among! 

Domitian  takes  the  Roman  throne ; 
Ag^'  A  tyrant  he,  and  millions  groan 

Beneath  his  sway ;  the  Britons  he 
Oppressed  with  basest  perfidy. 
Brave  Agricola  they  lament, 
Their  friend  and  patron  :  he  was  sent 
Away  from  Britain  by  the  frown 
Of  vile  Domitian,  for  his  own 
Base  creatures  there  to  tyrannize 
O'er  Albion's  checkered  destinies. 
And  now  a  persecution  dire, 
Like  Nero's  reigned ;  the  hellish  fire 
Was  kindled  fierce  by  wicked  hands ; 
Men,  women,  children,  by  commands 
Of  Rome's  dark  monarch,  were  consumed 
In  blazing  fires,  and  others  doomed 
To  wild  beasts,  in  their  hungry  den, 
To  glut  the  rage  of  cruel  men. 
But  He  who  in  the  burning  bush 
Spake  words  to  Moses,  then  to  hush 
The  dread  of  Israel,  Abraham's  race, 
With  promise  breathing  heavenly  grace, 
Stood  by  the  followers  of  his  Son, 
The  holy  and  anointed  One ; 
And  in  heroic  voice  they  raised 
Their  souls  to  Him,  whom  Daniel  praised 
In  lions'  den  at  Babylon, 
By  Alexander's  might  o'erthrown,     (9.) 
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That  great  and  drunken  cit j !  now 

Where  wild  beasts  prowl  and  hemlocks  grow, 

Where  bats  thick  nestle,  serpents  hiss, 

And  hungry  lions  roar — all  this 

Exact  fulfilment  of  God's  threat, 

Bj  holy  prophets,  who  have  set 

Their  brand  on  Babylon,  that  we 

And  all  mankind  his  truth  might  see, 

And  seeing  it,  the  truth  adorn, 

And  in  God's  image  daily  learn 

New  lessons  of  His  boundless  love, 

Whose  mercies  to  us  ceaseless  move. 

The  Caledonians  rush  again 
AQQ'  From  lakes  and  hills  to  battle  plain, 

Maddened  by  Rome,  whose  bands  they  meet 
In  bloody  frays,  and  oft  repeat 
Chastisement  terrible :  they  now 
Meet  Roman  foe,  whose  haughty  brow 
Reflects  the  purpose  of  their  mind. 
And  could  these  northern  tribes  be  blind 
To  Rome's  dark  aim,  that  greedy  aim, 
Which  urged  her  on  in  battle-flame  ? 
Hard  by  Dumbarton's  frowning  rock, 
Which  long  will  brave  the  billow's  shock, 
Was  this  dread  conflict,  where  Clyde  meets 
The  limpid  Leyen,  which  it  greets 
As  sister,  to  wide  ocean  bound, 
Where  Britons1  thousand  ships  are  found. 
Dread  was  the  struggle,  man  to  man: 
On  Dumbuck  hill  marks  plainly  can 
Be  traced,  where  Romans  met  our  sires 
In  hottest  rage  of  battle-fires ; 
The  route  is  seen  these  warriors  trode 
In  wrath  and  terror,  and  in  blood! 
Brave  Caledon  the  battle  lost, 
Though  Roman  life  it  dearly  cost. 

A  blank  comes  here,  but  fables  guide 
jjj"  Imagination  through  the  tide 

Of  British  scenes  for  twenty  years, 
When  bold  the  Caledonian  spears 
And  arrows  are  displayed  in  wrath, 
Wide  on  the  Anglo-Roman  path. 
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When  great  Severus  cometh  forth 

With  mighty  host  to  curb  the  North, 

The  firm  and  hardy  Scots  assailed 

Their  Roman  foes,  though  sternly  mailed 

In  iron  were  these  roving  hosts, 

Who  wasted  Caledonia's  coasts. 

Rome  triumphed  still,  but  trifling  gained 

'Gainst  Scots,  who  bravely  her  disdained. 

Walls,  forts,  and  towers,  incessant  rise 

On  lines  of  Roman  enterprise. 

Through  Scotland  traces  manifold 

Of  war-works  of  stern  Rome  of  old 

Are  seen  by  all,  which  loudly  tell 

How  hard  it  was  'mong  Scots  to  dwell — 

How  Rome  was  watched,  and  sorely  tried, 

By  Tay,  Nith,  Forth,  and  Glasgow's  Clyde ; 

Nor  less  by  Severn's  beauteous  flood, 

By  Dee  and  Mersey  Britons  stood ; 

By  Thames  and  Trent,  and  classic  Wye, 

And  Shakspeare's  Avon,  Quse,  defy 

Our  fathers  often  did,  those  bands 

That  came  in  war  from  many^  lands 

This  Isle  to  subjugate  and  tease, 

Now  palmy  Mistress  of  the  seas ! 

The  Roman  learning  beams  afresh 
12Q-  On  Albion's  Isle.     They  cherish 

'  High  views — (the  Britons) — battle  still 
'Gainst  Rome,  on  vale,  and  glen,  and  hill. 
Lucius  Antonius  is  repulsed, 
And  all  the  island  is  convulsed. 
They  now  combine  and  issue  forth, 
Men  of  the  south  and  gallant  north, 
In  energy  against  the  foe, 
And  make  him  tremble — quick  to  know 
They  are  not  now  the  Persian  bands 
Who  meet  them  on  these  British  lands, 
But  Scots  and  Britons,  firmly  bent 
To  have  their  rights,  which  Rome  had  rent 
Asunder,  to  divide  between 
Those  greedy  chiefs,  of  mischief  keen, 
Whose  study  was  how  to  " devour 
Much  flesh,"  as  seen  where  prophets  pour 
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Their  floods  celestial ; — Daniel  speaks 
In  holy  light,  he  silence  breaks — • 
Shows  Rome's  dread  path  by  land  and  tide 
With  "ships  of  Chittim"  on  the  wide 
Rude  billowed  deep,  which  bore  them  here, 
When  Julius  came  these  lands  to  tear 
By  war's  dread  hand:  and  did  he  not 
"Devour  much  flesh,"  and  leave  a  blot 
Upon  his  name  no  time  can  clear? 
'Tis  true  to  life — the  prophets  steer 
'Mid  heavenly  sun-light;  pen  divine 
Was  theirs  to  hold — it  shall  be  mine 
When  speaking  of  our  glorious  Isle, 
To  show  how  we  can  reconcile, 
With  no  perversion,  God's  own  lore, 
High  messages  which  prophets  bore 
In  other  lands  five  hundred  years, 
And  twice  that  number,  as  appears 
From  facts  unerring.     They  foretold 
The  glorious  things  we  now  behold — 
'Tis  no  delusion.     Tremble  then, 
Dark  sceptic,  tremble!  thy  poor  pen, 
And  tongue  blaspheming,  strive  in  vain 
The  Christian  evidence  to  stain. 
Firm  on  the  rock  the  prophets  build, 
God  was  their  sun,  and  He  their  shield; 
In  doctrine  sound,  in  practice  pure, 
They  shall  while  shining  stars  endure 
Instruct,  delight,  and  bless  mankind, 
Heal  yet  the  sick,  and  cure  the  blind! 
The  Book  of  Life,  translated  free  1 

From  blot  and  blemish,  shall  to  me —    > 
I  hope  to  all  men — henceforth  be  ) 

That  one  confession,  full  of  life, 
And  free  from  priestly,  party  strife, 
Which  now  disturbs  our  nation  wide, 
And  old-formed  friendships  keen  divide. 

The  Roman  chief,  brave  Urbicus, 
lio  Deep  skill  displays — I  will  discuss 

His  merits  fairly,  while  my  heart 
Clings  to  the  Britons,  who  apart 
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Stood  for  their  country.     Nobly  still, 

On  lovely  plain  and  frowning  hill, 

This  martial  hero  met  the  bands 

Of  Caledon  on  northern  lands, 

When  fierce  and  bloody  was  the  fray, 

But  Roman  tactics  won  the  day. 

Though  great  Galgacus'  spirit  lived 

In  Picts  and  Scots,  who  oft  derived 

Much  booty  by  incursions  wild — 

'Gainst  Roman  chiefs  whom  they  reviled — 

Beyond  Rome's  walls  from  Roman  spoil, 

Wrung  from  the  southern  Britons'  soil. 

Rome  firmly  fixed  her  mail  clad  band 

On  south,  and  Caledonia's  strand, 

Where,  though  reluctant,  Britons  yield, 

And  Scots  are  driven  from  the  field. 

The  lords  of  Rome  had  sent  afar 

Their  eagle,  sign  of  cruel  war; 

But  Britain  rises — genius  buds 

And  blossoms,  'gainst  opposing  floods  ; 

Religion  from  the  Eastern  clime 

Blooms  richer  in  its  rays  sublime — 

The  Christian  code  of  heavenly  hue, 

Whose  doctrines  pure,  and  precepts  true, 

Apostles  first  had  planted  here, 

Pursuant  to  the  bright  career 

Of  Him  whose  life  was  "doing  good," 

Who  sent  his  followers  o'er  the  flood, 

And  gave  commission  they  should  go 

Far  as  the  stars  reflect  their  glow — 

Far  as  the'  sun  with  radiant  beams 

Glads  woods  and  vales,  and  crystal  streams — 

Should  go,  the  "light  of  life  "  to  bear 

To  all  our  race — that  message  rare 

Which  Jesus  came  on  earth  to  bring, 

Whose  glorious  charms  the  angels  sing! 

Verus  is  chief  o'er  Britain's  isle — 
J'YQ'  Then  comes  Commodius,  cruel,  vile, 

Greedy,  vindictive — basely  he 
Ruled  o'er  the  Britons.     Perfidy 
Marked  all  his  acts — his  only  aim 
Was  how  the  Britons'  wealth  to  claim ; 
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His  minion  creatures  only  rise, 
And  Britons'  rights  he  doth  despise, 
Promotes  but  Romans  in  the  state — 
To  truth  a  foe,  in  pride  elate. 
Such  was  Commodius,  wily  chief, 
But  best  of  all,  his  reign  was  brief. 
Brief  be  all  tyrants  on  the  earth, 
Of  plebeian  or  of  kingly  birth  I 

The  Caledonians  now  invade 
jgQ*  The  Roman  lands,  and  havoc  made 

On  their  wild  march  to  southern  shore, 
Where  Rome  had  triumphed  Britons  o'er. 
The  hardy  Celts  in  numbers  vast 
From  Grampians  press — war's  furious  blast 
Is  heard  afar,  and  Ossian's  bands 
Find  dreadful  task  for  Roman  hands : 
Their  walls,  and  forts,  and  martial  minds 
Are  scorned — where  Clyde  impetuous  winds 
Its  foamy  course,  down  glens  and  rocks, 
By  wild  woods  deep,  and  ancient  oaks. 
These  deeds  are  seen  in  Ossian's  muse — 
In  tones  of  fire  they  live.     His  views 
And  vivid  pictures  well  pourtray 
The  strifes  of  many  a  Roman  fray. 
These  Celtic  Druid  strains  oft  charmed 
My  youthful  days — my  bosom  warmed 
As  by  the  bard  of  "Cona's  stream" 
My  thoughts  were  raised  to  watch  the  beam, 
In  all  its  varied  lovely  hue, 
Of  silver  moon,  as  mild  it  threw 
Its  friendly  light  on  silent  eve, 
On  nature's  glories — then  we  cleave 
More  firmly  to  the  things  divine, 
Rich  pictured  in  her  great  outline. 
Marcellus  comes,  the  Roman  chief, 
To  aid  his  bands,  and  give  relief 
From  Celtic  valour — dark  the  fight 
That  now  ensues — but  Roman  might, 
Again  triumphant,  drove  the  Celt 
Through  moors  and  woods,  whose  blood  is  spilt 
Largely  by  many  a  river  side, 
By  Forth,  Nith,  Tay,  romantic  Clyde. 
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Deep  guilty  Rome  I     "  Devouring  flesh — 
Much  flesh" — was  writ  of  thee,  and  fresh 
The  writing  stands  in  prophet's  page, 
Thou  "iron  power"  of  war's  wild  rage! 
The  Scots  retreat,  by  Rome  pursued, 
While  desolating  soldiers  trode 
The  Caledonian  lands  afar, 
Spreading  the  wail  of  dark  despair! 

Claudius  Albinus  next  we  find 
'J8JJ'  Who  served  in  Gaul,  of  sober  mind, 

Prudent,  and  wise,  and  just  was  he, 
Commander,  or  by  land  or  sea. 
He  takes  the  power,  and  Britons  feel 
His  willingness  their  wounds  to  heal : 
The  Island  flourished  in  his  day, 
And  Britons'  homes  looked  blythe  and  gay  ; 
Their  gallant  youth  to  Rome  repair, 
To  drink  at  living  fountains  there, 
Where  Cicero  arid  Virgil's  strains 
Compensate  much  for  Roman  chains. 
Where  wise  Quintillian  gave  those  rules 
For  Roman  tongue,  in  her  famed  schools, 
Which  Britons  yet  know  how  to  prize, 
And  here  engraft  them.     Rich  supplies 
From  Greece  and  Roman  lore,  we  own 
Came  to  our  isle;  but  seeds  were  sown 
Of  glorious  knowledge,  in  this  isle, 
Long  ere  proud  Romans  trod  our  soil. 
From  Palestine  and  Egypt's  strand 
First  beamed  the  light  on  British  land ; 
From  Joseph's  line — once  Egypt's  lord, 
Of  Jacob's  race,  (so  heaven's  own  word) 
Came  truth  celestial — prophet  lore, 
Went  out,  and  touched  on  Albion's  shore;     (10.) 
These  "Western  Isles"  the  prophets  saw 
Receiving  heaven's  up-building  law, 
As  onward  glanced  their  mind's  clear  eye 
Through  ages  of  futurity! 
When  Jacob's  tribes  compelled  to  roam 
From  their  loved  lands,  should  seek  a  home 
On  foreign  shores — in  "distant  isles 
'Along  strangers."     Scripture  reconciles 
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Its  lessons — facts  unerring  show 
The  prophets  felt  the  heavenly  glow. 

Commodius  meets  a  tragic  death, 
j9g*  By  woman's  hand  resigns  his  breath, 

His  concubine  was  that  base  one 
(Martia)  by  whom  the  deed  was  done; 
Such  women  who  so  vilely  live, 
Cannot  be  true,  they  will  deceive, 
Betray  the  man  who  trusts  their  word; 
And  history  doth  this  fact  afford 
As  warning  firm  to  foolish  man 
Who  violates  great  nature's  plan 
Of  man  and  wife,  not  man  and  wives!    1 
One  man,  one  woman,  virtue  gives 
This  precept,  and  in  God  it  lives!  ) 

Assassinations  thickly  rise, 
Rome  little  values  human  ties, 
Contending  chiefs  for  basest  ends 
Betray  their  parents,  brothers,  friends, 
Truce-breakers,  hateful,  selfish  grown, 
Each  grasping  for  himself  alone ; 
'Twas  Paul  of  Tarsus  drew  them  well, 
His  pen  divine  doth  largely  dwell 
In  that  Epistle  which  he  wrote 
To  Rome,  its  welfare  to  promote ; 
On  Roman  morals  lie  doth  shine, 
His  picture  's  true  in  every  line, 
Their  own  historians  cannot  hide 
The  naked  facts  of  Roman  pride 
And  luxury,  and  drunkenness, 
And  cruelty — unrighteousness, 
And  every  vice  which  mars  a  land, 
Neglecting  God's  supreme  command 
To  fear  his  name,  his  laws  obey, 
And  to  him  rightful  homage  pay. 
All  were  not  thus ;  a  goodly  few 
The  path  of  virtue  did  pursue, 
These  Romans  better  knew  their  God, 
And  in  the  Saviour's  footsteps  trod. 
War  was  the  Roman  brand  and  bane, 
And  love  of  war  fixed  deep  the  stain 
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Upon  this  nation  in  the  end ; 

War  did  her  provinces  wide  rend, 

And  speedily  her  ruin  came 

Amidst  barbarian  battle-flame ; 

She  lingered  out  a  living  death, 

Struggling  and  pining,  reft  of  breath ; 

"A  house  divided  cannot  stand," 

And  Roman  walls  are  but  the  sand, 

And  forts  and  towers  will  crumble  all 

When  God's  just  judgments  on  them  fall: 

Blood  cries  for  blood  since  days  of  Cain, 

And  fighting  nations  shall  be  slain ; 

Who  love  war's  trade  shall  scattered  be, 

Tis  heaven's  just  threatening — God's  decree! 

Albinus  spite  of  foe  remains 

In  Britain's  isle,  and  well  restrains 

The  dark  designs  of  plotting  knaves, 

And  all  their  malice  nobly  braves ; 

He  loved  the  Britons,  pled  their  cause, 

And  round  him  warm  affection  draws, 

But  is  at  length  in  battle  slain 

By  Severus  on  Gallic  plain, 

Leading  his  trusty  British  host 

Against  that  chief  who  oft  had  crossed 

His  best  designs  through  jealousy. 

(See  Hume  and  Smollet's  history!) 

Severus  is  sole  master  now, 
*'  *"    And  Roman  nations  to  him  bow; 

Lupus  to  Britain's  isle  he  sends, 
Like  draws  to  like,  but  virtue  lends 
Its  aid  to  goodness,  and  its  friends 
Will  not  assist  the  tyrant's  power, 
But  strive  to  make  the  villains  cower. 
The  Caledonian  bands  once  more 
Pounce  on  the  Romans,  from  the  shore 
Of  Cowal  and  Lochlomond  side, 
From  Grampian  hills  of  towering  pride: 
The  mountain  tribes  and  lowlands  join, 
From  north,  east,  west,  and  south,  combine- 
Heedless  of  Roman  spears  they  rush 
On  bloody  foe,  and  bravely  push 
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Upon  the  bands  of  Italy, 
Of  Gaul,  and  ancient  Lombardj. 
A  motley  mixture  from  all  lands 
Encounter  Caledonia's  bands, 
Men,  like  to  those  whom  Fingal  led, 
The  generous  Fingal,  round  whose  head 
A  wreath  of  glory  Ossian  drew, 
In  songs  of  beauty  ever  true. 
Who  will  not  for  the  fact  contend, 
That  noble  Fingal  did  descend, 
And  lead  the  Caledonians  now 
Against  the  Romans,  who  avow 
Stern  purpose  'gainst  the  Scottish  tribes, 
.In  threats  of  vengeance — cruel  gibes? 
The  battle  rages,  Picts  and  Scots 
Of  "stormy  north,"  urged  on  by  thoughts 
Of  Roman  slaughter  on  their  friends, 
Meet  guilty  Rome,  where  Forth  slow  wends 
Its  course  through  vales  by  Stirling's  rock, 
Whose  beauty  all  descriptions  mock — 
Perchance  sweet  Ossian  with  his  sire, 
The  god  like-Fingal's  soul  on  fiie, 
Aided  those  struggles  for  the  land 
Of  glens,  fair  lakes,  and  mountains  grand.  (11.) 

Severus  sends  his  Roman  host 
^i"'  'Gainst  northern  tribes,  and  much  it  cost 

Him  in  this  war,  of  men  and  means. 
He  reached  not  these,  but  yet  not  wins 
His  object.     Fingal's  tribes  defy 
His  wily  arts,  in  ambush  lie, 
By  shady  rocks  and  groves  secure, 
Watching  their  time,  in  wrath  to  pour 
The  tide  of  battle  on  the  foe, 
Who  aimed  to  strike  the  lasting  blow. 
The  Romans  march  through  woods,  morass 
They  cut  and  drain,  ere  they  can  pass 
These  untrod  ways,  but  active  Scots 
Are  nothing  daunted.     Rome  dark  blots 
Her  honour  in  these  strifes  severe, 
To  strike  with  terror  and  with  fear 
Men  braver  than  the  host  of  Rome, 
Seeking  to  blight  each  Scottish  home. 
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These  frays  are  placed  near  Lubnaig  lake, 
Or  Callander,  whose  charms  awake 
High  feelings  in  the  human  breast 
Of  all  who  are  of  these  possessed. 
Grandeur  and  beauty  mingle  here, 
Sweet  birds  the  wild  groves  blythely  cheer; 
Loch  Katrine,  Vennachar,  unfold 
Those  glories  Scott  did  once  behold, 
When  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  came  forth 
In  all  its  loveliness  and  worth, 
(Sweetest  of  all  the  shining  lays 
From  "Great  Unknown"of  former  days,) 
From  him,  on  "Waverley"  who  will 
Live  long  and  please,  while  bards  shall  fill 

Their  minds  with  gems  for  other  dreams, 
^'  In  times  to  come  of  richest  themes. 

The  Caledonians,  ill  at  ease, 
Come  from  their  mountain  homes  to  tease 
The  daring  Romans,  who  remained 
As  guards  to  watch  them.     They  complained 
Of  Celtic  fierceness  and  revenge, 
Which  oft  did  Homes  fell  plots  unhinge. 
Romans  complain!  as  well  may  France 
Against  brave  Arabs,  who  advance, 
Bold  as  the  lion,  to  repay 
The  Gaul's  foul  work  of  that  black  day 
They  roast  alive  one  thousand  men 
And  women,  children,  in  that  den 
Of  granite  rock,  cooped  up  by  Gaul, 
The  wholesale  butcher.     Wrath  will  fall, 
The  hottest  bolts  of  wrath  for  this, 
And  God  and  nations  at  thee  hiss, 
Thou  guilty  France,  for  this  base  trick, 
Which  fiends  would  scorn:  its  fame  will  stick 
xls  Paris  plaister  on  thy  brow, 
Not  to  be  washed.  Preach  Christ!  don't  thou  ? 
The  Arabs  cannot,  will  not,  hear 
Thy  state-paid  priests,  who  meekly  steer 
In  track  of  soldiers,  such  as  those 
Who  held  the  torch  to  plant  their  woes, 
To  burn  their  brothers,  sisters,  sires, 
Their  wives  and  mothers,  in  those  fires, 
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Kindled  by  Gaul,  which  Soult  approved: 

Gray-headed  sinner!  be  thou  moved 

To  tears  repentant,  ere  thou  quit 

This  world,  to  go  where  God  doth  sit 

In  judgment,  to  reward  mankind, 

As  he  their  actions,  thoughts,  shall  find. 

Like  these,  the  Roman  soldiers  were 

Left  by  Severus,  wide  to  tear 

The  northern  clime,  where  Ossian's  voice 

And  thrilling  muse,  on  subjects  choice, 

Roused  mighty  valour  in  the  field, 

Whose  nature,  in  his  songs  revealed, 

And  objects  noble,  yet  make  known 

What  Scots  have  for  their  country  done 

In  ancient  years,  when  Romans  bore 

Deep  sway  on  Britain's  hallowed  shore — 

Britain,  whose  moral  might  is  now 

Above  compeers.     Rome!  what  art  thou! 

Mean — fallen — crushed — priest-rid;  what  pen, 

What  tongue  can  paint  thy  mind's  deep  stain! 

The  "Man  of  Sin"  has  there  his  nest, 

And  Antichrist  doth  show  his  crest 

In  city  on  the  "Seven  hills," 

Where  Tiber  glides.     This  mark  fulfils 

The  sacred  writ;  it  points  the  place 

Where  error  foul  can  have  the  face 

To  call  the  nations  to  its  bar, 

And  tell  us  truth  is  only  there. 

Infallibility  he  claims,' 

"In  place  of  God  he  sits" — nought  shames 

This  priest  of  Italy;  he  cries 

'Gainst  Bibles,  railways, — hard  he  tries 

To  bind  them  both,  lest  they  should  spoil 

The  morals  on  Italia's  soil! — 

More  of  this  "Man  of  Sin''  as  we 

{Survey  our  Island's  history!     (12.) 

Caracalla  and  Geta,  sons 

Of  Severus — two  wicked  ones, 

Contend  with  Britons,  south  and  north, 

But  chiefly  where  the  Scots  put  forth 

Avenging  power  against  the  foe, 

Whoso  mail-clad  captain  speaketh  so — 
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"Not  one  of  all  the  sex,  nor  race 

Shall  live,  I  will  their  tribes  displace: 

Scotland  shall  perish,  and  I  will 

Soon  make  the  babes  and  children  still, 

And  mothers  silent  as  the  grave: 

This  I  will  do:  on  Romans  brave!  " 

The  vaunting  chief  was  snatched  away 

Bj  griping  death — a  corpse  he  lay; 

A  dread  disease,  that  none  could  cure, 

Brought  down  his  spirit — pride  is  sure 

To  get  a  fall.     Now  Romans  grant 

A  peace  to  Caledon:  this  peace  they  want 

Not  less  than  Celts,  for  they  had  lost 

The  best  of  all  their  fighting  host; 

Full  fifteen  thousand  of  the  foe 

Lay  on  the  heaths,  from  Celtic  blow, 

Inflicted  on  these  warring  hordes, 

Whose  spirit  lived  but  in  their  swords. 

The  Britons  now  have  breathing  time; 

Severus'  sons,  now  in  their  prime, 

Remove  their  father's  corpse  to  Rome 

From  York,  to  lie  in  Adrian's  tomb, 

Where  yet  it  lies:  strange  folly,  thus 

To  guard  the  dead,  and  make  a  fuss 

When  life  is  fled,  but  take  no  care 

To  save  the  living!    Savage  war, 

Thou  brainless  monster  I  what  art  thou, 

But  hell's  wild  spawn,  let  loose  below. 

Historians  now  for  twenty  years 

Show  but  a  blank,  save  Britons'  fears 

And  hopes,  alternate,  for  their  Isle, 

As  paled  their  rose,  or  bloomed  the  while, 

Like  yon  brave  oak,  whose  branches  bend, 

When  hurricanes  in  fury  rend 

A  thousand  saplings  from  their  soil, 

But  oak's  bold  trunk  they  cannot  foil: 

So  stood  the  Britons,  like  the  race 

Of  chosen  Abraham,  sons  of  grace, 

In  Goshen's  land,  in  spite  of  foes, 

A  mighty  nation  soon  they  rose. 

Rome  could  not  quench  the  Britons'  fire; 

Floods  could  not  drown  their  strong  desiro 
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And  firm  resolve  their  land  to  save, 
To  lie  not  in  a  coward's  grave. 
This  was  the  spirit  of  that  seed 
Which  Israel  owned,  renowned  in  deed 
Of  greatness.     To  our  land  they  hied, 
Wilson  is  right — no  churchman's  pride 
Or  layman's  lore  can  change  my  mind, 
That  tribes  of  Jacob  quick  did  find 
A  pasture  green  on  Albion's  shore, 
When  rude  Assyria  on  them  bore, 
And  took  Samaria,  city  chief, 
Whose  siege  the  prophets  told  in  brief 
And  meaning  words,  fell  with  their  king 
And  polity.     From  Tyre,  they  bring, 
From  Carthage,  Zidon,  Lebanon, 
The  merchandise  they  lived  upon, 
To  Britain's  Isle,  up  brilliant  Thames 
And  gay  decked  Severn  (no  fond  dreams 
Are  these)  they  come,  the  fleets  renowned 
For  trade  expansive,  Phosnice  bound, 
Allies  of  Ephraimites  by  marriage  tiejs— - 
The  fondest,  firmest  links  of  sympathies; 
Allies  in  commerce,  genius,  they 
Are  mutual  aids,  and  far  away 
Their  ships  rebound  upon  the  wave, 
Wide  as  the  ocean's  billows  lave 
The  peopled  lands.     With  us  they  are 
Great  Jacob's  seed,  and  Rachel's  fair! 
A  goodly  portion  crossed  the  flood, 
And  mixed  with  ancient  Britons'  blood. 
Successive  Romans  now  bear  rule, 
£JJ'  Sometimes  a  wise  man,  then  a  fool. 

'  Now  civil  faction  shows  its  face, 
Murders,  and  darkest  crimes  we  trace; 
But  hardy  Britons  do  their  best, 
And  give  their  tyrants  little  rest. 
Dread  wars  now  through  the  world  prevail, 
Huns,  Goths,  and  Vandals,  fierce  assail, 
And  savage  Gauls,  by  Druid's  led, 
Fill  Roman  hosts  with  crushing  dread. 
The  "iron  power"  begins  to  sink, 
Now  driving  hard  on  ruin's  brink, 
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The  world's  great  empire,  which  had  won 
High  fame,  far  as  the  gilding  sun. 
Tough  were  the  Romans,  in  their  bands, 
They  had  the  best  of  British  lands, 
Who  now  were  treated  kind  by  Rome; 
And  well  they  may.     The  Vandals  come 
On  fair  Italia — press  her  gates, 
And  devastate  her  palmy  states. 
Romans,  and  Britons,  side  by  side,     } 
Stand  in  the  gap,  now  firm  allied, 
And  nobly  met  the  battle's  tide.          ) 
For  this  firm  friendship,  Rome  bestows 
Gifts  on  the  Islands  of  the  Rose, 
Whose  liberties  now  daily  rise, 
And  truth,  celestial,  from  the  skies 
Breaks  in  new  glory  on  these  shores, 
Where  God  now  richest  blessings  pours. 

Bold  Maximilian  meets  the  foe, 
*£'  The  chief  of  Western  Rome,  to  show 
'  What  firmness,  wisdom,  can  achieve 
For  nations.     Romans  to  him  cleave, 
And  Britons  see  in  him  their  friend, 
And  they  for  him  their  courage  lend. 
He  sends  Carausias,  brave  and  wise, 
To  sea,  on  gallant  enterprise, 
To  sweep  the  waves  of  pirate  fleets, 
Which  plundered  far.     These  soon  he  meets, 
And  Nelson-like,  on  briny  tide, 
He  captures  widely.     Britons  hied 
To  join  this  chieftain  of  the  wave, 
Who  loved  our  isle,  and  came  to  save 
It  from  the  pirates,  Huns  and  Danes, 
And  hungry  hordes,  whom  Roman  chains 
Had  long  kept  down;  Carausias  these 
Encountered  on  the  stormy  seas; 
Their  ships  and  stores  to  Britain's  isle,  J 
An  offering  these,  this  chief  the  while  [- 
Brings  up  the  Thames  in  gallant  style.) 
For  Britons  he  had  lofty  views, 
Well  worthy  of  the  British  muse, 
His  kind  intentions  quick  were  known, 
And  widely  flew  his  high  renown. 
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Britons  and  Romans  to  him  flock, 
On  Kentish  coast,  by  Dover's  rock, 
That  famous  cliff',  by  Shakespeare  sung 
In  strains  which  will  his  name  prolong, 
While  Dover's  floods  in  grandeur  tell 
The  ocean's  might,  as  high  they  swell. 
His  birth  was  from  the  humble  ranks : 
He  rose  by  merit;  greater  thanks 
Are  his  for  this,  for  genius  owns  ) 

No  rank  superior:  kingly  thrones 
Are  poor  indeed,  possessed  by  drones!    ) 
Nobly  our  isle  this  chieftain  served, 
With  patriot  zeal  and  vigour  nerved ; 
He  quelled  its  foes,  reformed  its  laws, 
And  raised  the  land  to  high  applause. 
His  noble  fleet  to  London  comes 
With  prizes  boundless,  best  of  Rome's, 
And  London's  citizens  loud  hail 
This  generous  chief.     Till  then,  no  sail 
Of  gallant  ships  had  equalled  these 
In  number,,  size,  from  ocean's  breeze; 
No  fleet  like  this  had  entered  Thames, 
Rich,  vast,  and  glorious:  how  the  beams 
Of  Heaven's  day-star  display  the  hues 
Of  thousand  banners,  as  the  crews 
Of  every  ship  with  pride  unfold 
Their  colours  for  their  chieftain  bold. 
Thou  virtuous  chief!  great  nature's  child, 
In  courage  bold,  in  temper  mild! 
This  matchless  fleet  a,  present  he 
Makes  to  the  Britons,  who  on  sea 
Have  now  a  nary  fit  to  guard 
Their  rights.     To  him  they  well  award, 
Their  sailor-hero,  trust  supreme 
On  land  and  wave,  as  it  became 
Them  for  the  noble  deeds  displayed 
By  him,  who  always  had  essayed 
To  raise  their  glorious  nation,  then 
Assailed  by  fierce  and  wicked  men : 
The  Roman  bands  with  Britons  vie, 
To  aid  this  chief,  whose  bravery 
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And  moral  bearing  win  their  love: 

He  to  his  vows  doth  faithful  prove. 

The  navy  rises  from  this  day, 

Carausias  strives  how  best  he  may 

Secure  this  isle  from  foreign  foes ; 

And  Albion's  fleet  now  daily  grows 

In  strength;  it  could  all  lands  resist, 

Who  in  their  plundering  did  persist. 

But  Britons,  by  Carausias  led, 

Amongst  them  wholesome  terror  spread, 

While  England  rose  in  wealth  and  fame, 

And  honoured  long  her  hero's  name  ; 

He  well  observed  our  noble  oaks, 

And  built  from  them  the  ships,  whose  strokes 

The  pirates  felt,  of  many  bands, 

Who  had  long  preyed  on  British  lands. 

Some  envious  Romans,  freedom's  foes, 

Hated  this  chief,  whose  virtues  rose 

To  shame  their  vices ;  Britons  stand 

Firm  in  his  cause  who  raised  their  land: 

Some  Roman  authors,  to  their  shame, 

Termed  him  "usurper:"  ill  became 

This  term  from  them.     Who  built  up  Rome? 

What  was  it  built  of?     Riches  from 

The  lands  remote,  from  every  clime 

Where  Roman  valour,  Roman  crime, 

And  Roman  power  won  its  way : 

On  every  shore  they  sought  their  prey. 

"Usurper!"  what  were  Rome's  famed  lords 

But  creatures  raised  by  warrioivswords? 

What  were  her  captains?     With  but  few 

Exceptions,  pelf  they  had  in  view. 

Carausius  nothing  had  to  fear 

When  measured  by  his  foes'  career; 

The  stores  he  brought  to  Britain's  isle 

Were  partly  robbed  from  off  her  soil, 

Or  spoils  from  other  shores,  rude  torn 

By  robbers  cruel,  who  had  borne 

A  hatred  to  the  British  isles, 

And  marred  our  lands  by  artful  wiles. 

Carausius  made  these  robbers  yield 

Their  ill-got  gains  on  every  field! 
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The  hero  falls— assassin's  hand, 
The  dark  Alextus  lifts  the  brand ; 
This  coward  knave  destroys  that  prince 
Whose  skilful  rule — -just  providence 
Had  saved  our  land  from  countless  woes, 
And  baffled  all  its  bloody  foes ; 
Had  held  the  balance  just  to  all, 
And  Britons  wept  to  hear  his  fall.     (13.) 
But  speedily  Alextus  pays 
For  this  vile  murder;  it  did  raise 
Indignant  feeling  o'er  the  land, 
Against  the  monster,  whose  fell  hand 
Was  lifted  thus  against  the  good 
And  brave  Carausius,  who  had  stood 
The  friend  of  Britain  in  her  need, 
And  in  her  cause  did  nobly  bleed. 
Constantius  took  Alextus'  life, 
He  was  the  heir  (of  genius  rife) 
Of  many  virtues ;  Britons  take 
Him  for  their  chief,  and  soon  awake 
To  brighter  views  of  light  divine, 
Whose  doctrines  now  illustrious  shine. 
The  British  youth  with  ardour  seek 
The  truth,  which  holy  prophets  speak 
From  code  which  Christ  the  Saviour  gave, 
This  world  from  sin  and  death  to  save. 
The  British  trade  increases  fast, 
Their  ships  are  seen  in  every  blast, 
Battling  with  winds  on  billows'  breast, 
To  distant  lands  in  gallant  crest ; 
Constantius  serves  his  country  well, 
And  on  his  virtues  Britons  dwell. 

Constantius  fair  Helena  weds, 
Jgg*  That  lovely  maid,  whose  virtue  sheds 

"A  glorious  hue  in  England's  page, 
The  theme  of  bard  and  holy  sage ! 
Daughter  of  Cambria's  prince  was  she, 
A  maid  renowned  of  high  degree  ; 
The  Christian  truth  this  princess  loved, 
By  it  her  actions  were  approved, 
Mild,  gentle  as  the  dove  that  moves 
Us  by  its  meekness.    Britain  loves 
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This  queeu  accomplished,  whose  bright  charms 

High  bards  have  sung ;  whose  laj  jet  warms 

The  reader  bj  its  tones  of  light, 

To  guide  our  footsteps  in  the  right. 

Ker  bright  example  widely  wins 

All  hearts  worth  winning.     She  begins 

And  ends  each  day  with  Heaven's  great  Lord, 

Taught  by  his  Spirit  and  his  word! 

Religion  !  in  the  palace,  thou, 

As  in  the  cot,  show'st  heavenly  brow; 

Thou  art  the  friend  of  humankind, 

A  light  to  cheer  the  lame  and  blind; 

To  guide  the  erring  sons  of  men 

Through  life,  in  death  their  soul  sustain, 

And  through  death's  valley  point  their  path, 

By  vital  fire  and  living  faith, 

To  those  fair  climes  of  endless  day, 

Where  briny  tears  are  wiped  away. 

This  loved  Helena  bore  a  son — 

Great  Constantine.     She  doated  on 

This  gifted  child,  and  trained  him  up 

In  Christian  virtue,  pious  hope, 

Nor  did  she  fail  his  heart  to  win 

For  God  and  truth.     Mothers,  begin 

Like  loved  Helena,  soon  to  teach 

Your  children  piety.     Let  each 

Father  and  mother  firmly  join 

This  training  in  the  light  divine. 

Helena  gave  that  isle  its  name, 

Washed  by  the  ocean,  which  we  claim 

As  ours,  that  lonely,  rock-rbound  isle, 

Where  famed  Napoleon  lived  awhile, 

When  smote  in  battle-field  was  he  J 

At  Waterloo,  and  on  the  sea, 

When  England  won  the  victory!      ) 

And  there  he  died,  forlorn  and  sad, 

The  mighty  chief,  whose  prowess  had 

Spread  terror  wide  through  Europe's  clime; 

War  was  his  game,  and  in  his  prime 

Of  "lusty  life"  he  won  his  way 

To  Moscow,  through  dark  bloody  fray ; 
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But  in  that  clime  destruction  wild 
Fell  on  his  host,  their  prospects  foiled. 
Constantius  dies,  Helena's  spouse, 
*• £•  A  gracious  prince,  of  ancient  house; 
'The  Britons  mourn  his  death  sincere, 
And  o'er  his  ashes  drop  the  tear. 
Helena's  son  from  Rome  arrives, 
Good  Constantine.     His  presence  gives 
High  rapture.     In  his  father's  place 
He  sits  supreme,  in  princely  grace ; 
He  bold  repels  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
Now  greatly  prone  their  fangs  to  fix 
On  others'  property — to  steal 
From  southern  clime :  but  soon  they  feel 
The  wrath  of  England  on  their  head, 
And  to  their  mountain  homes  they  fled. 
They  found  the  south  a  fertile  land,        ) 
And  thirst  of  prey  urged  on  their  band,  > 
To  plunder  far  beyond  their  strand.        ) 
Truth  had  not  yet  struck  deep  its  line — 
The  Christian  beam  not  yet  did  shine 
In  radiant  hues,  these  bands  to  check, 
And  justice  they  did  little  reck; 
Brute  force  and  vengeful  wrath  was  theirs — 
The  tiger-power  in  all  their  wars ; 
But  guilty  Rome  this  lesson  taught 
The  Caledonians,  Pict  and  Scot, 
These  in  return  repaid  in  coin 
Of  Rome's  own  coining,  to  the  groin! 

Wise  Constantine,  to  truth  inclined 
^  D<  His  heart  and  soul,  and  willing  mind, 
'  Embraced  its  doctrines,  spreading  fast 
Through  Britain,  where  its  anchor  cast 
Most  firmly  was ;  now  learning  thrives 
Afresh,  and  Britain  nobly  gives 
Her  ardour  in  the  race  of  fame, 
Soul-kindled  by  celestial  flame. 
Great  Constantine  now  goes  to  Gaul, 
Defeats  the  Franks,  who  loudly  call 
For  mercy,  which  no  sooner  sought 
Thau  granted,  as  by  heaven  is  taught 
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To  those  who  for  instruction  look 
In  that  true  record,  God's  own  bookt 
Idolatry  is  on  the  wane, 
And  heathen  rites  no  more  maintain 
Their  ancient  power,  in  Britain  less 
Than  many  lands ;  truth  here  did  press 
Her  doctrines  widely  on  our  shore, 
And  Jacob's  God  Britons  adore. 
Pious  Helena  much  had  done 
In  training  her  high-minded  son 
By  heavenly  doctrine  to  observe 
God's  holy  laws,  and  Him  to  serve 
Like  David  brave,  like  Solomon 
In  youthful  wisdom:  much  was  done 
By  Constantino  the  truth  to  spread — 
Schools,  colleges,  now  lift  their  head, 
Where  men  are  taught  the  Christian  code, 
And  precepts  of  the  living  God. 
Constantinople's  now  rebuilt 
^  By  this  great  prince*  where  blood  was  spilt 

'  In  torrents  dreadful,  in  those  days 
When  nations  thought  it  highest  praise 
To  slay  mankind  by  cursed  war, 
And  spread  the  reign  of  dark  despair. 
This  famous  city  was  the  seat 
Of  Eastern  Rome,  when  conflicts  great 
'Tween  Eastern,  Western  empire  rage 
In  all  their  fury  on  life's  stage. 
Byzantium  was  its  ancient  name, 
But  when  rebuilt  and  raised  to  fame 
It  took  the  name  which  now  it  bears 
From  Constantino ;  one  thousand  years 
It  stood,  till  fourteen  hundred  fifty-three, 
The  Eastern  capital  in  life  and  glee ; 
Then  stormed  it  was  by  Turkish  hordes 
And  taken — Turks,  whose  reign  affords 
Sad  specimen  of  human  wrongs 
By  despot  rule :  it  not  belongs 
To  me  to  sketch  these  heavy  woes,  ) 

Mine  is  the  island  of  the  rose, 
O'er  which  my  heart  with  rapture  glows!  J 
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This  city  has  a  lovely  site 
On  Bosphorous,  'mid  plains  of  light 
And  hills  of  glory,  cursed  by  man, 
But  not  by  God,  deny  who  can!     (14.) 
Sweet  freedom!  gift  of  heavenly  love, 
Thy  silver  tones  have  power  to  move 
All  but  the  men  of  leaden  hearts 
And  marble  minds !  thy  joy  imparts 
New  life  to  virtue :  Britain  owns 
Thy  worth,  unknown  on  despots'  thrones, 
Where  crouching  slaves  but  lick  the  dust, 
And  bow  to  laws  most  vile,  unjust! 

Constantino  quits  life's  troubled  stage, 
33^'His  joys  and  griefs  no  more  engage 

This  world's  inhabitants ;  his  end 
Was  tranquil :  he  had  been  the  friend 
.Of  Britain  from  his  early  youth, 
The  friend  of  justice  and  of  truth, 
As  taught  by  Him  who  loves  our  race, 
And  gives  to  all  his  saving  grace. 
His  favours  were  too  largely  shown 
On  heathen  priests,  that  they  might  own 
As  faith  of  theirs,  the  code  of  heaven, 
By  holy  inspiration  given ! 
They  took  the  money  of  the  state, 
But  same  in  morals  as  when  late 
They  served  false  gods  in  worship  vain ; 
And  here  we  date  the  Popish  stain, 
That  deep  corruption  which  priest- Rome 
Brought  in  with  superstition's  gloom. 
The  good  Constantino  meant  not  this, 
He  aimed  to  spread  the  Christian  bliss ; 
But  man  is  erring;  all  men  err, 
Then  be  not  thou  man's  worshipper ; 
Thou  thoughtful  Briton !  wisely  think, 
Nor  at  man's  errors  ever  wink! 
Each  for  himself  alone  must  give 
To  God  account  how  he  doth  live. 

The  Roman  power  is  falling  fast, 
3gjj'  Like  leaves  before  the  winter  blast ; 

'  The  Britons  feel  this  crumbling  down 
Of  that  vast  empire,  once  whose  frown 
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Could  make  all  nations  stand  in  awe? 
And  take  from  her  the  ruling  law; 
Could  fight  the  world  by  land  and  sea, 
From  Britain's  isle  to  Galilee, 
From  Severn's  flood  to  Nile's  old  tide, 
From  banks  of  Tiber  in  their  pride 
Of  "storied  urn,"  to  India's  strand, 
Arid  China's  walls,  so  famed  and  grand! 
Her  course  was  like  the  eagle's  flight, 
Bold,  rapid,  dazzling,  in  her  might; 
No  lion  stopped  her  earthquake  march., 
Where'er  they  willed  her  eagles  perch, 
And  proudly  from  their  nest  on  high 
They  did  the  human  race  defy. 
Rome  had  .her  mighty  orators, 
Her  moralists,  philosophers, 
Her  poets  of  celestial  hue, 
Too  vast  to  name,  to  nature  true ; 
A  legacy  these  are  to  man, 
Delightful  task  their  views  to  scan! 
These  could  not  save  Rome  from  decay, 
Nor  keep  her  Vandal  foes  away! 
Great  Cicero's  tongue  and  Virgil's  peri 
Are  powerless  now  against  such  men. 

Rome  struggles  hard  from  post  to  post, 
g'  U'  The  hungry  hordes  assault  her  coast ; 
'  Millions  press  on  her  from  all  climes 
To  share  the  spoil  of  ancient  times, 
Which  she  had  robbed  from  lands  remote, 
From  nations  which  in  wrath  she  smote, 
When  Pompey  trod  the  Grecian  vales, 
And  Julius  wrote  his  battle-tales ; 
When  Nero  waded  deep  in  blood, 
And  Severus  in  savage  mood 
Laid  Caledonia's  plains  in  waste, 
And  made  a  host  of  nations  taste 
The  cruel  conqueror's  tyrant  power — 
These  woes  they  now  on  Rome  re-shower. 
Intemperance  brought  these  Romans  down, 
Strong  drink  they  loved ;  their  mighty  throne 
A  drunkardWten  occupied, 
And  gluttons  too,  which  oft  allied 
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Are  with  each  other;  luxury 
And  indolence,  in  these  we  see 
The  fall  of  Rome,  and  Egypt  too, ' 
And  Babylon  and  Greece  we  view, 
And  mighty  Persia,  ancient  Tyre, 
And  Nineveh — from  liquid  fire, 
From  burning  drinks  of  Sodom's  vine, 
These  mighty  nations  sink  and  pine. 
Britain!  take  thou  from  these  a  hint, 
Of  thy  intemperance  quick  repent! 
Can  we  expect  a  better  fate 
Than  others,  if  our  drunken  state 
We  cherish  'mid  these  warnings  strong, 
Which  come  to  us  with  trumpet  tongue? 
Ye  gallant  leaders  of  that  band 
Who  strive  to  wipe  our  nation's  brand, 
And  chase  the  monster  vice  away 
Which  fills  our  patriots  with  dismay ; 
Yours  is  a  glorious,  god-like  aim! 
Triumph  be  yours!  for  you  I  claim 
The  voice  of  candour  from  all  minds 
Who  reverence  truth ;  thrown  to  the  winds 
Be  timid  views  and  coward  fear ; 
Fight  on  I  fight  on!  arid  heaven's  great  ear 
Will  list  your  prayers,  and  blessing  grant, 
While  thus  for  Britain's  weal  ye  pant! 
Full  sixty  million  pounds  we  spend 
Per  annum,  for  the  drinks  which  rend 
The  peace  of  Britain,  and  destroy 
Nine  million  quarters,  to  employ 
The  men  who  brew  the  drunkard's  drink ; 
And  this  per  annum!  these  we  think 
Are  facts  appalling;  Britons,  pause, 
Insult  not  heaven's  eternal  laws! 
A.  D.  The  Romans  now  quit  Britain's  shore, 
20-  They  quit  it  to  return  no  more ! 
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1  LL-potent  Rome  now  falls  a  prey; 
rl    No  human  arm  her  power  can  stay, 

!   Her  warriors  now  have  lost  their  strength ; 
Her  bards,  her  orators,  at  length 
Have  ceased  to  sing,  have  ceased  to  speak— 
No  nations  now  her  favour  seek ; 
But  all  are  pouring  on  her  shore, 
A  wreck  is  she,  to  rise  no  more ! 
This  mighty  kingdom  Daniel  saw, 
And  in  prophetic  lines  doth  draw 
Its  dreadful  outline,  as  he  mused 
In  Babylon.     'Twas  God  infused 
The  sacred  vision  in  the  mind 
Of  that  great  seer.     This  we  find 
In  chapter  seventh  of  his  book. 
Reader,  examine !  do  thou  look 
Into  that  record — thou  wilt  see 
The  "kingdom  fourth"  that  soon  should  bo 
"  Dreadful,  and  terrible,  and  strong." 
"Great  iron  teeth,"  both  sharp  and  long 
It  had,  and  did  "much  flesh  devour,'' 
And  trampled  with  its  feet. — Its  hour 
At  length  arrived,  when  its  "  ten  horns*' 
Were  broke  in  pieces.     God  informs 
The  prophet  of  a  "  little  horn" 
(The  Papacy)  that  soon  would  turn 
By  lips  presumptuous,  men  away 
From  God,  and  truth.     This  horn,  we  say, 
Is  papal  Rome  on  "  seven  hills," 
Whose  every  mark,  unerring  tells, 
It  is  the  same  that  Daniel  told. 
The  "  scarlet  beast"  we  now  behold 
Sending  his  mandates  to  his  slaves, 
Whose  minds  are  darkened.     He  who  braves 
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Those  bulls  of  Rome,  had  best  take  care 

Of  papal  vengeance.     In  the  snare 

He  will  be  caught,  unless  he  hies 

His  way  beyond  their  scorching  eyes — 

That  "  eye"  which  seemed  to  man  devout, 

Whose  wily  glare  is  pointed  out ; 

But  mark  the  end — this  "  horn"  shall  fail, 

This  "  eye  devout"  God  will  assail — 

Weak,  dim,  bereft  of  strength  and  sight, 

Heaven's  lightning  will  in  terror  smite 

This  papal  power  of  blasphemy, 

As  in  same  chapter  we  do  see. 

Ten  kingdoms  from  the  "  fourth"  arose — 

Briton  is  one ;  and  spite  of  foes, 

This  nation  daily  waxes  strong  ; 

And  for  great  ends,  God  will  prolong, 

We  hope,  its  destiny,  to  spread 

His  truth  abroad — that  he  will  shed 

His  Spirit,  and  the  dews,  and  rains, 

On  all  our  cities,  hills,  and  plains. 

The  Britons  seek  for  help  in  vain 
*3Jj'  From  Rome — she  could  not  now  sustain 

'  Her  allies,  nor  herself  defend 
Against  the  hosts  who  do  her  rend — 
The  bitter  cry  is  thus  expressed, 
For  succour,  from  the  east,  or  west, 
Of  Roman  power.   Britons  write, 
To  Etius,  Roman  Consul  bright, — 
"We  know  not  now,  which  way  to  flee, 
Chased  by  barbarians  to  the  sea, 
And  by  the  waves  forced  back  again, 
To  meet  our  savage  foes,  are  slain."     (15.) 
No  friendly  answer  came  from  Rome, 
Her  hour  was  come — her  hour  of  doom. 
The  Britons  next  to  Saxony 
Apply  for  aid;  and  soon  they  see 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  with  their  fleet, 
Upon  their  shores,  whom  they  loud  greet. 
These  were  two  mighty  chiefs,  whose  eye 
Had  glanced  on  England,  there  to  try 
New  fields  of  conquest.     On  this  host 
B  ritons  rely,  but  to  their  cost — 
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The  Caledonians,  Saxons  rout 
With  slaughter  great,  then  turn  about, 
And  with  the  Britons  soon  they  war — 
Instead  of  succour,  spread  despair. 
The  Britons  rally  for  their  laws 
And  rights;  their  daring  spirit  awes 
The  Saxon  chiefs,  whose  secret  aim 
Was  for  themselves  the  land  to  claim. 
The  British  king,  weak  Vortigern, 
Won  by  the  Saxons,  (who  now  learn, 
Politic  lesson,  to  deceive) 
Did  to  Rowena  fondly  cleave, 
Sister  of  Saxon  chiefs  was  she, 
Accomplished  and  of  high  degree. 

The  British  king  took  for  his  wife 
*•  "•  This  artful  one,  and  soon  the  strife 

'  Grew  hot:  the  princess  did  reveal 
The  monarch's  secrets,  in  her  zeal 
For  her  two  brothers,  chieftains  bold, 
Who  now  the  scale  of  balance  hold 
'Tween  England  and  the  Saxon  land, 
Whose  kings  were  here  in  high  command. 
The  English  king  to  woman's  charms 
Yields  all — and  now  the  clashing  arms 
Of  Britons,  Saxons,  try  for  rule — 
The  former  in  affection  cool 
For  Vortigern,  their  rights  betrayed, 
To  please  a  plotting  Saxori  maid. 
These  Saxons  worshipped  heathen  gods 
And  goddesses,  made  of  the  clods, 
Or  formed  of  wood,  while  Britons  praised 
That  God  who  heaven's  foundations  raised, 
And  made  the  sea,  the  land,  and  sky, 
The  God  of  awful  Majesty. 
Vast  hordes  of  Saxons  soon  arrive, 
Each  chieftain  for  himself  to  drive 
Some  object  grand,  for  England  then 
Was  rich — improved — could  well  sustain 
Its  millions.     Rome  had  civilized 
Its  masses,  who  these  comforts  prized. 
The  Saxons  daily  stronger  grow, 
And  Britons  sink  from  every  blow, 
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From  those  who  once  their  allies  were, 
But  now  their  foes,  as  they  declare 
By  hostile  acts  and  deeds  of  blood, 
On  land,  and  on  the  ocean's  flood. 
They  split  one  kingdon  into  seven — 
England  is  rent,  as  Rome  was  riven, 
By  those  who  once  pretended  love, 
But  now  they  all  the  masks  remove. 
These  warriors  had  been  trained  to  brave 
All  dangers,  or  by  land  or  wave, 
Hardy,  inured  to  perils  wild, 
From  these  they  never  had  recoiled, 
And  Britain's  Isle,  the  friend  of  Rome, 
Had  charms  inviting  them  to  come : 
Her  green  clad  hills  and  pastures  fair, 
Her  groves  and  streams,  and  dells  so  rare, 
Her  sweet  toned  birds,  and  lovely  flowers, 
Her  flocks  and  herds,  her  scented  bowers, 
Her  shady  oaks,  and  blooming  maids, 
And  well  formed  sons,  of  varied  grades; 
Her  history,  her  lofty  bards, 
Sublime  as  Homer;  these  awards 
Were  due  to  Britain,  friends  and  foes 
Confess  these  facts,  and  hence  arose 
A  wish,  a  burning  wish  afar, 
From  other  climes  this  Isle  to  share ; 
It  was,  and  is,  and  may  it  be — 
A  land  of  much  felicity ! 

Stonehenge  on  Sarum's  beauteous  plain 
452'  Tells  of  three  hundred  nobles  slain, 
'  By  treacherous  Hengist,  at  a  feast, 
Beneath  that  pile,  where  heathen  priest 
Of  Saxon  worshipped:  this  base  deed 
In  many  a  Druid  song  we  read. 
Seven  kingdoms  with  their  Saxon  kings 
Now  rise  and  flourish :  Kent  first  springs 
Up  to  my  pen — sweet,  blooming  Kent, 
On  which  some  blissful  bards  have  spent 
Their  sweetest  numbers,  to  unfold 
The  charms  and  beauties  which  of  old 
Have  marked  those  lands,  where  Romans  first 
Did  on  the  British  Island  burst. 
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The  monarclis  of  the  Saxon  line 

Were  Hengist,  Escus,  Octa:  thine, 

Fair  Kent,  were  Hennerich  the  Brave, 

And  brilliant  Ethelbert,  who  gave 

In  early  life  his  heart  to  God, 

By  Austin  won,  and  nobly  trode 

The  Christian  path.     He  Bertha  wed — 

Sweet  was  the  maid — whose  goodness  shed 

A  lustre  on  his  royal  house 

Of  Christian  virtue.     Bede  allows, 

And  Gildas  speaks,  this  couple's  praise, 

And  other  pens  in  after  days 

Have  told  their  worth.     Saint  Paul's  they  build, 

That  London  structure ;  not  beheld 

As  now  it  is.     Christopher  Wren 

Rebuilt  that  temple,  it  was  then 

A  ruder  pile,  when  Athelbert 

Gave  it  to  England.     His  consort, 

"Angelic  Bertha,"  lured  his  soul 

To  noble  deeds ;  her  wise  control, 

With  Austin's  teaching,  led  him  from 

The  Saxon  idols,  such  as  Rome 

Paid  honours  to,  when  on  our  soil 

They  landed  first  in  iron  mail. 

This  Kentish  kingdom  blooming  was — 

Genius  adorned  it.     Christian  laws, 

By  Ethelbert  and  Bertha  nursed, 

Made  it  of  British  lands  the  first — 

The  first  in  purity  of  truth, 

Which  sires  now  taught  inquiring  youth — 

The  first  in  wealth,  and  commerce  wide, 

Which  from  the  realms  far  o'er  the  tide 

Of  roaring  ocean,  found  its  way 

To  palmy  kingdoms,  rich  and  gay. 

Ten  kings  from  Hengist  to  the  end 

Of  this  famed  kingdom  reigned,  who  blend 

Their  names  and  doings  in  its  page, 

Writ  by  the  scholar,  bard,  and  sage. 

Some  were  wise  men,  and  fools  were  some, 

As  it  will  be  in  years  to  come, 

While  man  is  man,  till  comes  that  day, 

When  sin  and  error  pass  away. 
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Gregory  was  pope  when  Ethelbert 

And  Bertha  reigned.     Great  names  assert 

That  this  pope's  mind  exalted  was 

By  sacred  fire,  and  God's  pure  laws ; 

That  by  his  care  the  people's  weal 

Was  greatly  raised ;  that  he  did  feel, 

As  good  men  do,  for  others  right, 

And  taught  the  truths  of  heavenly  light.     (16.) 

Had  Romish  priests  thus  always  stood, 

Pure  in  God's  sight,  nor  shed  the  blood 

Of  holy  martyrs— their  foul  work, 

Fierce  as  the  Prophet  of  the  Turk — 

Then  had  my  pages  other  themes 

Than  censure  of  their  monkish  dreams, 

Than  strains  indignant  o'er  their  crimes 

Of  ancient  and  of  modern  times. 

Good  men  she  always  had,  and  true, 

Her  Fenelons,  and  Pascals  too, 

Her  Massilons,  her  Alfreds  wise, 

And  godly  Mathew's  enterprise 

Of  bright  reform  in  Erin's  Isle!  ) 

On  men  like  these  the  angels  smile, 

And  God  approves  them  much  the  while.     J 

But  not  those  men,  and  not  those  creeds, 

Mixed  up  with  rankest  heathen  weeds, 

Not  those  I  love  who  teach  such  trash, 

But  will  on  both  apply  the  lash, 

As  on  my  little  work  proceeds ; 

In  humble  hope  that  he  who  reads, 

As  he  who  writes,  may  search  the  word 

Sent  by  high  heaven's  eternal  Lord 

To  guide  the  mind:  this  word  alone 

Shall  be  my  creed — its  worth  we  own. 

Famed  Canterbury  was  the  seat 

Of  Kentish  kings,  in  regal  state ; 

And  Canterbury  yet  is  fair, 

Built  on  sweet  Stour — nine  rivers  share 

That  name  in  England,  lovely  streams, 

Of  poet-songs  and  classic  themes.     (17.) 

Town  of  the  Contii,  it  contains 

Some  splendid  domes,  of  varied  reigns 
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Of  England's  kings :  the  grandest  dome, 

Which  yet  retains  some  ancient  bloom, 

Is  her  cathedral,  gorgeous,  vast, 

Well  formed  to  brave  the  loudest  blast. 

Durovernum,  in  Roman  days, 

Was  called  this  city ;  it  displays 

Strong  proof  of  antiquity's  date, 

With  many  charms  of  modern  state. 

Northumberland  the  bold  now  claims 

My  rhyming  muse.     It  bears  great  names 

In  poet  lore,  its  history  blooms 

In  deeds  heroic.     Percy  comes, 

Of  ballad  fame,  my  page  to  grace,  1 

But  in  its  course  shall  "Chevy  Chase" 

Find  in  my  page  an  ample  space.  ) 

Bamburgh  and  York  were  capitals 

To  this  brave  state:  York  still  recalls 

Some  traces  of  its  ancient  days, 

When  Romans  held  it :  Bamburgh  says 

But  little  for  its  classic  fame, 

That  little  is,  its  ancient  name ; 

The  spots  around  are  sweetly  gay, 

Its  dells  and  groves  in  smiling  May 

Enchanting  are,  and  strong  invite 

The  pilgrim  to  their  scenes  of  light. 

Yorkminster  is  magnific  pile, 

Perhaps  the  grandest  in  our  Isle ; 

And  round  this  famous  city  vie 

Rich  scenes  to  glad  the  wondering  eye : 

The  lovely  Foss,  and  silver  Ouse, 

Have  kindled  many  a  Druid's  muse, 

While  Eberacum  to  them  rose — 

(This  name  the  Roman  reader  knows 

Belonged  to  York) — in  beauty  fair, 

Fanned  by  the  sweet  refreshing  air. 

Severus  tabernacled  here, 

And  to  this  spot  his  funeral  bier 

Was  borne,  when  on  the  Scottish  fields 

In  battle,  he  his  spirit  yields. 

Northumberland!  thy  fairy  dells, 

Thy  flowery  vales!  what  bosom  swells 
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Not  with  high  rapture  to  behold, 
As  I  have  seen  in  days  of  old  ; 
And  then  those  silver  rills  that  frisk 
So  wanton,  sparkling,  bljthe,  and  brisk, 
Adown  those  shelving  rocks  that  look 
Majestic  o'er  the  merry  brook — 
Then  at  those  fields  in  heaven's  own  hue, 
And  lawns  that  rise  in  charms  so  new, 
And  groves  whose  minstrels  testify 
The  goodness  of  the  Deity. 
These  are  some  thoughts  Northumberland 
Brings  to  my  pen — scenes  which  I  scanned 
In  other  years,  'mongst  nature's  wilds 
And  witching  views,  in  countless  styles 
Of  grandeur,  'mid  my  travels  then, 
Not  thinking  these  would  urge  my  pen 
In  days  to  come,  to  sketch  to  thee, 
Kind  reader,  of  my  poetry! 
Adelfrid,  Edwin,  Osric,  were 
Thv  first  three  kings,  who  honour  share  ; 
Then  Eanfrid,  Osrid,  Oswald  bold, 
Oswy,  Egfrid,  Alfred ;  these  hold 
In  Briton's  records,  written  true, 
That  we  might  bring  their  acts  in  view, 
And  learn  to  shun  their  evil  ways — 
Copy  the  good  throughout  our  days. 
This  kingdom  of  Northumberland 
Was  prone  to  lift  the  battle  brand ; 
With  Caledonia  oft  they  strive — 
Both  nations,  brave,  and  warlike,  give 
Each  other  blows,  and  plunder  wide, 
From  banks  of  Ouse  to  shores  of  Clyde. 
East  Anglea  kingdom  courts  my  pen, 
As  next  in  order.     Stalwart  men, 
And  lovely  maids,  in  nature's  bloom, 
Sweet  as  the  rose  in  gay  perfume. 
In  Saxon  annals  much  it  shines, 
In  mighty  men,  whose  skill  combines 
To  raise  their  nation — make  it  thrive 
In  wealth  and  greatness,  and  retrieve 
The  woes  and  wrongs  of  other  years — 
The  widow's  sighs,  the  orphan's  tears. 
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Dunwich,  in  Suffolk,  was  chief  town 
Where  kings  resided.     Some  renown 
This  place  had  then,  when  Anglea  East 
Was  flourishing,  but  now  to  waste 
It  goes.     Two  hundred  thirty-two 
Of  population  only  show 
Their  faces  here  ;  and  late  they  lost 
Their  borough-rights,  when  much  it  cost 
The  Tories,  who  most  nobly  fought 
For  Dunwick,  as  the  valiant  ought. 
Uffa  to  Sigbert,  kings  and  queens, 
East  Anglea  shares,  midst  changing  scenes 
Of  tragic  grief,  and  joy  supreme, 
With  monks  and  priests  of  wily  dream — 
Fables  which  children  now  despise     . 
Since  truth  beams  on  us  from  the  skies. 
One  name  stands  out  in  colours  bright, 
Of  courage  manly — Bede!  I  write 
Thy  name  with  pleasure,  thou  didst  see 
The  churchmen's  pride  and  tyranny — 
Their  reckless  lives,  and  grasping  lust, 
Injustice,  ignorance  :  it  must 
Have  grieved  thee,  holy  Bede !  to  view 
Such  priests  as  these,  to  God  untrue, 
To  man  deceitful ; — like  the  priest 
Who  heaven's  unerring  truth  resist, 
Were  people,  gluttonous,  impure. 
So  writeth  Bede,  of  morals  pure, 
Wise,  prudent,  learned  ;  what  he  saw 
He  tells  us — from  his  page  we  draw 
Sad  picture  of  thy  doings,  Rome! 
Corrupter  of  the  truth,  whose  bloom 
Was  lost  to  Britain, — priest-rid  then 
Were  Britons,  by  the  Belial  men. 
Great  Marcia's  kingdom  trace  we  now, 
Hardy,  and  bold,  whose  sons  we  know 
Made  ancient  Rome  to  stand  in  awe, 
When  Csesars  warred  against  their  law. 
Fair  Leicester  was  the  favoured  place 
(Still  rich  and  large,  famous  for  lace 
And  ribbons)  where  the  king  and  court, 
And  nobles  chiefly  did  resort. 
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The  fields  are  lovely,  fruits  are  sweet, 
Around  this  town.     One  beauteous  street 
Adorns  it  much — wide,  clean,  and  long 
Its  thorough- fare,  with  shops  along 
Each  side,  whose  grandeur  none  deny 
Who  fix  on  them  their  wondering  eye, 
As  I  did  once,  when  on  my  way 
To  London,  'midst  the  flowers  of  May! 
Trongate,  Argyll  street,  may  compare 
With  Leicester's  beauty,  Glasgow  there 
Her  wealth  and  genius  displays, 
Her  traffic  vast,  to  urge  our  gaze! 
Great  Wolsey  at  fair  Leicester  died, 
That  Cardinal  of  pomp  and  pride, 
Worthy  of  papal  Rome,  which  eyed 
His  gorgeous  ways  with  right  good  will. 
But  Henry  beat  their  wily  skill ! 
Pope  and  his  Cardinal  outwitted 
Were  by  king  Henry — it  is  granted 
The  monarch  was  as  bad  as  they, 
Each  treading  in  unrighteous  way; 
Knave  watching  knave  with  envious  eye, 
And  bent  unhallowed  arts  to  try. 
O'er  Midland  Mercia,  Wilba  ruled, 
Seol,  and  Offa,  wisely  schooled 
By  Charlemagne,  Gaul's  mighty  king, 
Whose  deeds  in  Gallic  hist'ry  ring. 
The  last  was  Wighaff,  wise,  discreet, 
Improved  by  learning,  valour  great. 
Mercia  had  bards  of  lofty  song, 
Who  loved  the  groves,  and  mused  among 
Her  sylvan  dells,  and  spreading  oaks, 
Her  flowery  vales,  and  frowning  rocks 
Then  to  the  stars,  and  -moon  that  shone 
O'er  all  this  beauty,  in  loud  tone, 
They  strike  their  lyres  in  thrilling  lay, 
As  in  great  Caractacus'  day. 
In  this  great  state  that  hero  found 
His  lion-men,  whose  souls  rebound 
With  views,  resolves,  for  Britain's  might, 
They  stood  their  ground  in  fiercest  fight. 
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Essex  now  comes,  a  beauteous  state, 

Blythe,  gay,  and  rich.     Its  happy  fate 

Was  having  London  for  its  own —     (18.) 

Its  capital,  where  still  the  throne 

Of  England  is.     Sexted  did  reign, 

And  Seward  jointly — brothers  twain, 

Conjointly  ruled — Sibert's  bold  sons, 

Men  of  proud  blood,  and  active  ones. 

'Twas  Erkinwin  who  first  did  form 

This  shining  kingdom,  'midst  the  storm 

Of  darkest  battles,  as  we  find 

From  records  writ,  to  guide  the  mind. 

Sussex  next  claims  attention  here, 

A  brilliant  state,  of  bright  career ; 

Bold  Saxons  crowded  to  its  coast 

From  o'er  the  seas ;  and  it  can  boast 

Of  lovely  spots — of  cultured  fields, 

Of  villas  bland,  where  stranger  feels 

Kich  pleasure  round  to  cast  his  eye, 

'Midst  scenes  of  man's  felicity. 

Chichester  was  the  capital 

Of  Sussex  kingdom  till  its  fall ; 

The  chiefs  I  need  not  name,  who  reigned 

From  (Ella,  founder,  who  sustained 

With  courage  what  his  sword  had  won,  ) 

And  Adellwalch,  whose  setting  sun 

Saw  Egbert's  power  all  England  own.    ) 

Great  Wessex  kingdom  fills  the  list 

Of  seven  states,  where  king  and  priest. 

And  pope  despotic  oft  contend, 

But  few  do  stand  the  people's  friend; 

The  bards  were  yet  'mongst  those  who  stood 

To  freedom,  though  in  numbers  rude ; 

Their  souls  disdained  the  tyrant's  yoke, 

And  despot's  hate  they  oft  provoke. 

Cordic  was  first  who  wore  the  crown 

Of  Wessex ;  last  upon  this  throne 

Was  Brithric,  when  bold  Egbert  rose 

Chief  in  these  kingdoms — smote  his  foes, 

And  moulded  seven  states  in  one, 

Who  all  his  kingly  power  do  own. 
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This  prince  severely  had  been  tried 

By  adverse  fate ;  he  travelled  wide 

And  far  through  other  lands,  to  find 

Wisdom  and  knowledge  to  his  mind ; 

And  when  abroad  he  used  his  eyes, 

And  marked  the  ways  and  doings  wise 

Of  princes,  rulers,  famed  for  truth 

And  justice,  which  in  Egbert's  youth 

lie  loved  supremely,  wisely  taught 

By  parents  pious,  whose  whole  thought 

Was  how  to  train  their  son  for  heaven, 

And  earthly  good.     Egbert  had  striven 

Against  the  tide,  and  nobly  bore 

His  trials,  ere  he  left  our  shore 

For  travel  on  a  foreign  strand, 

To  fit  him  for  that  high  command 

Destined  for  him,  as  England's  king, 

Whose  honours  just  my  muse  shall  sing!     (10.) 

Great  Egbert,  taught  by  maxims  wise, 
g'2g'    Looked  round  him,  and  the  Britons'  eyes 

And  hearts  were  fixed  on  him  as  chief, 
To  grant  their  nations  that  relief 
For  which  they  sighed  from  cruel  wars, 
Which  long  had  raged — whose  bloody  scars 
Were  seen  afar — and  rending  wail 
Sent  forth  its  sounds  o'er  hill  and  dale. 
Egbert  saw  these,  and  heard  the  cry 
Of  wo  from  England's  agony! 
His  training  served  his  purpose  well — 
That  court  at  which  he  long  did  dwell 
Was  graced  by  one,  whose  name  will  shine 
Long  as  loved  Alfred's  shows  the  line 
For  kings  to  tread,  who  rule  in  love 
To  God  and  man,  all  hearts  to  move. 
Brave  Charlemagne,  Gaul's  best  of  kings, 
What  sage  not  loves — what  bard  not  sings 
His  praise !  and  will  through  ages  yet, 
Till  stars  their  shining  shall  forget. 
Kings  should  be  wise — no  fool  should  reign ! 
Why  should  wronged  millions  sustain 
The  yoke  of  blockheads  or  of  knaves? 
Why' should  they?    Egbert  nobly  braves 
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All  hazards  for  the  Britons'  weal, 
And  soon  the  seven  nations  feel 
His  sway  conducive  to  their  good, 
And  round  him  grateful  thousands  stood, 
As  round  their  friend,  who  for  them  reigned 
In  Justice,  and  their  rights  sustained. 
Egbert  o'er  England  now  maintains 
Chief  rule,  while  Caledonia's  plains 
And  lofty  hills  Congallus  owned ; 
And  next  to  him  was  firm  enthroned 
Dongallus.     Alpinus  then  rose 
As  Scotland's  monarch.     History  throws 
Faint  light  through  Pict  and  Scottisli  page — 
Header!  consult  the  poet  sage, 
Bold  George  Buchanan,  for  best  views 
Of  ancient  chronicle.     He  strews 
Sweet  poesy's  gems,  from  ample  store 
Of  genius,  as  he  ponders  o'er 
His  country's  story  in  those  times, 
When  Romans  trod  these  northern  climes ; 
When  Danes,  and  Scandinavian  hordes, 
And  mighty  sea-kings,  dipped  their  swords 
In  Celtic  blood,  on  Scottish  ground, 
And  by  famed  Largs,  whose  waters  frowned, 
And  rocks  combined  against  the  foe 
In  conflict  dread — and  overthrow. 
These  fighting  sea-kings  oft  were  foiled, 
Their  schemes  ambitious  sternly  spoiled: 
Buchanan  is  the  man  whose  pen 
Brings  out  these  facts  for  Scottish  men. 

The  Scots  and  Picts  had  bloody  frays, 
g'31'   From  Romans  to  king  Egbert's  days ; 

But  Scots  at  length  the  mastery  gain, 
And  triumph  over  hill  and  plain. 
Now  sure,  but  slowly,  Scotland  rose, 
United  firm  against  all  foes. 
She  rose  a  nation,  bold  and  strong, 
Worthy  of  Ossian's  noble  song. 
'Tween  Scots  and  Britons  often  blows 
Were  dealt — and  border  strifes  arose, 
From  fiery  chiefs  who  loved  to  roam, 
In  quest  of  plunder  far  from  home ! 
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I  know  not  which  side  most  to  blame         1 
For  both  were  prone  to  war's  wild  game,    /• 
And  fought  for  honour,  pelf,  and  fame.       ) 
The  bloody  Danes,  in  Charmouth  field, 
In  Dorsetshire,  are  forced  to  yield 
To  Egbert's  army.     Egbert  came 
In  person,  when  the  battle-flame, 
Was  lit  afresh,  on  Kingsdown  hill, 
And  by  the  gallant  monarch's  skill 
The  Danes  were  smote,  who  short  before 
Had  worsted  Britons  on  that  shore, 
Where  they  had  landed  to  molest  ) 

The  Britons,  but  were  now  suppressed    > 
And  for  five  years  the  land  had  rest.       ) 

Beloved  by  all,  great  Egbert  dies — 
^g   Brave,  virtuous,  pious,  prudent,  wise; 

The  Britons  long  his  death  lament, 
And  soon  their  land  by  war  is  rent. 
Good  Queen  Eadburgha  was  the  wife 
Of  Egbert,  and  through  all  her  life 
Her  actions  told  how  much  his  house 
Was  blest  by  her,  his  honoured  spouse: 
A  daughter  and  two  sons  were  born, 
Their  marriage  union  to  adorn. 
Now  Ethelwolf,  succeeds  his  sire, 
A  worthy  son,  of  Egbert's  fire. 
Hordes  after  hordes  of  Danes  arrive, 
Firm  bent  on  mischief — soon  they  give 
Dire  proof  on  Britain's  blood-stained  shores, 
Of  what  fierce  Scandinavian  boars 
Can  do  with  tusks,  let  loose  to  rend 
And  tear  mankind.     The  Britons  bend 
Their  strength  the  Danish  host  to  meet, 
But  suffer  soon  a  dark  defeat. 
No  age  nor  sex  these  Vandals  spare, 
Inured  to  crime  and  savage  war, 
Led  on  by  chiefs  of  tiger-mould, 
They  rush  to  battle  as  of  old 
The  Huns  and  Franks  did  on  the  shore   ) 
Of  sad  Italia,  when  it  bore  > 

Wild  proofs  its  glory  was  no  more!         3 
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They  had  no  pity  for  the  tears 
Of  orphans — laughed  at  mothers'  fears ; 
Upon  their  spears  live  infants  hung, 
Torn  from  the  breast  as  close  they  clung, 
With  terror  screaming,  as  the  Danes 
Rushed  forth  on  Britain's  lovely  plains, 
And  sacked  her  cities  far  and  wide, 
With  cruel  hate  and  fiend-like  pride. 
Sorrow  and  pity  they  had  none;     (20.) 
Hard  as  the  steel,  and  cold  as  stone 
Were  Danish  hearts,  the  worshippers 
Of  heathen  gods,  idolaters 
Of  darkest  hue,  while  Britons  loved 
That  God  who  is  to  mercy  moved, 
Whose  tender  mercies  o'er  his  works 
Extended  are;  Jews,  Christians,  Turks, 
Mahomedans  and  Hindoos  find, 
And  Indians,  all,  of  human  kind, 
Do  every  moment  taste  his  grace, 
Not  bounded  to  the  human  race. 

The  king  makes  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
^  To  see  the  pope,  no  good  did  come 

'  To  him  or  Britain  from  this  trip 
Of  Ethelwolf  s ;  it  could  not  keep 
Back  the  rude  Danes  from  Albion's  isle, 
Nor  make  her  fading  rose  to  smile. 
Dark  superstition  now  had  shed 
Its  blighting  breath ;  true  light  had  fled 
The  British  shores,  and  priestcraft  chained 
The  human  soul:  the  pope  maintained 
His  wily  schemes  to  trample  down 
The  people's  rights,  and  not  to  own 
A  power  on  earth  that  should  oppose 
His  plans  infallible.     Thus  rose 
This  popish  priest  of  Rome,  to  show 
How  men  their  reason  can  forego. 
And  stifle  conscience,  judgment  blind, 
To  please  one  man,  whose  name  we  find 
As  "Man  of  Sin,"  foretold  by  God, 
Through  prophet's  pen,  whose  feet  had  trod 
Salvation's  path ;  the  pure  and  true, 
Which  not  the  popes  of  Rome  ere  do.     (21.) 
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The  monks  and  friars  keenly  ply 

Their  cunning  arts,  and  mystery 

Of  iniquity,  to  enslave 

The  masses ;  few  who  dared  to  brave 

Their  priestly  vengeance  could  be  found ; 

Craft  did  its  work;  these  isles  around 

Now  "gave  their  mark  unto  the  beast," 

Who  sent  his  cardinal  and  priest 

From  Tiber's  banks  of  "seven  hills," 

To  fill  his  coffers  from  the  tills 

Of  British  earnings — from  the  toil 

Of  struggling  thousands  on  our  isle. 

Fie  on  thee,  Rome!,  eternal  shame 

Should  blanch  thy  cheek!  but  who  can  tame 

That  native  fierceness  of  thy  soul, 

Or  superstition's  might  control! 

Base  superstition  mounts  the  throne, 

And  priests  are  grasping  as  their  own, 

By  "right  divine,"  all  wealth  and  power, 

And  weak-souled  monarchs  to  them  cower. 

By  "lying  wonders"  pontiff  tries 

To  bind  this  nation  as  his  prize, 

Which,  in  good  Egbert's  days  had  shown 

A  spirit  worthy  of  renown, 

And  drove  the  Danes  across  the  sea, 

To  love  of  glorious  liberty ! 

He  "sends  the  sacred  lamp  to  blaze 

In  Ethelwolfs  old  foolish  days, 

Before  stone  figures,  or  in  wood, 

Of  those  apostles,  Paul  the  good, 

Peter  the  brave,  who  keeps  the  keys 

Of  hell  and  heaven."     O!  can  this  please 

The  King  immortal,  only  wise, 

God  our  Redeemer!  can  his  eyes 

Behold  these  follies,  Rome!  of  thine, 

Nor  feel  insult  to  truth  divine! 

Two  kings  conjointly  now  bear  rule, 
«',?'  Not  wise  were  either,  nor  yet  fool; 

'  A  childish  medium  marked  their  day, 
When  priests  and  Danes  bore  fatal  sway  ; 
The  first  destroyed  religion's  light, 
The  last  did  Briton's  comforts  smite. 
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No  easy  task  were  it  to  show 

Which  party  did  most  spread  the  woe 

Of  England,  in  those  hapless  times 

Of  errors,  wars,  and  blackest  crimes! 

A  wicked  woman  plies  her  arts,          ) 

Of  morals  loose,  of  wily  parts, 

And  well  she  throws  her  fatal  darts :  ) 

Judith  her  name — a  courtezan 

Of  vilest  fame,  now  lays  her  plan 

Bad  Ethelbald  to  wed,  and  he 

To  her  proposals  doth  agree; 

Though  she  had  filled  his  father's  bed 

And  at  his  board,  as  wife,  her  head 

Had  lifted  up — at  kingly  court 

Of  Ethelwolf ;  and  now  the  sport 

Of  wicked  men  in  revelry 

Is  high,  'midst  England's  misery. 

This  deed  unholy,  ruin  wrought, 

The  king  was  soon  in  battle  smote, 

And  thousands  in  the  combat  slain, 

In  fighting  with  the  cruel  Dane. 

God  would  not  wink  at  crimes  like  these, 

Of  kings  or  nations.     O'er  the  seas 

Vast  hordes  of  Scandinavians  come 

To  plunder  Britain,  'mid  the  gloom 

Of  famine,  pestilence,  and  strife, 
A.  D.  \vhjch  break  the  link  of  husband,  wife, 

'  And  sever  friends  in  awful  tide 
Of  trouble,  and  these  woes  abide. 
God's  wrath  is  seen,  is  felt  by  all, 
For  sure  his  judgments  great  will  fall 
On  guilty  men — on  rulers  he 
Will  show  his  power  and  majesty, 
Who  do  like  Ethelbald  despise 
His  laws,  so  holy,  just,  and  wise. 
Did  he  not  in  the  angry  flood 
Drown  Pharaoh,  and  his  Egypt  brood? 
And  rolled  not  Jordan  back  for  those 
Who  in  his  hands  their  lives  repose? 
Yes,  he  will  punish  and  reward 
Mankind,  as  they  do  him  regard, 
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With  impious  scorn,  or  holy  fear, 

With  hatred,  or  in  love  sincere. 

His  eye-lids  try  the  sons  of  men, 

The  wrath  of  fools  he  can  restrain : 

No  leaf  can  stir  in  thousand  woods, 

No  sand  can  move  by  ocean's  floods, 

No  blade  of  grass  can  change  its  hue, 

But  God  beholds  it  through  and  through ; 

The  darkest  caverns  of  the  deep, 

Which  eagle's  eye  could  never  sweep; 

The  thickest  forests,  wildest  spot, 

The  hidden  glen,  the  lonely  grot, 

Are  naked  to  his  piercing  eye, 

The  God  of  vast  eternity! 

That  God  who  sees  our  secret  sin, 

Since  stars  did  their  bright  course  begin, 

He  knows  the  hairs  upon  our  head, 

And  watches  round  our  silent  bed, 

In  health,  in  strength,  he  is  our  friend, 

In  sickness,  sorrow,  will  defend : 

Trust  him,  ye  Britons,  high  and  low, 

Morn,  noon,  and  eve,  let  pious  glow 

From  prince  and  peasant  ceaseless  flow. 

Ethelbert  reigned  through  six  sad  years, 
g'6J'  Wiser  than  Ethelbald,  he  hears 

'  Advice  of  wisdom  how  to  guide 
The  helm  of  state,  amidst  the  tide 
Of  factions  manifold,  that  rend 
The  peace  of  England ;  now  his  end       , 
Is  come — in  Christian  hope  he  dies 
While  Britons'  tears  do  copious  rise 
For  this  good  prince  who  loved  mankind, 
And  loved  his  maker  in  his  mind 
And  heart ;  the  heavenly  truth  took  root, 
And  in  his  life  displayed  its  fruit. 

Ethelred,  first,  ascends  the  throne — 
£6|j'  (Brother  of  Alfred,  of  renown,) 

'  But  not  of  Alfred's  god-like  soul, 
Was  Ethelred :  through  life  his  whole 
Determined  study  seemed  only  how 
He  could  enrich  himself,  and  grow 
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By  others'  weakness.     Alfred  reproved 
Him  for  his  faults,  but  nothing  moved 
Stern  Ethelred — self,  only  self, 
And  things  which  savoured  strong  of  pelf, 
He  grasped  strong  after,  ?mid  the  woes 
Which  England  felt  from  Danish  foes. 

Alfred  and  Ethelred  combine 
ggj'  Their  forces  'gainst  the  Danish  line, 

'  And  bravely  now  the  brothers  strive 
To  keep  this  patriot  flame  alive ; 
Alternate  success  marked  the  arms 
Of  Danes  and  English.     Britain  swarms 
With  new-come  hosts  from  Denmark's  clime, 
With  leaders  ardent  in  their  prime ; 
The  armies  meet  in  vengeful  ire 
At  Merton,  Surrey — English  fire 
And  Danish  courage  do  their  best, 
While  England's  foe  is  hardly  pressed 
By  Britons ;  but  brave  Ethelred 
Is  slain,  and  England's  army  fled. 

The  glorious  Alfred  now  ascends     (22.) 
g'72]  The  English  throne,  and  nobly  bends 

'  His  mighty  energies  to  drive 
Away  the  Danes,  who  chiefly  thrive 
By  pilfer  from  the  British  lands, 
Now  swarming  with  these  thievish  bands. 
Genius,  and  learning,  virtue  beamed 
In  all  he  did ;  fond  bards  have  dreamed 
Of  things  unreal,  told  of  worth 
That  was  not,  but  thy  princely  birth, 
And  brighter  actions,  Alfred !  tell 
Where  heavenly  goodness  once  did  dwell, 
Where  virtue  of  celestial  ray  1 

Once  shone,  which  not  the  poet's  lay,     > 
Or  painter's  pencil,  could  pourtray ;        ) 
Thy  fame  will  sound  on  every  shore, 
While  men  shall  God's  great  name  adore! 
0  blessed  people,  happy  land, 
Where  men  like  thee  have  chief  command ! 
The  poor  industrious  then  shall  feel 
The  worth  of  life,  and  each  appeal 
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For  justice  meet  a  friendly  eye 

From  men  clothed  in  authority. 

England  loud  hailed  her  gracious  prince, 

Confided  in  his  providence, 

And  round  him  flock  the  masses  brave 

Of  English,  Saxon  blood,  to  save 

Their  laws  and  lives  from  heathen  Danes, 

And  from  their  galling,  hateful  chains. 

Like  Wallace  of  the  stormy  North, 

Alfred  for  England  rallied  forth 

The  brightest  spirits  of  his  day 

In  needful,  but  in  dread  array, 

Against  the  Danes,  those  deadly  foes, 

(The  source  of  Britain's  deepest  woes,) 

On  whose  stained  spears  sweet  infant's  swung 

In  torture,  to  the  savage  song 

Of  Huns  and  Vandals,  heathen  hordes,     ^j 

Whose  laws  were  only  in  their  swords, 

And  strangers  to  all  tender  words.  J 

His  bleeding  country  Alfred  eyed, 
873.  With  firm  resolve  to  meet  the  tide 

'  Of  Danish  wrath,  fierce  as  the  wolves 
Of  winter,  where  the  clime  involves 
These  prowling  monsters  to  the  prey 
Of  cold  and  hunger,  as  they  stray, 
Watching  the  hour  when  wary  man 
Shall  pass,  on  foot  or  caravan, 
Through  Russia's  wilds,  or  Poland's  heaths, 
To  suffer  there  terrific  deaths ! 
The  late  defeat  from  Danish  host 
Which  Alfred  met,  and  where  it  cost 
His  brother's  life,  but  nerved  his  heart 
To  higher  deeds.     Now,  by  concert 
With  trusty  friends,  his  plans  he  lays, 
To  save  his  land  in  future  days. 
The  much  loved  hero  disappears, 
Secreted  for  a  few  fleet  years; 
None  but  his  faithful  friends  knew  where 
Was  England's  king,  but  all  did  share 
Anxiety  for  such  a  life, 
In  genius,  valour,  virtue,  rife. 
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Alfred  was  safe ;  in  homely  guise 
He  lived  retired,  but  yet  he  eyes 
His  bitter  foes,  the  Danes,  and  knew 
Their  wily  plottings,  not  a  few. 
The  neatherd's  wife  knew  not  her  guest' 
That  'neath  her  roof  in  peace  did  rest ; 
She  saw  his  moral  worth,  that  spoke 
The  man  and  Christian,  that  awoke 
Respect  and  honour  for  the  man 
Of  noble  heart,  though  clothed  in  mean 
And  coarse  apparel  was  the  prince 
She  now  protected.     Providence 
Works  by  strange  means  its  vast  designs : 
See  we  not  this  in  Palestine's 
Famed  land,  where  hungry  ravens  feed 
A  prophet  in  the  hour  of  need  ? 
Alfred  was  precious  in  God's  sight, 
Who  guided  him  by  heavenly  light. 
One  day  the  neatherd's  wife,  'tis  said, 
And  truly  I  believe,  had  made 
Some  cakes  she  loved,  as  wives  oft  do, 
And  gave  strict  charge  to  Alfred,  who 
Was  sitting  by  the  fire,  to  watch 
These  bannocks;  but  he  spoiled  the  batch — 
He  burned  the  cakes,  perhaps  to  cinders ; 
His  memory  failed — his  mind  quick  wanders 
To  Danish  camp,  and  for  the  foe 
He  was  preparing  a  dread  blow. 
The  wife  came  home — her  cakes  were  spoiled ; 
Alfred  was  sorry — she  assailed 
Him  with  her  tongue,  some  say  her  fist, 
If  so,  Alfred  would  not  resist. 

When  to  his  throne  the  monarch  came, 
ggj"  He  doubtless  would  reward  this  dame, 

And  her  kind  husband,  whom  he  served 
With  faithful  service,  when  observed 
By  none  but  Him  whose  Spirit  wins 
Man  from  his  misery  and  his  sins. 
Alfred,  a  servant  at  the  plough, 
Or  feeding  cattle,  makes  a  vow, 
In  God's  great  strength  to  win  or  die, 
Against  the  Danes,  whom  he  did  spy, 
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When  playing  in  his  minstrel  guise 
To  charm  these  foes.     Now  England's  eyes 
Behold  their  monarch :  how  the  sound 
"Alfred  is  come!''  doth  quick  rebound 
From  vale  to  hill,  through  every  dell, 
And  on  it  raptured  thousands  dwell! 
Alfred  now  quits  his  hiding-place, 
Which  Danish  spies  could  never  trace. 
At  Brixton,  hard  by  Selwood's  grove, 
In  lovely  Wiltshire,  there  in  love 
And  patriot  ardour,  valour  great, 
And  burning  zeal,  his  nobles  wait 
Their  prince's  coming  with  that  band,     ") 
Bent,  like  their  king,  to  fall  or  stand       > 
Triumphant  for  their  glorious  land.         3 
Slowly  they  march  to  Yattenden, 
On  Hampshire  skirts,  in  gallant  train : 
The  third  day's  march,  at  early  dawn 
Of  splendid  morn,  their  band  was  drawn 
Round  that  of  Denmark,  for  the  fight 
Which  now  ensues,  as  Hume  doth  write. 
The  British  monarch  now  prepares 
For  strife  heroic — firm  he  bears 
The  royal  standard  of  our  Isle, 
And  round  him  gallant  hearts  the  while 
Flock  to  their  prince,  so  wise  and  brave, 
Determined  all  that  land  to  save, 
Which  Denmark's  host  had  long  annoyed, 
Its  glory  smote,  its  peace  destroyed. 
Alfred  knew  well  their  daring  schemes : 
Soon  as  the  sun's  first  virgin  beams 
Shoot  through  the  vales,  he  hies  his  way 
To  where  proud  Guthrum  strongly  lay 
Encamped  with  Danish  warlike  band, 
Himself  the  chief  of  high  command. 
The  British  hero  eyed  the  foe 
With  glittering  spear  and  martial  bow, 
In  brisk  out-look,  and  bold  as  he, 
They  stood  their  ground,  disdained  to  flee. 
"My  countrymen,  my  gallant  friends," 
Said  Alfred,  "much  on  us  depends 
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On  this  dread  day — our  nation's  cause, 
Our  wives,  our  children,  England's  laws! 
By  these  loved  hills  our  fathers  trode, 
*Who  trusted  in  the  living  God, 
By  those  sweet  groves  and  vales  around 
That  river's  well  known  murmuring  sound, 
By  those  great  patriots  who  have  died 
To  save  these  lands  from  Danish  pride ; 
By  all  these  thrilling  thoughts — these  charms, 
By  him  who  made  us,  and  who  warms 
Us  by  the  beams  that  shoot  from  heaven — 
Let  us  advance — they  shall  be  driven! 
Denmark  shall  quail,  triumph  or  death 
Is  ours  this  day ! "     Thus  with  his  breath, 
In  burning  words,  great  Alfred  spoke, 
As  proud,  beneath  a  spreading  oak 
He  stood,  whose  branches  charmed  by  song 
Of  birds  which  struck  their  notes  among — 
Of  sweetest  birds,  that  seemed  to  join 
The  monarch's  speech,  with  hymn  divine. 
The  Britons  heard  the  hero's  words, 
And  on  they  rushed  with  spear  and  swords, 
And  bended  bow,  on  Denmark's  host, 
Which  long  had  nestled  on  their  coast. 
Alfred,  all  eye  and  ear,  is  seen 
Bold  at  his  post — swift,  yet  serene, 
In  thickest  conflict.      Guthrum  yields, 
And  Scandinavia's  band  now  feels 
The  British  wrath ;  a  wreck  is  theirs — 
A  wreck  like  Waterloo's :  their  spears, 
And  swords,  and  bows,  and  javelines 
Fall  to  the  Britons — all  their  lines 
And  martial  works  the  Britons  take. 
What  joys  unbounded  now  awake 
For  that  great  prince,  who  late  had  been 
In  lowly  home,  and  garments  mean, 
And  toiled  as  peasants  do  for  bread, 
Beneath  the  neatherd's  humble  shed! — 
Alfred  resumes  the  British  crown, 
So  bravely  won — that  was  his  own ; 
By  right  inheritance  his  sires 
Wore  it  with  honour.     He  inspires 
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All  hearts  with  love,  by  gentleness, 

Mildness,  and  wisdom,  which  impress 

The  Danes  with  deep  admiring  awe, 

Who  round  him  now  imploring  draw. 

Guthrum,  and  other  chiefs  embrace 

The  Christian  faith,  as  they  its  grace 

Behold  in  Alfred's  godlike  mien, 

So  brave,  so  patient,  firm,  serene, 

Forgiving  foes  who  had  him  wronged, 

And  wronged  his  land,  and  had  prolonged 

Those  horrors  through  a  length  of  years, 

'Midst  Britain's  groans,  and  sighs,  and  tears! 

Mercy!  thou  attribute  divine, 

In  prince  or  peasant  thou  dost  shine, 

When  exercised  by  man  to  man, 

Conforming  to  the  gospel  plan. 

Good  Alfred  now  exulting  wears 

His  well-won  honours — kind  he  bears 

The  crown  Victoria  now  displays 

To  us  in  all  its  diamond  blaze  ; 

Long  may  she  wear  it  with  renown, 

And  every  land  her  justice  own! 

Victoria!  keep  a  steady  eye 

On  Alfred's  bland  humanity! 

Like  him,  seek  thou  the  good  and  wise 

To  fill  those  posts  of  trust;  despise 

Not  thou  the  humblest  Briton's  cry 

That  comes  to  thee  in  misery! 

Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  noon — 

Thy  glory  as  the  sun  and  moon 

And  stars  shall  be — a  light  for  all. 

This  is  thy  duty :  God  doth  call 

Thee  to  fulfil  it.     Wise  be  thou 

To  His  high  calling — keep  thy  vow! 

Alfred  new  code  of  laws  now  formed — 
g'8l'  Fruit  of  his  studies.     He  reformed 

The  courts  of  justice  ;  none  in  vain 
To  him  applied.     The  humble  swain, 
Not  less  than  nobles  of  the  land, 
Feel  his  benign  and  gracious  hand. 
The  Danes,  who  now  false  gods  forsook, 
New  lives  displayed.     God's  sacred  book 
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Was  now  their  guide  ;  daily  they  grow 

In  wisdom,  piety — and  show 

That  Alfred's  kindness  was  not  lost, 

Bestowed  on  them.     To  guard  his  coast, 
831  ^-n(^  ^°  cnastise  the  pirate  fleets 

'  That  trouble  England,  Alfred  gets 
Great  Navies  built  of  Britain's  oak  ; 
And  with  these  ships,  he,  stroke  on  stroke 
Inflicts  on  robbers  of  the  seas — 
And  thus  the  isle  from  danger  frees. 
The  ships'  (of  Alfred)  strength  and  size 
Surpassed  his  foes  :  each  enterprise 
Displayed  their  power  on  briny  deep, 
Which  Britons  now  in  terror  sweep. 

Alfred,  wise,  reigned  in  peace,  and  sends 
g'9g"  Ships  of  discovery  to  earth's  ends. 

To  palmy  Indies  swift  they  ride 
In  grandeur  on  the  ocean's  tide. 
Swithean,  a  priest,  was  chief  who  went 
With  England's  fleet,  by  Alfred  sent, 
With  goods  of  Britain,  to  exchange 
With  distant  lands,  and  nations  strange. 
These  ships  returned  with  ample  stores 
Of  curious  ware  from  foreign  shores — 
With  precious  stones,  and  jewels  rare, 
Which  Alfred  on  his  crown  did  wear. 
These  trading  ships  of  merchandise 
Showed  Britain's  power  and  enterprise. 
Alfred  invites  from  foreign  lands 
Sages  and  scholars,  in  whose  hands 
He  placed  those  books  by  wise  men  writ, 
Which  he  with  them  did  now  commit 
To  Saxon-English,  then  the  tongue 
Spoke  in  the  land ;  they  studied  long 
And  ardent,  'neath  great  Alfred's  eye, 
The  wants  of  England  to  supply ; 
Trial  by  Jury,  Alfred  gave, 
Worthy  of  one  so  wise  and  brave, 
Which  law  yet  stands  in  Britain's  code, 
The  bulwark  'gainst  oppression  rude. 
Great  Oxford's  seat  of  lore  he  raised, 
And  other  schools,  whose  fame  have  blazed 
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For  ages  through  the  lands  remote, 
For  learning  deep,  for  lofty  thought. 
O !  had  all  lands  such  kings  as  thee, 
Brave  Alfred!  what  would  nations  tie! 
And  queens  like  thine,  who  nobly  trod 
The  path  revealed  by  Jacob's  God — 
Loved  Egelwitha  pure  as  wise, 
Who  felt  for  thee  those  sympathies 
Which  holy  women  wont  to  show, 
Whose  hearts  with  heavenly  virtue  glow. 

Alfred  departs  in  peace  and  joy, 
£0|J'  Angels  await — their  harps  employ 

'  In  strains  celestial,  to  attend 
His  flight  on  high,  where  troubles  end.     (23.) 
His  beauteous  person,  like  his  mind, 
Excited  love — tall,  graceful,  kind, 
Benevolent  in  look ;  his  frame 
Robust  and  handsome,  glorious  flame 
Was  in  his  eye,  which  nought  could  tame ! 

Bold  Caledonia!  thee  once  more 
*  •  ?•  I  glance  at.     On  thy  rugged  shore 

'  Brave  men  have  struggled  for  their  rights, 
With  courage,  in  heroic  fights, 
Which  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  once  owned 
With  terror,  where  thy  mountains  frowned, 
And  rock-perched  eagles  screamed  on  high, 
And  foaming  torrents  thundered  by. 
From  Fergus,  first  of  Scottish  kings, 
(As  great  Buchanan  writes  and  sings, 
In  prose  and  verse,  thy  gifted  son), 
Full  nineteen  hundred  years  had  run, 
And  thirty-three,  till  James  the  first 
Of  England  came — sixth,  not  the  worst, 
Or  best  of  kings,  when  Albion's  isle 
Became  one  nation.     Who  would  spoil 
The  Union  of  the  Thistle,  Rose, 
Or  dare  one  link  to  discompose 
Of  that  firm  tie  which  binds  the  Scot 
With  brave  John  Bull,  a  blissful  knot.  (24.) 
O'Connell !  why  dost  thou  contend 
In  strains  so  foolishly  to  rend 
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The  knot  asunder?     Orangemen 

I  love  not :  they  would  bind  the  chain, 

Twice,  Tory,  round  thy  Catholics, 

And  have  thee  tight.     These  childish  tricks 

Abhorrent  are  to  man's  just  due  ; 

Nature  resents  it,  reason  too 

Lifts  up  her  voice,  and  truth  divine 

Forbids  such  ruling!     Erin!  thine 

And  England's,  Scotland's  rights  are  one, 

United  in  one  kingly  throne, 

One  law,  one  parliament,  one  prince, 

Free  from  sectarian,  to  dispense 

Justice,  alike  to  all  who  live 

Peaceful  and  loyal,  and  who  strive 

For  Britain's  weal.     O'Connell!  these 

Are  maxims  writ  in  fire !     They  please 

God,  angels,  Christians — all  who  love 

The  truth  descending  from  above. 

Let  Rose,  and  Shamrock,  Thistle  join, 

And,  for  their  mutual  rights  combine. 

Edward,  great  Alfred's  eldest  son, 

Now  mounts  the  throne  his  father  won 

So  nobly  from  the  bloody  Dane, 

And  doth  his  father's  laws  sustain. 

Those  Scandinavian  bands  once  more, 

Led  by  one  Thurktill,  on  our  shore, 

Pounce  in  their  fury.     Edward  meets 

These  daring  bands,  whom  he  defeats 

In  broad  Northumberland,  where  they 

Most  congregated  in  that  day. 

Fresh  Danes  had  come,  of  heathen  creed, 

Who  to  their  oaths  took  little  heed  ; 

Good  Alfred's  God  they  knew  not  then — 

War  was  their  trade — and  to  sustain 

Themselves  and  country,  far  they  roam 

O'er  sea  and  land,  to  overcome 

And  plunder  nations  where  they  could, 

Now  on  the  land,  now  on  the  flood. 

Bold  Ethelfleda  takes  the  field 

For  Britons'  rights.     She  now  appealed 

In  her  great  father's  (Alfred's)  name 

To  stand  by  her — and  wide  the  flame 
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Spreads  through  brave  Mercia,  and  her  arms, 
In  dreadful  conflicts,  and  alarms, 
Triumphed  o'er  Danes  in  many  a  fray, 
Where  she  and  Edward  led  the  way  ; 
That  brother-king,  whose  heart,  like  hers, 
Was  right  with  God — she  now  confers 
Daily  with  him,  by  counsels  wise  ; 
Her  worth  the  nations  well  did  prize — 
Shrewd,  keen-eyed,  brave,  and  pure  and  just, 
Learned  and  prudent — God  her  trust, 
This  noble  princess  won  her  way 
To  Briton's  souls.     In  bold  array 
They  gather  round  her,  as  of  old, 
When  Boadicea,  true  and  bold 
To  England's  cause,  defied  proud  Rome, 
And  led  her  bands  for  Britons'  home. 

Bad  Ethelwald  combines  with  foes, 
£•  "•  His  kinsman  Edward  to  oppose  ; 

'  And  with  the  bloody  Danes  unites 
To  injure  England's  hard-won  rights. 
His  schemes  are  blasted:  Britain  stands 
Firm  to  the  king,  whose  active  hands, 
By  wise  and  virtuous  counsel  given 
By  Ethelfleda,  who  had  driven 
The  Danes  before  her,  from  those  lands 
Of  Mercia,  ravaged  by  the  bands 
Which  prowled  abroad  in  quest  of  prey — 
No  lawful  rule  would  they  obey. 

Dread  fights  succeed — but  Ethelwald 
g'0~'  And  black-souled  Eric  arevappalled 

'  By  Ethelfleda's  daring  sword, 
And  by  her  high  commanding  word  : 
Near  London  were  these  cruel  frays, 
By  Thames'  deep  flood.     Now  Eric  pays 
His  life — a  wicked  life  he  led — 
And  in  a  hateful  cause  he  bled. 
He  dies  on  field,  against  his  prince — 
A  righteous  prince,  who  did  dispense 
Strict  justice.     Ethelbald  is  slain 
The  foolish  ally  of  the  Dane. 
Edward,  and  brave  Ethelfleda  bend 
Their  course  to  York,  and  quickly  rend 
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That  injured  city  from  the  foe, 

Who  fled  dismayed — and  soon  the  woe 

Of  Britons,  Saxons,  now  but  one, 

Is  lightened  ;  and  a  brighter  sun 

Gilds  those  fair  fields,  where  peace  once  more 

Was  felt  on  Alfred's  hallowed  shore. 

Again  the  Danes,  those  sleepless  foes 
QJY'  Of  peace,  in  mighty  numbers  rose, 

York,  Derby,  Leicester,  were  the  sites 
Of  bloody  and  terrific  fights, 
But  Mercians  princess  won  the  day ; 
While  on  the  deep,  and  far  away, 
Her  gallant  brother,  Edward,  beat 
The  Danes,  and  took  their  famous  fleet, 
Which  long  had  swept  the  neighbouring  seas, 
And  ruined  commerce.     Edward's  ease 
Not  yet  secure,  swiftly  he  flies, 
And  Canterbury  doth  surprise  ; 
And  took  the  town,  by  sister's  aid, 
Who  had  for  him  so  oft  displayed 
Heroic  courage.     Now  she  died. 
Edward  and  England  for  her  sighed 
In  bitter  tear.     At  Tamworth  town 
Died  Ethelfleda.     Her  renown 
Have  pens  illustrious — sages,  bards, 
Who  claim  from  Britons  high  regards, 
Recorded.     Lyttleton  and  Hume, 
And  Rapin  show,  how  she  did  bloom 
In  maiden  charms,  while  Alfred  taught 
Her  those  bright  lessons,  richly  fraught 
With  his  vast  wisdom.     And,  when  dead 
Was  that  great  father,  she  displayed 
Her  sire's  own  virtues  to  the  last, 
In  peace,  and  in  the  war's  loud  blast.  (25.) 
In  look,  in  shape,  in  mind,  in  soul, 
In  courage,  eloquence,  she  stole — 
No— borrowed  Alfred's  glorious  mould  ; 
And  in  the  field  as  fearless,  bold, 
She  met  her  foes,  and  led  her  friends 
To  victory  :  to  Edward  lends 
Her  counsel,  arms — nor  lends  in  vain, 
Against  the  all-destroying  Dane. 
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Woman!  when  will  the  nations  learn 

Thy  worth!    When  will  dark  Turkey    purn 

Mahomet's  dreams,  which  foully  blind 

The  soul  of  man  with  views  unkind 

To  lovely  woman,  man's  chief  friend 

In  hour  of  joys,  or  when  griefs  rend 

His  anxious  bosom  ?     Woman !  thee 

My  heart,  and  pen,  and  tongue  shall  be 

The  bold  defenders!     Britain's  Queen, 

Victoria! — Is  not  in  her  seen 

The  worth  of  woman?     Could  her  sires 

Who  filled  her  throne,  show  more  desires 

For  England's  glory — Briton's  good — 

Than  she  hath  done,  in  peaceful  mood  ? 

Not  all  is  done  she  wished  to  do, 

When  to  the  throne  she  came  o'er  you 

To  reign,  O  Briton's!     England's  lords, 

By  foolish  speeches,  frothy  words, 

Put  back  reforms  she  wished  to  see 

Perfecting  Albion's  liberty! 

But  these  will  come — the  lords  must  yield  I 

To  justice,  or  their  doom  is  sealed, 

The  vile  corn-laws  will  be  repealed!  ) 

They  cannot  stand  the  eye  of  reason  ; 

To  God  and  nature  they  are  treason — 

"High  treason" — God  provides  for  all, 

Food,  clothing,  plenty.     List  his  call, 

Ye  senator's  of  Briton's  isle, 

And  do  not  virtue's  voice  revile. 

Nature  is  wise,  her  voice  is  clear — 

The  air,  the  light,  the  stars  that  peer 

So  brilliant  in  the  vault  of  heaven, 

Have  much  instruction  ever  given. 

Peel  I  be  thou  wise  ;  shouldst  thou  remain 

The  helm  to  guide,  let  foreign  grain 

And  foreign  all  things  have  "  free  course" 

To  Britain's  land.     Don't  thou  enforce 

The  worn  out  dogmas  in  thy  plans  ; 

Let  wisdom  beam  forth — truth's  demands 

Should  prompt  thee  on — not  partizans. 

No  land  so  strongly  needs  as  ours 

"  Free  trade."     The  ocean  on  us  pours, 
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From  every  clime,  earth's  riches  vast ; 

And,  in  return,  we  can,  as  fast 

And  limitless,  in  fair  exchange, 

Send  Britain's  products,  rare  and  strange. 

Brave  Edward  mourns  his  sister  dear  ; 
9'18  But  yet  her  words  sound  in  his  ear. 

The  Britons  closer  to  him  cling, 
Their  noble  friend,  and  gallant  king. 
The  monarch  keeps  a  busy  eye 
On  cunning  Danes,  whose  perfidy 
No  pen  can  paint,  nor  tongue  declare, 
Foul  birds  they  were,  foul  birds  of  war. 
Edward  advances  on  the  Scots, 
Led  by  king  Donald  Sixth,  who  blots 
His  fame  and  country  by  his  deeds, 
Unjust,  and  cruel.    Edward  reads 
Him  a  bold  lesson  on  the  moors, 
Near  where  old  Clyde  impetuous  roars 
Down  Lanark  rocks,  in  thundering  sound, 
Through  that  deep  glen  where  floods  rebound 
In  awful  grandeur,  as  they  glide 
To  meet  bright  Glasgow's  river-tide! 
The  Scots  defeated,  seek  for  peace, 
Which  Edward  grants  with  princely  grace, 
Although  the  Scots  with  Danes  had  leagued, 
And  his  dominions  widely  plagued  ; 
Those  Danes,  who  oft  on  Scottish  groundj 
Had  plundered  far,  and  yet  were  found 
Thievish  as  ever — after  prey 
From  all  they  could,  by  land  or  sea. 

Edward,  triumphant  o'er  his  foes, 
925'  Now  sinks  in  death,  in  sweet  repose  ; 

'  His  closing  moments  brightly  told 
Where  were  his  hopes,  and  anchor  bold. 
His  father's  and  his  mother's  God 
He  greatly  loved — he  nobly  trod 
The  path  they  walked,  of  heavenly  light, 
Which  leads  to  lands  of  glory  bright. 
Read  Rapin  on  this  monarch's  life — 
The  wise  historian — precepts  rife, 
With  wisdom,  in  his  pages  shine, 
And  radiant  truths  in  gems  divine, 
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Of  eloquence,  whose  charms  enchain 
Men's  heart,  or  king,  or  sage,  or  swain.  (26.) 
To  this  great  prince  doth  Cambridge  owe 
Its  College  ;  o'er  his  memory  glow 
The  bards  of  Cam,  that  classic  stream, 
Which  sweetly  tells  of  poet's  dream, 
From  lofty  muse  of  glorious  theme! 

Great  Athelstan  succeeds  his  sire, 
026*  A  worthy  son  of  martial  fire  ; 

More  than  a  match  for  Danes  is  he, 
And  quickly  makes  these  foes  to  flee. 
Alfred  and  Edward's  spirits  live 
In  Althelstan,  whose  actions  give 
Strong  proof  to  Britons  that  his  throne 
Would  be  their  welfare  and  his  own. 
The  British  trident  cut  the  wave 
In  glory,  where  loud  billows  heave 
In  grandeur  on  the  ocean's  breast ; 
And  England's  power  is  now  confessed 
By  civilized  and  savage  states — 
Her  name  in  distant  climes  creates 
Respect  and  love,  and  awe,  and  fear, 
'Mongst  those  who  witnessed  her  career. 
One  Alfred  (not  of  royal  stock), 
Attempted  Athelstan  to  mock, 
And  take  his  life,  and  seize  his  crown  ; 
But  Britons  on  this  rebel  frown — 
A  rebel  in  the  pay  of  Danes, 
Those  birds  of  prey,  whose  galling  chains 
Britain  had  tasted  to  its  grief, 
From  which  they  now  find  sweet  relief  ; 
The  rebel  plots  were  all  betrayed, 
And  Alfred  speedily  conveyed 
To  popish  Rome,  so  records  say, 
There  to  repent,  for  pardon  pray, 
And  ask  forgiveness  from  the  pope. 
Money  he  gave,  large  sums,  in  hope 
To  get  his  pardon.     But  what  priest 
Can  cancel  guilt?     The  "  scarlet  beast" 
With  vain  pretence  may  gull  the  fool : 
So  taught  not  Christ  in  his  bright  school — 
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*c  None  can  forgive  but  God  alone  ;" 

Divine  this  doctrine — it  we  own 

Who  take  the  Bible  for  our  guide  : 

By  God's  own  book  we  will  abide. 

The  "  Man  of  Sin"  is  working  fast — 

Stronger  and  thicker  lines  are  cast ; 

Prophetic  lines  in  dreadful  hues, 

Of  antichristian,  wicked  views, 

Of  monks,  and  priests,  and  fighting  friars, 

Nursed  by  the  Pope  to  feed  those  fires, 

Not  lit  in  heaven,  not  owned  of  God, 

Not  blessed  of  angels.     Monks  now  trod 

Unholy  paths,  usurped  the  power 

Of  civil  rule  ;  and  millions  cower 

To  superstition's  priestly  yoke — 

Few  dared  its  vengeance  to  provoke. 

Great  God!  how  they  thy  name  blaspheme!  ) 

Who  thus  blot  out  the  light  supreme, 

By  monkish  lies  of  popish  dream !  J 

Pope  John  absolves  the  rebel  chief, 
* " '  J*  Base  Alfred ;  money  gives  relief 

'  For  sins  all  past,  and  those  to  come ; 
Money  can  purchase  bliss  from  Rome! 
So  taught  her  advocates  of  old, 
Ere  Luther  came,  of  courage  bold, 
To  brand  priest  Tetzel  for  his  crimes, 
In  those  soul-stirring,  sifting  times!     (27.) 

Brave  Athelstan,  now  firmly  fixed 
J3Q-  On  England's  throne,  though  often  vexed 

'  By  petty  rebels,  bends  his  mind 
To  Britain's  glory:  to  the  wind 
All  slavish  views  he  flings,  and  tries 
To  raise  his  country  in  the  eyes 
Of  all  its  friends,  as  Alfred  did, 
When  from  Danes'  thraldom  he  it  rid. 

A  gory  battle  now  ensues, 
J3J*  And  British  blood  profusely  flows; 

'  Six  princes  in  one  league  appear 
'Gainst  Athelstan  in  this  dread  year. 
The  first  was  Scotland's  Constantine, 
Then  one  of  Denmark' did  combine 
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With  Cambrian  prince,  and  Erin's  lord, 

With  other  two,  with  murdering  sword, 

And  army  vast,  they  now  advance 

On  England,  but  her  active  prince 

With  his  brave  band,  awaits  his  foes, 

Nor  fears  their  wrath — each  party  grows 

Furious  in  battle ;  Athelstan 

Is  victor.     When  the  work  was  done 

Of  ghastly  death,  and  thousands  lay 

On  the  cold  heath,  in  this  wild  fray; 

The  allies  cry  to  England's  king 

For  mercy,  and  their  weapons  fling 

Down  at  his  feet;  their  cry's  not  vain, 

He  doth  his  dauntless  men  restrain ; 

The  battle  ceases ;  Scots  and  Danes, 

Cambrians,  and  Irish,  feel  the  pains 

Which  their  rash  folly  quickly  wrought, 

Destruction  is  upon  them  brought; 

The  Scottish  king  is  wounded  sore, 

And  prisoner  made ;  Cambrians  bore, 

Led  by  prince  Owen,  marks  of  woe ; 

And  Danes  and  Irish  humbled  low. 

All  sue  for  peace,  which  they  had  broke, 

For  they  alone  this  war  provoke. 

The  English  monarch,  kind  as  brave, 

Did  in  this  conflict  well  behave ; 

His  lofty  bearing  all  beheld, 

Though  now  victorious  in  the  field, 

His  moderation  to  his  foes 

Thus  smitten,  did  their  hates  compose, 

And  taught  them  wisdom  for  the  day, 

Though  dearly  bought :  they  sought  this  fray, 

Not  Athelstan.     The  Scots  return, 

But  sadly  thinned,  their  friends  to  mourn ; 

The  sound  of  woe  afar  is  heard 

From  children,  wives,  whose  griefs  afford 

Dire  proof  of  woes,  which  none  could  heal, 

Inflicted  by  the  murdering  steel, 

Which  fell  ambition  had  employed 

To  blast  their  hopes.     This  aching  void 

Is  felt  in  England — felt  in  Wales, 

In  Erin  felt,  and  Danes  have  tales 
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Of  terror,  from  this  gory  fight, 

Not  to  forget;  and  while  I  write 

These  scenes  of  bygone  days,  my  pen 

Shall  not  such  acts  of  wicked  men 

Attempt  to  pally.     Warriors !  you 

Who  love  this  trade,  what  dims*  your  view 

Of  its  dark  features !      How  it  blights 

All  happiness!     What  are  your  fights, 

Kings,  dukes,  and  captains?     See  the  tears 

You  send  abroad ;  God  sees  and  hears 

Your  deeds  and  words,  ye  sinful  worms, 

Who  feel  delight  in  these  rude  storms. 

Ye  toiling  millions !  check  these  men, 

Be  not  you  in  their  battle-train ! 

From  Caesar  to  Napoleon, 

From  Alexander,  Macedon, 

What  see  we,  but  the  work  of  wo ! 

Madness  and  misery  from  them  flow. 

Manslayers!  paid  to  slay  mankind! 

Glory  is  this?     Man!  thou  art  blind! 

Priests!  you  have  held  up  cruel  war 

To  the  millions!  bade  them  share 

The  "  glories  of  the  battle-field," 

And  all  its  horrors  have  upheld. 

Archbishops,  bishops,  monks  have  led 

Vindictive  armies — often  shed 

The  blood  of  thousands ;  yet  you  say, 

You  follow  Him  who  came  to  slay 

The  enmity  of  "carnal  man;" 

See  ye  not  here  how  well  it  can 

Be  proved  you  are  "  not  of  his  flock," 

Nor  do  ye  build  upon  that  rock 

In  Zion  laid,  which  shall  endure 

When  suns  and  stars  shall  be  no  more ! 

Is  not  the  Saviour  "Prince  of  Peace?" 

How  dare  ye,  then,  his  cause  disgrace, 

By  blending  it  with  those  dark  views 

Which  savage  conquerors  infuse 

Through  all  their  maxims  ?     How  can  you 

Bear  Christ's  own  name,  and  this  pursue? 
A.  D.  Some  learned  Hebrews  now  translate 
936.  God's  holy  book,  from  Moses'  date 
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To  Malachi,  that  seer  divine, 

Who  spoke  of  Christ,  in  strains  which  shine 

Too  clear  for  us  to  miss  his  aim, 

And  who  it  was  he  did  proclaim 

As  "sun  of  righteousness,"  that  rose 

With  healing  wings.     He  richly  shows 

Messiah's  power  mankind  to  save, 

And  triumph  o'er  hell  and  the  grave  ; 

These  sons  of  Abraham,  Athelstan 

Befriended  in  their  godlike  plan. 

The  pope  was  angry  ;  but  that  priest 

The  British  monarch  did  resist — 

That  priest  who  keeps  God's  sacred  book 

Hid  under  lock,  and  will  not  brook 

That  all  shall  read  it.     God  enjoins 

All  men  to  this  ;  and  countless  "  signs," 

Brightly,  do  in  our  days  declare,  1 

That  quickly  shall  "  the  morning  star' '  5- 

Gild  God's  creation,  near  and  far —       ) 

Gild  every  spot  where  man  abides, 

On  land,  or  on  wide  ocean's  tides — 

In  lonely  dell  of  climes  remote, 

Or  in  that  islet  long  forgot 

By  man,  if  man  should  there  be  found — 

There,  shall  be  heard  the  gospel  sound! 

Poor  dreaming  sceptic!  not  thy  sneer, 

Nor  silly  words,  can  make  me  fear 

That  prophet-visions  one  shall  fail, 

Though  thou  shouldst  still  blaspheme  and  rail. 

Athelstan  quits  this  earthly  scene, 
^2"  For  better  worlds,  in  peace  serene. 
England  was  flourishing — her  laws 
Were  moulded  well ;  and  rich  applause 
The  monarch  won  from  many  lands  : 
His  mind,  his  heart,  his  active  hands, 
Worked  for  his  country  lasting  good, 
And  sent  her  name  far  o'er  the  flood. 
While  poets  of  unsullied  name,  ) 

With  Hume  and  Lyttletoii,  proclaim  > 
His  worth,  his  genius,  and  his  fame.  ) 
Good  Edmund  takes  his  brother's  place, 
.And  reigns  in  justice,  wisdom,  grace. 
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He  long  had  stood  by  Athelstan, 

And  bravely  aided  every  plan 

That  noble  brother  had  laid  down 

To  raise  this  isle  to  high  renown. 

King  Malcolm,  Scotland's  prince,  unites 

With  Edmund,  and  wild,  bloody  fights 

Ensue  with  Danes,  whom  Britons,  Scots, 

Defeat.     The  Danes  still  held  strong  thoughts, 

And  steady  purpose,  yet  to  gain 

These  British  lands  as  their  domain. 

Hardy,  and  brave,  and  bent  on  war, 

They  conquests  won  in  lands  afar, 

And,  gained  at  length  the  British  crown, 

As  in  these  rhymes  will  soon  be  shown.  (28.) 

The  Danes  again  our  land  molest, 
74JJ'  And  Scotland's  monarch  does  his  best 

'  To  aid  their  schemes.     But  Edmund's  sword 
Is  more  than  match  for  that  strong  horde 
Of  Danes,  Scots,  Cambrians,  allied, 
Who,  flushed  with  numbers,  had  defied 
His  power  and  might.     He  wins  the  day, 
And  Scotland's  king  fled  quick  away. 

A  rude  assassin  lifts  his  hand 
J'4g'  And  slays  brave  Edmund,  mild  and  bland. 

*  Leolf,  they  called  the  murderer's  name, 
A  villain  of  the  blackest  fame — 
An  outlaw-robber  :  but  he  paid 
Soon  for  this  deed.     The  courtiers'  blade 
Of  Edmund's  nobles  dealt  the  blow 
Which  did  for  Leolf.     Scenes  of  woe 
Were  often,  like  this,  practised  then, 
Wild  passions  truth  did  not  restrain ; 
Dark  brutal  force  bore  fatal  sway, 
And  superstition  had  its  day 
Of  iron  power  o'er  the  mind; 
Its  mists  the  nations  then  did  blind. 
All  lovely  truth,  religion  fair, 
Did  then  the  garb  of  terror  wear! 
Edred,  the  third  of  Edward's  sons, 
Comes  to  the  throne,  but  England  groans 
'Neath  Rome's  oppression — that  foul  power, 
Whose  marks  are  ripening  every  hour — 
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"Marks  of  the  beast"  with  "little  horn" 

Which  Daniel  saw,  in  vision  borne 

By  God's  bright  Spirit  to  that  throne 

Whence  truth  comes  down,  and  truth  alone. 

This  horn  had  mouth  of  blasphemy, 

And  eyes  deceiving — treachery 

And  cruelty,  the  prophet  shows, 

Clung  to  its  footsteps.     Who  not  knows 

Thy  doings,  Rome,  that  will  deny 

The  vivid  picture  Daniel's  eye 

Beheld,  when  great  Balshazzar  reigned 

In  Babylon?     To  Rome  is  chained, 

To  papal  Rome,  the  prophet's  mark, 

And  many  a  brilliant  vision-spark 

Of  holy  light  have  other  seers, 

To  guide  mankind  in  coming  years : 

Peter,  Jude,  John  of  Patmos  isle, 

Tell  of  the  beast,  whose  deeds  would  spoil 

The  truth  of  God,  by  "swelling  words 

Of  vanity."     Rome's  page  affords 

Unerring  proof,  on  every  line, 

That  these  dark  marks  around  her  twine. 

Priest  Dunstan,  wily  son  of  Rome, 

Now  lives  and  blights  king  Edred's  home ; 

And  other  homes  his  monks  and  he 

Blight  sadly,  as  truth's  history 

Will  quickly  to  our  eyes  unfold, 

In  darkest  hues.     This  Dunstan,  bold 

In  mishief,  does  not  rest  content 

With  his  own  calling,  but  stern  bent 

Is  he  all  power  to  engross, 

And  all  are  dared  his  schemes  to  cross ; 

He  rules  the  king  with  harsh  commands, 

And  binds  him  as  in  swaddling  bands ; 

Still  higher  yet  in  shame  he  soars, 

"  Forbids  to  marry"  on  our  shores, 

The  married  monks  and  friars  he 

Treats  with  disdain  and  cruelty, 

Their  wives  and  children  sigh  in  vain. 

Priest  Dunstan  yet  proceeds  to  stain 

Nature's  great  laws — as  tool  of  Rome — 

Not  less  religion's.     What  can  bloom 
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Of  lovely  truth,  when  bigots'  hate, 

And  Rome's  fanatics  in  the  state 

Bear  rule?     Thank  God,  our  sea-girt  isle 

Rejects  such  men  and  doctrines  vile ! 

Dunstan — they  call  him  saint! — first  taught 

This  marriage  doctrine,  darkly  fraught 

With  turpitude  of  vilest  dye, 

Rude  acts  of  immorality : 

To  war  with  nature  and  with  God, 

Is  the  dark  path  the  popes  have  trod, 

And  still  are  treading.     Rome  will  fade — 

And  her  priest-craft  should  stand  afraid — 

God  with  his  breath  in  wrath  will  sweep 

Her  lies  away;  and  who  will  weep 

When  "Baby Ion  the  mighty  falls," 

With  all  her  towers  and  pope  built  walls  ? 

God  will  his  truthful  words  fulfil, 

What  can  withstand  Almighty  skill ! 

Edred  departs  this  life,  and  leaves     (29.) 
956  r^°  Edwy  Britain's  crown,  who  cleaves 

To  abbot  Dunstan,  and  the  monks 
Who  swarmed  in  England.     These  adjuncts 
To  kingly  ruling  in  those  days 
Were  urged  by  Rome,  whose  cunning  ways 
Ensnared  the  monarchs  to  its  wiles 
Of  pilfer,  for  Rome  lived  by  spoils. 
Built  by  foul  spoils  was  Rome  at  first, 
When  her  armed  legions  awful  burst 
On  those  torn  lands  she  smote  in  wrath, 
As  through  the  world  in  bloody  path 
When  Caesars  led  her  heathen  bands 
To  victory  through  a  thousand  lands. 
And  papal  Rome,  when  heathen  fell, 
Trode  in  their  track,  and  trode  too  well 
For  peace  of  nations ;  Peter's  pence 
Were  greedy  pence,  and  Luther's  sense 
Of  Rome's  keen  birds,  who  toiled  for  these 
O'er  lands  remote  and  stormy  seas, 
Shows  killing  proof,  if  proof  were  needed, 
That  money  was  chief  thing  they  heeded 
And  England's  coffers  now  they  weeded. 
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D'Aubigne  in  graphic  style, 
All-eloquent,  will  show  the  while, 
That  Luther's  picture  of  these  birds 
Is  just:  in  soft  but  cunning  words, 
Like  despots  of  the  Eastern  clime, 
They  speak,  these  oily  men  of  slime, 
But  to  entrap.     Not  all  did  so — 
Some  few  there  were  whose  bosoms  glow 
With  purer  flame  to  God  and  men, 
These  I  esteem  as  Heaven's  own  grain. 

Poor  Edwy  leads  a  wretched  life, 
g'5g'  He  married  had  a  beauteous  wife, 

The  loved  Elgiva,  virtuous  maid, 
In  modesty  and  truth  arrayed  ; 
But  Dunstan  and  vile  Odo  try  1 

By  all  their  arts  to  nulify 
And  break  the  sacred  marriage  tie.    J 
Their  reasons  they  disdain  to  show ; 
Like  despot  priests  they  carry  through 
Their  black  designs,  and  now  succeed, 
And  two  wronged  hearts  with  anguish  bleed. 
The  loved  Elgiva,  rude  is  torn 
Away  from  Edwy,  all  forlorn, 
To  please  bad  Dunstan,  and  that  crew 
Of  Romish  priests,  who  now  pursue 
A  course  of  life  which  heaven  and  earth 
May  well  abhor.     They  now  come  forth 
In  priestly  wrath.     Bad  Dunstan  led 
The  wily  pack,  and  soon  they  shed 
Elgiva's  blood,  that  lovely  queen, 
Who  faithful  to  her  spouse  had  been. 
Edwy  they  banish  and  dethrone  ; 
No  fault  had  either — none,  they  own.  (30.) 
Monarchs  of  Europe !  look  at  this, 
Ye  who  to  Rome  now  cling  for  bliss ! 
That  "scarlet  lady"  whom  ye  serve 
Is  still  the  same  ;  don't  ye  observe 
The  Jesuits'  zeal  to  win  all  back, 
Who  quitted  have  the  Romish  track  ? 
Could  they  succeed,  and  bring  those  days 
Back  to  our  world,  which  Dunstans  praise, 
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And  cruel  Odos  loved  so  well — 

How  would  their  earth-born  spirits  swell! 

And  how  would  you,  ye  foolish  kings, 

Stand  then  ?     Great  Dry  den  nobly  sings 

Of  Dunstan's  times  in  censure  strong, 

In  lofty  theme  of  moral  song. 

And  Dry  den  was  of  Rome's  own  creed  ; 

But  honest,  upright,  and  could  read 

The  errors  of  a  fallen  church, 

In  all  his  vast  and  deep  research, 

With  righteous  purpose,  man  to  teach 

The  truth  which  God  and  nature  preach — 

Preach  in  the  heavens  "  by  thousand  signs" — 

On  earth  in  her  ten  thousand  lines  ; 

But  chiefly  in  the  volume  writ 

By  prophet  lore  and  sacred  wit! 
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EDGAR,  the  Peaceable  surnamed, 
Succeeds  his  brother.     Well  ashamed 
Might  he  have  been  to  think  what  means 
To  raise  him,  when  but  in  his  teens, 
To  England's  throne,  the  priests  resort, 
And  tools  of  pope,  who  made  a  sport' 
Of  justice.     Edwy  and  his  wife 
By  bloody  hands  had  lost  their  life — 
So  writes  wise  Huntingdon,  and  he 
Was  deeply  versed  in  history. 
Edgar  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
When  Dunstan  brought  him  on  the  stage, 
A  puppet-king  for  Dunstan  reigned, 
That  wily  one  who  had  retained 
The  cash  of  Edred  as  his  own. 
But  what  of  that?     His  face  is  shown ; 
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Yet  all  its  impudence  remains, 

When  young  boy  Edgar  takes  the  reigns. 

He  had  been  banished  for  his  crimes 

To  where  Saint  Peter's  sends  its  chimes, 

Resounding  on  the  Tiber's  banks — 

Where  monks  and  abbots  played  their  pranks, 

Unchecked  by  gaping  multitude, 

And  play  them  yet,  while  none  intrude. 

Dunstan  returns  from  plotting  Rome, 
Jg1}'  The  fox  and  tiger,  in  his  bloom 

Of  wicked  manhood,  yet  to  tease 
The  Britons.     How  the  angry  seas 
Allowed  this  fellow  yet  tf>  live, 
I  will  not  here  opinion  give  ; 
High-heaven  is  merciful  and  kind,     1 
And  beareth  long  with  all  mankind,    > 
That  they  may  true  repentance  find.  ) 
Dunstan  takes  up  his  home  at  court, 
And  rules  the  boy-king  as  his  sport, 
Strongly  supported  by  the  pope : 
Who  dared  or  could  then  think  to  cope 
AVith  these  infallibles — Pope  John, 
Or  Leo,  who  upon  the  throne 
Of  Romish  church  did  what  they  pleased, 
And  kings  and  kingdoms  madly  teased? 
Pope-miracles  are  thickening  now, 
Qg1^'  Crowding  like  berries  on  the  bough 

Of  fruitful  tree  on  precious  soil, 
While  Rome  is  gathering  up  the  spoil. 
But  how  unlike  these  workings  were 
To  those  which  Scripture  facts  declare 
As  wrought  by  Christ,  and  those  he  sent 
To  preach  his  kingdom!  his  whole  bent 
And  his  Apostles'  were  to  save 
And  bless  our  race.     To  them  he  gave 
Unceasing  proofs  that  not  their  wealth 
He  wanted,  but  their  body's  health 
And  soul's  bright  welfare  was  his  aim: 
This  was  the  end  for  which  he  came — 
On  errand  of  sublimest  love, 
Meek,  gentle,  as  the  turtle-dove! 
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Rome's  miracles  were  all  a  fudge — 

Base  lying  wonders.     God,  the  judge 

Of  what  I  write,  and  why  I  write, 

Knows  that  those  miracles  of  night 

And  popish  knav'ry  were  the  bane 

Of  gospel  truth,  and  deeply  stain 

That  church,  whose  priests  fanatic  lived 

On  those  abuses,  and  deceived 

Those  flocks  for  whom  the  Saviour  died 

On  Calvary,  as  prophesied 

By  Moses  and  the  other  seers 

In  distant  lands,  and  long-gone  years  — 

Those  holy  men  whom  God  inspired 

With  light  unerring.     They  desired 

No  worldly  grandeur,  like  the  pope, 

Who,  not  content  with  kings  to  cope, 

Would  rise  above  all  potentates, 

Would  rob,  and  piece-meal  tear  estates 

Just  at  his  nod,  as  god  on  earth ! 

Blasphemous  title! — little  worth! 

This  god  on  earth  is  earthly  god! 

Dark  is  the  path  he  ever  trod — 

A  god  on  earth!     Italians!  you 

Can  tell  me  I  am  musing  true ! 

Look  at  your  history,  since  that  time 

When  in  your  beauteous  sun-blest  clime 

This  wily  god  usurped  the  name 

Divinity  can  only  claim! 

What  have  you  been  ?     What  are  you  now  I 

Does  liberty  with  radiant  brow 

Display  her  charms  where  popes  abide  ? 

Is  conscience  free?     Cardinals'  pride 

And  papal  tyranny  you  feel. 

When  you  complain,  what  but  cold  steel, 

Or  serpent's  tooth  is  the  reply 

Of  popish  Rome  ?     Then  say,  am  I 

Unjust  in  strictures  on  your  god, 

Who  says  he  walked  where  Peter  trod ! 

Ah !  Peter !  how  unlike  to  thee 

Is  that  robed  priest  of  high  degree, 

Italia's  pope!     No  pomp  hadst  thou, 

No  scrip,  no  purse  did  Christ  allow 
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To  thee  and  thy  colleagues,  who  spoke 
Words  big  with  sense,  man  to  provoke 
To  lofty  deeds,  who  went  about 
From  shore  to  shore,  in  valour  stout, 
In  holy  vision  to  proclaim 
The  greatness  of  the  Saviour's  name  : 
Foxes  had  holes,  and  birds  had  nest, 
But  Christ's  apostles  oft  no  rest 
Had  for  their  heads,  like  'their  great  Lord 
And  Master.     But  to  preach  his  word, 
They  counted  loss  of  all  things  gain, 
And  triumphed  in  all  earthly  pain. 
Proud  popes  of  Rome !  how  can  ye  stand 
This  picture!  feel  ye  not  its  brand? 

Edward  the  Martyr  now  appears, 
9j5]  But  only  ruled  four  tragic  years ; 
'  Treason,  rebellion,  trod  the  land, 
And  wicked  men  usurped  command ; 
The  king  was  weak,  priest-rid  and  wronged, 
While  abbots,  friars,  monks,  rude  thronged 
Around  the  monarch.     Dunstan  still, 
That  canting  knave,  ruled  at  his  will 
All  councils;  growing  in  his  wiles, 
Working  of  miracles,  beguiles 
The  simple  by  his  popish  lies, 
For  basest  ends:  monks  he  supplies 
With  posts  of  profit,  which  they  grasp 
With  greedy  mind,  as  misers  clasp 
Their  thumb  on  gold;  Rome's  policy 
They  aided  well,  and  well  did  she 
Reward  her  sons,  and  daughters  too, 
Who  lived  on  spoil,  and  not  a  few, 
Of  strangers'  wealth.     Her  miracles — 
Pretended  all — too  well  reveals 
Her  nature,  as  the  foe  of  truth, 
Deceiving  many.     British  youth, 
And  British  sires  and  matrons,  you 
The  middle  ages  now  review, 
When  priestcraft  rose  to  palmy  height 
And  moral  virtue  in  the  state 
Was  seldom  seen;  all  ranks  debased, 
Men  worshipped  priests,  and  truth  disgraced. 
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Religion  I  thou  wast  surely  then 

A  mockery  to  the  sons  of  men ; 

The  "god  on  earth"  had  marred  thee  much 

By  his  all-earthly  impious  touch; 

With  sham  pretence  of  poverty, 

Monks,  nuns,  and  priests  in  luxury 

Excel  compeers ;  vile  drunkenness, 

The  sin  of  Britain,  took  the  place 

Of  Christian  morals.     "Earthly  god" 

The  pope  was  named,  and  well  they  trode 

Unhallowed  ways,  of  truth  now  wrecked, 

In  earthly-mindedness,  unchecked 

By  heavenly  doctrine,  precept  wise, 

The  priests  and  people  these  despise, 

Forbidding  marriage — what  then  came?        ") 

That  which  was  obvious,  guilty  flame 

To  others  wives  and  daughters. — Shame  I      J 

Gildas  and  Bede  have  honestly 

Declared  what  in  the  nunnery 

And  monastery  they  beheld-^- 

Deeds,  dark,  unholy ;  they  appealed 

To  God  against  these  popish  ways, 

And  tried  a  better  tone  to  raise 

Of  morals  in  their  gloomy  days, 

But  all  in  vain — yet  worse  and  worse 

Rolls  on  the  evil :  their  discourse 

Of  pen  and  tongue  but  met  with  scorn, 

As  from  their  glorious  page  we  learn. 

Edward,  returning  from  the  chase 
978   ®f  Castle  Corf,  in  a  lone  place 
"  Is  murdered,  by  Elfrida's  spies, 
That  wicked  queen,  of  envious  eyes 
And  ways  lascivious,  who  had  been 
Wife  of  last  king,  of  lustful  mien, 
A  woman  odious  through  her  life, 
And  now  queen  dowager;  her  strife 
Was  how  to  get  her  son  the  crown, 
Not  his  by  right.     Now,  desperate  grown, 
She  sends  her  spies  to  watch  the  king, 
As  he  returned  from  deer-hunting, 
And  while  she  hands  him  cup  of  wine 
On  horseback,  deep  into  his  spine 
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They  plunge  the  dagger — Edward  reels 

Back  from  his  seat,  and  soon  he  feels 

The  death-pang  on  him.     Odious  wretch! 

Thou  vile  Elfrida !  God  did  watch 

Thy  wicked  act,  though  slily  done, 

And  scorpion-stings  now  fasten  on 

Thy  guilty  soul ;  remorse,  remorse ! 

Cain's  pangs  are  thine!     To  ease  their  force, 

Two  monasteries  now  she  builds 

With  blood-wrung  gold.     This  action  yields 

Plenty  to  Rome;  these  are  the  ways 

Peter's  successor  takes  to  raise 

Himself  a  power  and  wealth,  through  crimes 

Of  blackest  dye;  these  are  the  chimes 

Of  superstitious  monks,  to  gain 

By  others  sin.     Will  God  sustain 

These  bribing  deeds?  will  they  atone 

For  sins  against  his  glory  done — 

For  murder  of  the  deepest  cast, 

Adultery,  whose  doings  blast 

All  peace  and  virtue?     God  will  judge 

These  sinners  terribly ;  his  hedge 

Is  round  about  them,  high,  and  broad, 

And  strong ;  by  this  let  men  be  awed. 

Repentance  through  atoning  blood — 

This  stands,  and  ever  yet  has  stood, 

As  God's  great  plan,  mankind  to  save, 

By  His  loved  Son,  who  for  us  gave 

His  precious  blood — who  wills  that  all 

Should  live  to  God,  and  on  him  call.     (32.) 

Etheldred  Second  now  succeeds 

To  murdered  Edward;  England  bleeds 

By  civil  wars,  and  Danes  again 

Lift  up  their  heads ;  with  blood  they  stain 

The  land  of  Britons,  far  and  wide, 

And  hordes  afresh  come  o'er  the  tide 

Intent  on  conquest.     Etheldred 

Had  courage,  firmness — oft  he  led 

His  troops  to  victory  o'er  the  Danes, 

But  broils  at  home  marred  all  his  pains. 

A.  D.   Swein,  prince  of  Denmark,  now  arrives 

1013.  \vith  fleet  and  army,  which  revives 
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The  Danish  hopes  on  Britain's  soil; 

While  Britons  study  hard  to  foil 

Their  fell  designs,  and  once  more  beat 

King  Swein,  and  drive  him  to  his  fleet. 

But  tough  was  Swein ;  he  hovered  round 

The  English  coast,  and  quickly  found 

New  landing-place ;  with  hordes  increased, 

He  makes  for  London  in  hot  haste. 

That  city,  torn  by  party  feuds, 

And  pressed  by  land,  and  from  the  floods, 

By  Danish  hosts,  yields  to  the  foes, 

And  on  the  Danish  chief  bestows 

The  kingly  title ;  he  meanwhile 

Takes  hostages  from  Britain's  Isle, 

To  bind  the  Britons  to  his  sway ; 

But  death  soon  called  this  Dane  away 

To  that  cold  home,  where  all  must  go, 

The  bad,  the  good,  the  high,  the  low. 

The  Britons  at  the  death  of  Swein  "j 

A- D-  Recalled  their  king,  who  safe  had  been 

'  In  Normandy,  with  sons  and  queen. 
Etheldred  hurried  home  to  save 
His  land  and  crown,  while  Britons  gave 
Him  loyal  welcome,  'gainst  the  Danes, 
Now  strong  on  British  hills  and  plains. 
Canute  the  mighty,  Swein's  brave  son, 
Is  Denmark's  chief,  who  now  had  gone 
From  England's  shore,  to  claim  his  lands 
Of  Denmark's  clime,  but  left  his  bands 
In  fleets  off  Scandinavia's  shore, 
Intending  speedily  to  pour 
His  armies  on  the  Britons'  Isle, 
Keenly  now  marked  as  Denmark's  spoil. 

Etheldred  dies,  while  monks  rejoice, 
A.  D.   jje  wag  not  Of  t|ie  monkish  choice  ; 

'  He  saw  their  crimes — their  marriage  laws 
"Met  not,"  saith  Speed,  "from  him  applause." 
No  wonder — he  beheld  their  lust, 
Pretended  saints:  few,  few  could  trust 
These  men, 
Bad  were  their 
And  best  without 


saints:  lew,  lew  could  trust 
i,  who  ravished  daughters,  wives,       ^| 
their  doctrines,  bad  their  lives ; 
without  them  Britain  thrives. 
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Edmund,  first  son  of  Ethelred, 

Now  governs  in  his  father's  stead, 

A  prince  they  named  Ironside, 

Because  of  strength,  and  courage  tried. 

One  party,  England's  best,  declares 

For  Edmund,  and  for  war  prepares ; 

Another  for  Canute  comes  forth, 

And  blood  now  flows,  when  men  of  worth 

Take  adverse  sides — aye,  sons  and  sires 

Divided  are,  and  wrathful  fires 

'Tween  mothers,  daughters,  sisters,  wives, 

(As  Saxon  record  picture  gives) 

Of  fond  affection,  mark  these  days, 

Amidst  the  dreadful  battle-blaze ! 

Two  hundred  years  and  more  had  Danes 
j^  Molested  England,  whose  rich  plains, 
''And  fertile  hills,  and  thriving  towns, 
And  groves  of  birds'  enchanting  sounds, 
Urged  on  those  hordes,  from  sterile  lands 
Of  Norway  wild,  and  Denmark's  strands, 
To  quit  their  homes  for  England's  clime — 
Urged  on  their  hosts  in  youthful  prime, 
To  visit  such  a  lovely  land 
As  Britain,  'mid  her  scenes  so  grand. 
Edmund  in  London  had  been  crowned 
As  Britain's  king,  with  joy  profound ; 
While  at  Southampton  Canute  claimed 
The  throne,  and  soon  two  hosts  inflamed, 
For  Edmund,  and  for  Canute,  meet 
At  London,  when  a  dire  defeat 
Canute  sustains  from  Edmund's  might, 
And  Denmark's  band,  by  rapid  flight 
To  Winchester  now  makes  its  way, 
Preparing  for  another  fray. 
Edmund  pursued  his  hardy  foe 
From  place  to  place,  where'er  they  go ; 
While  triumph  marked  his  lion-path, 
And  Canute  felt  his  heavy  wrath. 
The  Londoners  stood  by  their  prince 
In  every  fight ;  their  great  defence 
Was  bow  and  arrow — famed  were  they 
As  marksmen,  trained  for  every  fray. 
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Wearied  at  length,  the  English,  Danes, 

Now  compromise,  and  each  retains, 

Edmund  and  Canute,  boundary  line, 

In  which  new  treaty  doth  define 

Respective  limits  to  the  kings 

Of  England,  Denmark.     This  now  brings 

My  musings  on  a  dark  event ; — 

One  Edric,  who  a  life  had  spent 

Of  reckless  wickedness,  now  slays 

The  noble  Edmund,  but  he  pays 

His  life  for  this,  as  thou  shalt  hear, 

Kind  reader !  in  the  coming  year. 

England  submits  to  Canute's  reign, 

The  best  and  greatest  of  the  Dane. 

All  parties  needed  now  repose; 

And  wish  it  strongly,  to  compose 

The  griefs  and  sorrows  war  had  wrought, 

Not  soon  were  these  to  be  forgot ! 

Peace  brought  its  blessings  on  the  land, 

By  Canute  ruled,  with  strong  command. 

England,  and  Denmark,  Norway,  now 

Are  one  great  kingdom ;  riches  flow 

On  Britain's  isle,  by  commerce  vast; 

And  Denmark,  Norway  flourish  fast, 

By  union  and  by  peace  combined, 

'Neath  monarch's  sway,  brave,  wise,  and  kind, 

Just,  generous,  learned,  full  of  skill — 

Look  on  his  picture !  mark  it  well. 

I  have  not  spared  the  former  Danes, 

But  spoke  of  them  in  cutting  strains, 

As  they  deserved,  for  cruel  deeds, 

Prompted  of  old,  by  heathen  creeds, 

Against  the  Christians  of  our  Isle; 

But  Denmark  now  on  Britain's  soil 

Had  owned  the  Christian's  God  sincere, 

And  Canute  did  his  Maker  fear, 

And  own  that  truth  which  did  him  free 

From  idol  worships'  cruelty; 

Not  that  I  do  all  Canute's  creed 

Approve,  for  he  too  much  did  heed 

Rome's  doctrines,  which  had  dimmed  the  light 

Of  Revelation — cast  a  blight 
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On  truth  celestial,  taught  by  Him 

Who  came  all  nations  to  redeem. 

Yet  Canute  lived  a  life  of  faith ; 

Adorned  that  faith,  whose  blissful  path 

Is  justice,  mercy,  kindness,  love 

To  God  and  man.     He  nobly  strove 

To  heal  the  wounds  which  war  had  made ; 

And  round  his  throne  are  now  arrayed, 

The  wisest  of  the  British  race, 

And  best  of  Denmark:  Canute's  grace 

Selects  the  men  best  qualified 

To  govern  well,  howe'er  allied 

To  England's,  Denmark's,  Norway's  clime, 

These  served  him  upright  in  their  time. 

Canute  with  good  queen  Emma  now 

Unites  in  marriage — makes  a  vow 

To  guard  her  sons  and  her  with  care, 

Which  now  he  kept,  and  she  did  share 

Those  honours  with  Canute  her  spouse, 

Which  once  were  hers,  when  England's  house 

Of  royalty  owned  Etheldred 

As  its  illustrious,  honoured  head : 

She  had  been  wife  of  this  great  king, 

Whose  praises  lately  I  did  sing. 

"Blood  will  have  blood,"  so  wrote  a  sage 

1018  ®*  *°^  t^ieme'  *n  n°kle  Pa£e  » 

'Justice  may  slumber,  but  God's  hand 
Will  find  the  guilty.     Who  can  stand 
When  he  is  angry — ward  his  ire, 
Or  'scape  from  his  devouring  fire ! 
Edric  the  wicked,  meets  his  doom, 
The  perjured  wretch,  who  did  presume 
On  Canute's  kindness,  though  his  crimes 
Rose  up  to  heaven,  of  former  times. 
Good  Edmund  by  his  hand  was  slain, 
When  war  had  ceased  'tween  Briton,  Dane, 
That  valiant  prince  by  Canute  loved — 
Adored  by  England,  who  had  proved 
His  zeal  for  Albion's  glorious  rights, 
In  senate  wise,  and  gory  fights. 
Bad  Edric  falls,  just  when  his  pride, 
Like  Haman's,  rose  to  highest  tide — 
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Was  smote  to  death,  and  in  the  Thames 

His  body  thrown  ;  and  thus  his  claims 

Unjust  on  Canute  met  that  fate 

Which  slumbered  not,  though  it  came  late.  (33.) 

Canute  the  Saxon  laws  restores 
1019*   ^or  Emma's  sake,  whom  he  adores 

Next  to  his  Maker,  for  those  charms 
Of  piety,  whose  splendour  warms 
The  heart  to  kindness,  melts  it  down 
To  pity,  when  no  tyrant's  frown 
Can  touch  those  strings  which  draw  the  soul 
To  virtue,  goodness,  and  console 
The  heart's  dread  sorrows,  while  we  roam 
Through  life's  rough  path  to  that  calm  home 
Which  faith  beholds  beyond  the  skies, 
More  than  the  bliss  of  paradise ! 

Canute  one  day  sat  by  the  waves 

In  royal  state  :  his  courtier  knaves 

He  took  this  method  to  rebuke 
For  their  base  flattery.     Thus  he  spoke — 
"Retire  ye  waves  for  Canute,  lord 
Of  the  Ocean  gives  you  this  word : 
Begone  ye  floods,  obey  your  prince, 
Whose  word  is  law  and  providence." 
But  rudely  did  the  billows  roll, 
And  soon  the  foaming  waters  stole 
The  monarch's  chair — and  glad  was  he, 
With  trembling  courtiers,  to  flee 
The  vengeance  of  the  angry  sea. 
What  good  this  satire  did  produce 
I  know  not ;  but  its  moral  use 
Was  not  confined  to  Canute's  days — 
It  fitting  is  in  ours  to  raise 
The  tone  of  sycophants,  whose  tongues 
Emit  but  poison  in  those  songs 
Of  adulation  paid  to  kings, 
Whose  ways  are  cruel,  and  whose  stings 
The  people  feel,  who  toil,  and  sweat, 
And  pine,  and  perish,  for  the  great 
And  lordly  drones  who  sit  at  ease, 
Nor  care  for  those  they  grind  and  tease. 
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Malcolm  of  Scotland  doth  invade 

The  English  coasts,  when  quick  arrajed 

Against  him  is  the  king  Canute, 

And  Scotland  eats  the  bitter  fruit. 

Her  armies  could  not  stand  the  storm, 

And  they  retreat,  sustaining  harm 

From  Canute's  power,  an  active  prince, 

Shrewd,  wise,  and  dauntless.     Scotland  hence 

Pays  tribute  to  the  English  realm, 

Which  wielded  much  the  stronger  helm. 

Emma,  a  son  and  daughter  bore 

To  Canute,  on  the  British  shore  ; 

Harold,  Gunhilda,  were  their  names, 

And  Speed,  historian,  states  their  claims 

To  Britons'  love.    Gunhilda  famed 

Was  for  her  beauty,  which  inflamed 

Great  princes  of  the  foreign  lands 

To  woo  her  hand — when  soon  the  bands 

Of  marriage  made  her  empress  spouse 

Of  Henry  Third,  of  royal  house, 

An  emperor  of  Germany. 

But  sages  of  wise  history 

Tell  us  she  was  unhappy  wife — 

Her  husband  brutish,  and  through  strife 

They  parted.     She  became  a  nun 

Of  Bruges.     Thus  fair  beauty's  sun 

Is  often  vain  ;  and  riches,  rank, 

Leave  to  fond  mortals  cruel  blank ! 

Canute  now  sails  with  gallant  fleet 
]A()28   From  England's  shore,  his  friends  to  greet 

In  Denmark,  Norway  ;  friendly  breeze 
Swift  wafted  him  across  the  seas. 
Large  bounty  to  his  friends  he  gives, 
And  from  them  homage  vast  receives. 
Reforms  he  introduces  there  ; 
All  ranks  of  men  his  kindness  share. 
Affairs  arranged,  to  Albion's  isle 
He  now  returns,  to  Emma's  smile, 
His  lovely  queen,  whose  constant  care       1 
Blest  much  his  home  ;  his  daughter  fair,   /• 
The  loved  Gunhilda,  waits  him  there.        ) 
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November  twelfth  in  peace  he  died, 
Who  eighteen  years  did  well  preside 
O'er  Englands  destiny,  Canute, 
A  prince  of  high  and  just  repute. 
Harold,  his  son,  the  crown  now  takes, 
And  in  four  years  this  world  forsakes, 
To  cross  that  bourne,  from  whence  not  he 
Shall  come  to  tell  posterity 
What  are  the  scenes  presented  there, 
In  which  all  human  kind  shall  share — 
Scenes  full  of  agony  or  joy, 
As  we  do  here  our  lives  employ. 

Ilardicanute  now  takes  the  reigns, 
1039.  ^-n(*  snows  now  vam  are  mortal  pains 

For  kingly  power — in  three  short  years 
This  monarch  also  disappears 
From  earthly  cares.     No  tears  were  drawn 
For  this  last  king,  great  Canute's  son  ; 
Intemperance  marked  his  kingly  sway, 
And  gluttony  deep  stained  his  day; 
And  cruelty,  that  odious  vice, 
Caused  Britons  rather  to  rejoice 
Than  weep,  when  this  young  monarch  died; 
In  drunken  fit  his  last  he  sighed. 

Edward  Confessor,  England  hails 

1043  ^s  rightful  king,  but  soon  he  fails 
In  manliness  ;  to  monks  a  slave 

He  sinks,  and  every  canting  knave' 
Who  worshipped  antichrist,  that  foe 
Of  truth  celestial  here  below, 
Edward  embraced  ;  and  soon  a  saint 
They  made  the  king,  with  Romish  paint ; 
An  easy  thing  for  priests  to  do, 
When  they  have  wily  ends  in  view. 

Edward  now  weds  Earl  Godwin'    child, 

1044  ^e  ^a*r  Edgitha  ;  pious,  mild, 

And  chaste,  through  life  this  princess  lived, 
Though  much  by  monks  and  Edward  grieved. 
The  king  to  priests  had  made  a  vow 
To  touch  not  woman  ;  and  he  now, 
When  married,  kept  his  vow  sincere. 
Why  did  he  marry  ?     It  was  fear 
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Of  Godwin  made  him  wed  this  maid, 

For  Godwin  was  in  strength  arrayed, 

Sufficient  Edward  to  dethrone. 

Should  he  his  child  as  queen  disown. 

Ah!  wretched  queen,  and  wretched  wife, 

To  lead  with  Edward  such  a  life! 

This  sainted  king  to  mother,  cruel, 

Behaved  most  brutal ;  priestly  fuel, 

And  priest-ambition  ruin  wrought 

To  Emma,  and  the  queen  then  sought 

Refuge  at  length  in  nunnery! 

Was  that  where  England's  queen  should  be  ? 
It  pleased  the  monks,  that  was  enough 
To  please  the  king,  made  of  their  stuff. 

A  tragic  scene  is  acted  now, 
1053  ^nc^  Scotland's  prince  receives  a  blow, 
A  death  blow  from  the  dark  Macbeth, 
Usurper,  man  of  fiendish  faith. 
England,  invited,  takes  the  field, 
And  Macbeth's  fate  is  quickly  sealed. 
Reader !  shouldst  thou  this  wild  event, 
Which  Scotland's  kingdom  sadly  rent, 
Wish  more  to  study,  thy  best  plan 
Will  be  brave  Seakespeare's  page  to  scan — 
Power  and  beauty,  strength  and  light, 
Grandeur  and  majesty  unite 
In  England's  bard,  on  this  dark  theme, 
In  glory  which  no  other  dream 
From  finite  pen  could  e'er  compare — 
The  gems  of  England's  tongue  are  there.     (34.) 
I've  trod  the  path  that  Shakespeare  trod, 
When  on  that  spot  he  musing  stood, 
Where  murdered  Duncan  met  his  fate, 
That  blasted  heath,  Hardmoor,  whose  state 
I  watched  in  earnest;  Birnam  wood, 
And  Dunsinane,  and  roaring  flood 
Struggling  hard  by  the  castle  wall, 
Where  Duncan  met  his  tragic  fall ; 
These  I  beheld,  and  Shakespeare  read 
From  out  my  pocket,  who  has  shed 
Rich  lustre  on  the  scenes  around 
This  classic  land,  where  Macbeth  found 
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That  punishment  his  crime  deserved, 
Which  Siward,  i^Iacduif  on  him  served. 

Edward,  the  monk-rid  Edward,  dies, 
1066  Their  saint-made  creature  shuts  his  eyes 

'  On  mortal  scenes,  but  not  till  he 
Commits  an  act  of  perfidy 
To  those  that  clustered  round  his  name ; 
But  priests  had  power  to  blot  the  same. 
Trust  not  in  kings,  trust  not  in  priest, 
But  in  God's  mercy  let  man  rest. 
In  his  last  moments  Edward  gave 
His  crown  to  William,  bastard  knave    (35.) 
Of  Normandy.     In  those  dark  days, 
Against  these  doings  none  could  raise 
A  warning  voice  ;  the  despots  then 
Did  what  they  liked,  none  dared  complain, 
And  pope  and  priest  in  that  concurred, 
For  rights  of  man  they  never  stirred. 
The  glorious  Harold  takes  his  post 
As  England's  king,  when  on  the  coast 
Is  soon  descried  the  Norman  fleet, 
With  sixty  thousand  troops,  to  meet 
In  dreadful  conflict  Harold's  band, 
Who  represented  Britons'  land. 
This  was  the  trick  that  Edward  played 
For  England  on  his  dying  bed; 
They  called  him  saint! — Yes,  saint  of  Rome, 
Who  filled  the  land  with  blood  and  gloom. 
Harold  was  manly,  beauteous,  bold, 
Noble  in  figure — eyes  that  rolled 
In  gladness  for  the  Britons'  weal        "i 
Had  he,  and  to  his  frank  appeal 
They  listen  with  an  earnest  zeal. 
The  bastard  duke  with  bow  and  spear, 
And  steel-clad  warriors,  draws  near 
Where  Harold  and  his  brothers  guard 
The  Britons'  homes,  and  bold  prepared 
To  meet  the  daring  Gaul,  who  came 
As  erst  when  Rome  lit  battle-flame 
On  Kentish  coast,  in  Caesar's  time. 
The  fox  of  Rome,  then  swift  in  crime, 
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Had  primed  the  Norman  to  his  wish, 

Britain  and  Britons'  rights  to  crush. 

Pope  Alexander  was  that  fox, 

Who  flourished  now ;  man's  rights  he  mocks, 

And  sells  our  father-land  for  pelf, 

All  to  enrich  his  holy  self! 

The  Norman  duke  from  pope  had  got 

(Who  entered  keenly  in  the  plot) 

"A  precious  ring,  with  lock  of  hair" 

From  off  Saint  Peter's  head,  to  wear ; 

A  charm  to  guard,  no  doubt  from  evil, 

To  keep  from  Bastard's  camp  the  devil! 

The  hair,  of  course,  was  very  gray, 

So  long  preserved  from  Peter's  day! 

With  bulls  of  Rome,  and  this  famed  ring, 

The  Norman  makes  his  mighty  fling 

On  England,  and  the  combat  now 

Begins  in  earnest — death's  dread  row! 

'Twas  in  sweet  Hastings'  flower-decked  vale, 

That  Britons  Norman  hosts  assail, 

Led  on  by  Harold,  Leofwin,  Gurth, 

Three  noble  brothers,  with  the  worth 

Of  England's  chiefs — high-minded,  brave, 

And  England's  peasants,  who  could  stave 

The  battle -tide  for  their  own  land, 

Thus  signed  away  by  impious  hand! 

Blood  flows  in  torrents — long  and  fierce 

The  battle  rages — man  and  horse 

Met  each  their  fellow,,  with  red  eye, 

In  hope,  in  fear,  and  agony. 

Now  Harold  gains  upon  his  foes, 

Now  bloomed  the  red,  sweet  blushing  rose; 

And  Leofwin  and  Gurth  hard  press 

The  Norman  duke,  and  much  distress 

His  well  armed  bands.     Now  Harold  fails, 

And  his  brave  band,  as  Gaul  assails, 

Retreat;  but,  lion -like,  again 

They  rush  upon  the  battle-plain. 

The  Britons  on  the  foe  return, 

Each  party  do  all  quarter  spurn. 

Wearied  and  worn,  the  Britons  fly, 

But  not  till  arrow  pierced  the  eye 
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Of  noble  Harold— pierced  his  brain, 
And  by  his  side  two  brothers  slain, 
(rurth  and  brave  Leofwin,  who  fell, 
Fighting  for  England.     Who  can  tell 
The  horrors  of  this  fatal  day, 
What  bard  can  paint  the  wild  dismay, 
Spread  by  those  words, — "King  Harold's  dead  !  ) 
His  brothers  are  beside  him  laid, 
And  all  his  living  host  has  fled!"  ) 

Full  sixty  thousand  Normans  fought, 
All  with  dread  armour  largely  fraught ; 
While  forty  thousand  Britons  stood 
Against  that  host,  a  war-like  brood, 
Trained  for  the  battle,  by  that  duke 
Of  giant  size,  who  could  not  brook 
The  arts  of  peace ;  but  took  delight 
In  battle-fields,  mankind  to  smite. 
Edward  had  drained  the  land  of  gold, 
To  pay  for  saint-ships,  as  of  old. 
Queen  Emma  sent,  her  sou  to  seek, 
When  battle  ceased  ;  but  could  not  speak 
When  she  his  mangled  form  beheld, 
Torn,  gory,  from  the  dreadful  field. 
She  knew  not  Harold  as  her  son — 
Disfigured,  all  his  beauty  flown — 
Cut,  slashed,  by  cruel  Norman  blade, 
Vindictively  upon  him  laid ; 
At  length,  the  loved  Edgitha  saw, 
(A  maid  he  loved,)  as  she  did  draw 
The  covering  from  his  manly  breast, 
Sure  mark  she  knew,  and  Emma  pressed 
Her  son  with  tenderness — she  knew 
His  body  now.     Ah!  monarchs,  you 
Who  smile  at  war !  come  here,  and  see 
These  princely  brothers — yes,  the  three, 
Harold,  and  Gurth,  and  Leofwin, 
Lie  mangled !     Is  not  war  a  sin ! 
But  stop  not  here,  those  peasants'  wives, 
List  ye  to  them ;  their  story  gives 
You  notice  what  your  warring  pranks 
Have  done  for  them:  what  frightful  blanks, 

11 
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Of  husbands,  brothers,  fathers,  torn 
From  their  embrace — all,  all  forlorn 
Are  they,  while  children  wring  their  hands 
As  orphans,  now,  through  bloody  brands. 
Will  you  love  war,  kings  of  the  earth  ? 
Then  tell  us  not  of  noble  birth ! 
'Tis  noble  deeds,  and  these  alone, 
Deserve  and  ornament  a  throne ; 
'Tis  only  goodness  wins  esteem, 
And  doubly  from  the  ranks  supreme ; 
'Tis  only  wisdom  can  sustain 
The  crown  with  honour.     Kings  complain 
For  want  of  love  in  those  they  rule — 
Reverse  your  conduct;  none  but  fool 
Will  then  revile  you:  kings  and  queens 
And  presidents,  adopt  the  means 
To  make  those  happy,  who  hard  toil 
To  keep  you  safe  on  every  soil. 
These  are  the  lessons  taught  by  heaven, 
By  whom  the  earth  to  man  was  given, 
For  good  of  all,  for  good  of  each, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  these  lessons  teach ; 
Dews,  rains,  and  winds,  and  silver  brooks, 
Are  eloquent — are  nature's  books, 
Informing  man  that  he  who  made 
All  nations,  wills  their  "daily  bread;" 
Wills  "wine  and  oil"  their  hearts  to  cheer, 
And  God  doth  crown  each  rolling  year 
With  vast  design  of  love  to  man : 
Hatred  is  not  in  Heaven's  great  plan; 
Still  stronger  in  the  book  of  grace, 
We  these  illustrious  lessons  trace ! 
The  Norman  duke,  now  England's  lord, 
(A  title  won  by  his  fierce  sword) 
Swift  hies  to  London,  there  to  claim 
Ill-gotten  crown,  and  they  proclaim 
His  title ;  while  new  Norman  hordes 
Flock  to  our  islo  with  greedy  swords, 
To  plunder,  spoil,  from  all  they  can, 
This,  this  alone,  was  Norman's  plan. 
The  beauteous  laws  of  virtuous  kings 
Of  Saxon  race  he  madly  flings 
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To  wind,  and  Curfew's  cursed  code 
Was  his.     His  scheme  was  to  explode 
The  glorious  tongue  which  Alfred  spoke, 
That  scholar,  sage,  and  king,  whose  yoke 
Was  light  and  joyful,  in  his  day, 
And  pleasant  as  the  month  of  May. 
These  were  his  aims — the  Norman  tongue, 
With  Norman  pillage,  were  his  song. 
All  Britons  were  disowned  for  Gauls — 
For  creatures,  who  obeyed  his  calls, 
Like  spaniels  crawling  at  the  feet 
Of  those  who  herd  them — those  who  beat 
Them  for  the  least  conceived  offence ; 
And  grant  for  sneaking,  recompence, 
And  flattering  speech,  these  creatures  love. 
These  were  the  chords  he  struck,  to  move 
His  pliant  tools,  but  England's  heart 
Revolted  at  the  cruel  part 
Which  Norman  acted  to  the  end, 
By  soldier-rule  he  made  all  bend. 

The  lordly  priests  and  well-fed  monks, 
j^j  I  oft  have  censured,  now  my  thanks 

'Are  roused,  to  speak  in  other  strains 
Of  some  whose  pious  toils  and  pains 
For  England's  glory,  show  their  worth 
More  than  their  genius,  riches,  birth ; — 
Good  Stigand  first  in  order  comes, 
Illustrious  priest!  his  life  illumes 
The  era,  when  this  bishop  taught 
Lessons  of  beauty — bright  in  thought, 
And  bright  his  life,  in  virtue  shone, 
Till  death  released  him  to  that  crown 
Prepared  for  those  whose  lives  adorn 
The  truth  of  Him,  in  Bethlehem  born. 
Riches  he  had  of  mighty  store, 
These,  he  devoted  to  the  poor ; 
Like  Job  of  Uz,  he  found  them  where 
They  pining  lived,  in  sad  despair! 
The  law  of  kindness  on  his  tongue, 
In  pearls  of  beauty  ceaseless  hung; 
Wit,  wisdom,  learning,  graced  his  mind, 
But  for  the  good  of  human  kind; 
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Meekness  and  modesty  he  showed, 

In  all  his  acts  of  doing  good; 

When  eyes  beheld  himr  then  they  beamed 

With  gladness,  and  their  language  seemed 

To  utter,  "This  is  friend  of  God, 

And  friend  of  man,  whose  feet  have  trod 

The  glorious  path  of  light  and  life, 

Showing  example  rare  and  rife, 

For  others  welfare.     Stigandt  thou 

Art  loved  of  all,  but  him  who  now 

Tramples  our  freedom  to  the  dust, 

The  Norman  duke,  of  cruellust!" 

Pope,  king,  and  cardinals  combine 

Against  Sigand,  whom  they  now  confine 

In  prison,  and  expelled  the  church, 

Where  birds  in  lofty  seats  did  perch, 

Birds,  all  unclean,  unlike  Stigand, 

Bad  men  who  for  the  tyrant  stand — 

For  pope,  and  William,  lick  the  dust. 

Bad  times  were  these,  in  God  no  trust, 

In  truth  no  confidence  is  seen, 

In  England's  rulers.     Norman  screen 

Defends  all  tyrants — lawless  lords 

Defend  one  lord  with  blood-stained  swords ! 

This  worthy  prelate  pined  to  death 

In  gloomy  prison,  but  his  faith 

In  God  endured  unto  the  end, 

And  blissful  visions  rapture  lend, 

To  calm  his  soul  till  death's  release, 

To  climes  of  pure,  eternal  peace.     (36.) 

Agelmar,  Sigand's  brother,  next 

Deserves  a  niche;  his  soul  was  vexed 

With  Normans'  doings;  all  his  wealth 

Was  seized  by  those,  whose  wily  stealth 

The  English  felt ;  those  hawks  of  Gaul, 

Whose  smile  was  death :  on  these  to  call 

For  pity,  was  but  labour  lost, 

The  Norman  pity  was  the  frost 

Which  smote  the  French  in  Moscow's  clime, 

A  hint  to  Gauls  in  later  time. 

Lanfranc  and  others,  merit  well 

My  rhymes,  and  freely  would  I  dwell 
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On  these  devoted  sons  of  light,  1 

But  other  themes  my  muse  excite, 
Connected  with  this  Norman  blight. ) 

London's  famed  tower  now  appears, 

Built  by  the  Norman,  from  his  fears 

Of  Britons  striking  off  his  chains, 
For  guilty  minds  have  ceaseless  pains! 
Well  might  he  dread  avenging  sword, 
Who  robbed  and  murdered,  by  a  word 
Or  by  a  nod,  to  others  given. 
The  Britons,  yet,  whose  wealth  was  riven, 
And  ancient  rights  wrung  from  our  sires, 
To  glut  the  greedy — feed  those  fires 
Which  lusted  in  the  Norman  breast, 
Only  by  death  to  be  suppressed. 

The  king  completes  a  long  survey 
1082    ^  g'°°ds  and  chattels,  where  he  may 

Exact  new  taxes  from  our  shore, 
And  show  his  strength  as  conqueror, 
And  despot-master  of  the  land, 
On  which  he  set  his  iron  brand. 
These  surveys,  seen  in  ''doomsday  book," 
By  curious  eyes  who  wish  to  look 
Through  secrets  of  the  days  long  past, 
Show  plainly  what  was  William's  cast 
Of  soul  and  mind — his  darling  theme — 
Money,  more  money,  all  his  dream. 
Winchester  roll,  another  term 
For  Doomsday  book,  could  not  disarm 
His  love  of  money — see  him  now 
With  Odo,  stirring  up  a  row! 
Odo  his  brother,  earl  of  Kent, 
Archbishop  too,  a  lifo  had  spent, 
All  worldly,  though  high- priest  was  he, 
And  largely  grasping  bishop's  fee; 
But  toiling  not  for  what  he  took 
From  others  labour;  constant  look 
Ho  had  for  gain;  gold  was  his  god. 
For  this  he  land  and  ocean  strode: 
He  had  an  eye  to  Rome  'tis  said, 
To  get  that  crown  upon  his  head 
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Which  Gregory  wore,  the  pope  whom  lie- 
Wished  to  succeed;  but  many  a  fee 
Perchance  it  was  his  lot  to  give, 
Ere  he  the  popedom  could  receive! 
For  popes  were  bought  and  sold,  we  know 
That  kings  might  kiss  their  mighty  toe. 
William  had  learned  his  brother's  views, 
And  knew  his  wealth,  but  did  refuse 
Concurrence  to  his  splendid  scheme — 
Confined  him  in  a  cell,  to  dream 
On  faded  glory — seized  his  goods — 
His  lands — his  cash,  and  o'er  the  floods 
To  Normandy  he  sends  the  priest, 
On  bread  and  water  there  to  feast, 
Till  life's  last  sand  the  glass  should  quit, 
Oh!  ** is  not  this  a  dainty  bit!" 
Rouen  was  that  famed  spot  where  he 
(Once  pope  in  thought)  in  misery 
Now  pines,  all  lonely  ;  nought  could  melt 
His  brother's  heart.     To  him  he  dealt 
This  stern  rebuke,  as  recompenco 
For  evil  deeds  and  arrogance, 
Which  in  his  absence  he  had  shown,  1 

When  England's  king  to  France  had  gone     > 
To  quell  some  plottings  of  his  son!  ) 

Large  bags  of  gold-dust,  Odo's  store, 
Were  found  in  river,  on  our  shore  ; 
Thrown  there  to  hide  from  William's  grip, 
But  thrown  in  vain  ;  a  wily  slip 
From  secret-keeping  pointed  where        ) 
It  lay  concealed,  and  quickly  there 
The  Norman  hies  this  wealth  to  share.  } 
Historian  Speed — and  graphic  Wace, 
Narrate  these  facts  ;  from  them  we  trace 
That  Norman  William  ill  agreed 
With  all  his  race.     Historian  Speed 
Gives  us  this  speech,  that  William  spoke, 
When  Odo  did  his  wrath  provoke 
In  Isle  of  Wight — before  his  lords 
He  uttered  these  his  angry  words — 
"  Illustrious  peers!   I  crave  advice, 
And  your  attention.     Grieved,  I  rise 
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To  speak  of  brother  Odo's  ways. 

Who  in  my  absence  funds  did  raise 

Of  mine  and  yours,  himself  to  horde, 

When  I  committed  him  my  sword 

To  guard  your  rights,  when  o'er  the  sea 

I  was  in  my  own  Normandy. 

My  orders  he  abused  to  you, 

And  robbed  you,  and  the  churches  too ; 

He  took  those  ornaments  away 

Which  monarchs  of  a  former  day — 

Ethelbert,  Edward,  Oswald  gave, 

Althulph,  Alfred,  Edgar  the  brave, 

These  he  has  taken,  and  estates 

And  revenues  ;  and  now  betakes 

Himself  beyond  the  Alps  afar, 

And  tries  to  get  my  nobles  there, 

Away  to  Rome,  our  means  to  waste, 

This  Odo  does :  he  has  disgraced 

My  name  and  house.     Robert,  my  son, 

He  led  astray— this  he  has  done  ; 

With  other  youths  against  me  warred, 

In  Normandy  and  Anjou  dared 

To  lift  the  sword  against  me  there, 

But  have  not  prospered.     Can  I  spare, 

Or  should  I  spare,  my  lords,  these  men, 

Who  thus  rebel  for  wicked  gain?" 

Rogues  when  they  quarrel,  cry  out,  Thief! 

And  hear  we  have,  in  words  not  brief, 

Complaint  of  one,  a  robber  brave, 

A  robber  on  the  land  and  wave,   • 

Who  blames  his  friends,  his  own  dear  friends, 

For  deeds  to  which  his  life  but  lends 

Most  bitter  evidence  that  he, 

Duke  Norman,  in  deep  villany 

Excelled  his  brother  Odo  much, 

In  those  fine  arts  his  words  do  touch 

So  Strongly.     Robert  was  a  knave, 

None  doubt  of  that ;  his  father  gave 

This  character  to  his  bad  son, 

Who  warred  against  his  father's  throne. 

Ask  England's  peers  lie  robbed  so  wide, 

Ask  England's  squires  who  felt  his  pride, 
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Ask  England's  peasants  whom  he  slew, 
Ask  those  who  felt  his  dread  Curfew, 
Ask  those  enrolled  in  doomsday  book, 
Were  his  a  gentle  rod  and  crook? 
Ask  those  spread  through  some  thirty  miles 
Of  lands  and  houses,  smoking  piles, 
Destroyed  by  Normans,  wolfish  bands, 
These  millions  would  lift  up  their  hands, 
And  cry  aloud — I  know  they  would. 
"  The  Norman  duke  was  bold,  but  rude, 
Brave  like  the  tiger,  sly  as  fox, 
Cunning  and  selfish.     He  loved  jokes, 
But  not  when  spoke  against  himself ; 
He  wronged  us,  plundered,  kept  the  pelf : 
Good  Sigand  called  him  what  he  was, 
A  bloody  man  who  spoiled  our  laws. 
Could  Edward  now,  Confessor,  see 
What  Norman  did,  would  he  agree 
To  hand  him  over  Britain's  crown, 
Who  robs  us,  spoils  us,  makes  us  groan." 
These  are  the  facts,  and  facts  like  these 
That  come  o'erwhelming  as  the  seas, 
To  prove  this  king  a  tyrant  knave. 
Hume  tells  us  he  was  "wise  and  brave" — 
So  are  the  tigers,  lions,  wolves, 
So  are  hyenas!     Who  absolves 
These  creatures  of  destructive  claws? 
And  who  would  nestle  in  their  jaws? 
His  end  was  tragic,  'twas  in  France — 
His  steed  took  fright,  commenced  a  dance* 
To  him  the  dance  of  death  was  it — 
A  cruel  dance — his  horse's  feet 
Touched  by  hot  ashes  from  the  town, 
Which  did  beneath  his  vengeance  groan. 
Sad  Mante  burning,  plunged  when  he 
Was  torn  and  left  in  misery. 
The  rider  got  a  cruel  bruise, 
That  quenched  at  once  all  earthly  views, 
To  Rouen  he  was  slowly  borne, 
His  belly  crushed,  and  bowels  torn. 
Proud  conqueror !    See!  there  he  lies, 
Not  one  with  him  to  sympathise — 
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Now  lying  in  remorse  and  pain, 

From  wounds  of  body,  and  deep  stain 

Upon  his  soul  for  evil  deeds, 

Through  life  of  bloodshed — now  he  reads 

The  meaning  of  those  solemn  words, 

Keener  by  far  than  Norman  swords — 

"Be  sure  thy  sins  will  find  thee  out!'' 

Though  hemmed  around  with  armies  stout. 

They  found  him.     Monks'  and  bishops'  prayer 

Avail  not.     No  kind  friends  were  there — 

No  wife,  no  mother,  sister,  heard, 

Nor  sons  attend  his  dying  word ; 

But  chronicles  have  told  us  those 

He  uttered  as  his  eyelids  close  : 

On  Virgin  Mary  he  did  call 

To  aid  him  then,  this  mighty  Gaul — 

"O!  blessed  lady  Mary  save 

My  soul,"  he  said,  and  quickly  gave 

No  sign  of  life — his  sand  was  run, 

And  all  his  hours  beneath  the  sun. 

The  dying  Stephen  wiser  prayed, 

When  stoned  to  death,  these  words  he  said — 

"My  spirit,  Jesus,  Lord  receive  ;" 

To  Christ,  not  Mary,  did  he  cleave. 

Stephen  was  right,  and  William  wrong. 

To  God  eternal  dooms  belong. 

'Tis  he  he  alone  the  heart  can  know,       J 

The  spring  from  which  all  actions  flow;!-  (37.) 

Then  to  his  judgment  let  all  bow.  ) 

The  second  William,  Norman's  son, 

Is  now  proclaimed  on  England's  throne  ; 

Surnamed  Rufus,  from  his  hair 

Of  carrot  colour.     Britons  share 

Somewhat  a  better  fate  from  him 

Than  from  his  sire,  who  swayed  o'er  them 

With  rod  of  iron,  from  that  hour 

When  Hastings  saw  him  on  its  shore, 

Till  at  the  burning  town  abroad 

He  passed  away  to  meet  his  God, 

Before  that  throne  where  saint  and  sinner 

Must  stand,  the  loser  and  the  winner — 
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Of  that  bright  crown,  which  faith  now  sees 

As  only  his,  whose  actions  please 

The  Great  I  AM — the  Lord,  whose  eye 

Glances  on  all  in  majesty! 

Five  times  had  England  conquered  been, 

From  foreign  shores,  when  Norman's  sheen 

In  Kent  appeared — the  Britons  first. 

From  ancient  Gaul  came  Uoman  thirst 

For  conquest,  next  with  Csesar's  host, 

Brought  them  to  Britain,  where  it  cost 

Them  thousands  countless  ere  they  gained 

Their  object,  and  their  posts  maintained. 

The  ancient  Britons  had  ere  then 

Been  joined  by  Israel's  hardy  men, 

The  race  of  Ephraim,  the  brave, 

Who  came  from  Tyre  on  rolling  wave, 

When  Jacob's  sons  lost  their  own  land 

Through  bold  Assyrian's  stronger  hand, 

As  essayed  in  a  former  page, 

By  proofs  convincing  to  our  age — 

What  Bible,  prophets,  clearly  show, 

The  scattered  tribes  in  days  of  woe,  - 

Would  seek  new  homes  in  Western  Isle 

With  us,  their  tears  dry  up  the  while. 

Next,  Saxons  led  by  Hengist  came, 

The  nation  third  of  martial  fame  ; 

They  came  as  friends  invited  here, 

When  Rome,  proud  Rome,  was  smit  with  fear. 

The  Saxon  allies  turn  to  foes  ; 

Horsa  was  slain,  but  Hengist  rose 

Victorious,  when  the  Britons  yield 

To  him  on  Stonehenge  battlefield. 

Now  come  the  Danes,  a  fighting  race, 

And  Canute  on  the  throne  they  place, 

Which  murdered  noble  Edmund,  filled 

With  honour,  whom  dark  Edric  killed. 

Fifth,  come  the  Normans,  men  of  wrath, 

With  bastard  Duke,  on  death-strewed  patli 

Since  his  fierce  days  England  has  stood 

Triumphant  mid  the  tempests  rude, 

Battling  too  often,  I  confess, 

May  she  this  spirit  now  repress! 
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Rufus,  William,  quits  the  world 

In  tragedy ;  he  had  unfurled 

A  banner,  such  as  Norman's  duke 

Was  proud  of  showing,  in  rebuke 

Of  England's  rights,  through  his  dark  reign 

Of  curfew  horrors.     Kings  who  strain 

Their  powers  of  office,  thus  to  spoil 

The  rights  of  those  who  for  them  toil, 

Should  sternly  be  deprived  of  all,        xi 

Bad  laws,  which  only  tyrants  call 

To  work,  but  for  a  nation's  fall ; 

The  rights  of  millions  must  not  pine, 

To  pamper  any  bloated  line 

Of  princes,  foes  to  truth  and  light, 

Who  will  not  listen  to  the  right, 

But  like  the  pope,  that  scarlet  dame,     "| 

Do  wickedly  unblushing  claim 

A  right  divine,  my  rights  to  maim,        ) 

And  others  rights  to  crush.     Not  so, 

Kind  gentlemen!  this  will  not  do, 

It  must  not  be ;  the  world  is  wise, 

The  nations  look  with  open  eyes 

Upon  the  truth;  they  look  at  kings, 

They  look  at  lords,  those  empty  things, 

(Not  all  are  such,  but  many  are;) 

They  look  at  ladies,  lilies  fair, 

Who  sleep  and  eat,  and  drink  and  dress, 

Dance,  sing,  cry,  laugh,  and  scold,  unless 

"The  lower  orders"  (?)  bow  and  cringe, 

And  worship  them!     Truth  will  unhinge 

Yet  more  and  more  these  mawkish  ways, 

And  moral  rights,  in  freedom's  blaze, 

Will  through  the  world  in  glory  rise ! 

So  saith  the  Maker  of  the  skies: — 

"My  word  shall  prosper,  it  shall  spread 

Till  all  shall  rest  beneath  its  shade/' 

But  where  is  Rufus  William  gone? 

What  hath  befallen  Norman's  son? 

An  arrow  fastens  in  his  breast 

From  Tyrrell's  bow — his  head  it  pressed — 

Backward  the  king  reeled  off  his  steed — 

That  moment  died.     Some  say  this  deed 
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Was  wilful  done,  on  Tyrrell's  part; 

Others  assert  that  Tjrrell's  heart 

Was  innocent,  the  deer  he  meant  ) 

To  shoot,  but  his  unlucky  bent 

Mistook  the  game,  and  Rufus  rent.        )      (38.) 

The  knight  that  drew  the  fatal  bow 

Fled  from  the  field  of  death,  to  show 

His  valour  on  a  distant  shore, 

And  penance  do,  with  heart  rent  sore 

For  killing  William,  England's  prince, 

Whose  bleeding  body  was  borne  hence, 

And  buried  private.     No  one  seemed 

To  love  this  king,  no  poets  dreamed 

A  lay  for  Rufus,  tears  flowed  not 

For  him,  the  glutton  and  the  sot! 

Henry  the  First  next  comes,  whose  name 

Is  graced  with  learning;  to  his  claim 

For  wisdom,  Britons  add  Beauclerc 

Of  Winchester:  his  actions  mark 

His  mind  enriched,  his  soul  firm  bent 

To  spend,  and  in  all  things  be  spent 

For  England's  grandeur:  bold  reforms 

Spring  from  his  mind,  amidst  the  storms 

Of  wars  abroad,  and  fights  at  home — 

In  these  opposed  by  papal  Rome. 

The  Curfew  laws  are  all  repealed 

By  gallant  Henry,  whose  bold  shield 

The  Britons  hail  with  boundless  joy ; 

Their  hearts,  hands,  wealth,  with  him  employ 

To  heal  those  wounds,  which  bleeding  yet 

From  those  two  kings,  whose  acts  beget 

But  grief  and  sorrow  to  our  sires 

In  their  bad  reigns :  Henry  desires 

Their  good,  and  bravely  for  them  strives. 

For  thirty  years — he  daily  gives 

New  proof  of  love  to  Albion's  Isle, 

And  makes  the  vaunting  foe  recoil. 

His  wife  was  Malcolm's  child,  good  Maud, 

Of  Scottish  clime,  whose  faith  in  God 

Was  ardent,  and  her  soul  sincere 

In  Christian  walk,  and  holy  fear. 
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Louis  of  France,  and  Henry  meet 

With  warrior  bands ;  a  great  defeat 

On  Norman  shore  the  Franks  sustain, 

And  mighty  numbers  there  are  slain. 

The  young  prince  William,  with  queen  Maud, 

And  Britain's  nobles,  in  the  flood 

Of  ocean,  passing  to  our  shore, 

Sink  in  the  deep  to  rise  no  more. 

Henry  long  wailed  his  wife  and  child, 

His  first-born,  who  to  him  beguiled 

Life's  weary  hours,  and  eased  its  cares 

To  him,  amidst  wide  spreading  wars. 

Disputes  with  monks  and  abbots  rise, 

Bishops,  archbishops,  sympathize 

With  Roman  pontiff,  'gainst  the  rights  J 

Of  Henry,  ending  oft  in  fights, 

Where  monks  are  captains.     These  foul  blights   ) 

Of  Romish  faith,  proclaim  its  source          ) 

Corrupt  and  wicked.     Henry's  course 
Was  bold,  his  birthright  to  enforce.  ) 

Henry  the  child  of  Godfrey  weds, 
His  second  wife,  whose  virtue  sheds 
A  lustre  round  the  British  throne 

Which  Maud  once  graced ;  but  to  his  crown 

No  heir  was  born  to  grace  his  name, 

And  to  mankind  his  worth  proclaim. 

The  nation  grows  in  light  and  power, 

H30    Commerce  advances  on  our  shore ; 
The  heart  of  England,  like  her  oaks, 

Will  bear  the  blast,  endure  the  strokes 

Of  wildest  storms  that  rend  the  earth, 

And  cause  the  sea  to  issue  forth 

In  billowed  wrath,  its  might  to  show, 

Where  Briton's  ships  majestic  go  ; 

And  teach  the  mariners  who  sweep 

Its  troubled  breast  strict  watch  to  keep, 

To  guard  their  barks  on  heaving  wave 

Against  a  threatened  briny  grave. 

Henry  at  Rouen  yields  the  ghost ; 
In  splendid  feast  'tis  said  he  lost 
His  life  by  eating  greedily 

Of  lampreys,  drinking  wine,  too  free 
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Indulging  in.     Intemperance  slays 
More  than  the  sword  ;  and  Britain  pays 
More  for  strong  drink  than  all  her  taxes, 
Great  as  they  are  ;  and  who  relaxes 
These  foul-drink  customs,  at  the  call 
Of  awful  duty !     Should  not  all 
The  moral  teachers  of  our  land 
Join  this  great  cause,  at  Heaven's  command  ? 
Can  nature  love  these  fiery  drinks 
Which  bite  as  serpents  ?     He  who  thinks 
A  moment  serious  on  the  woes 
Which  spring  from  these,  will  surely  close 
His  thinkings,  reasonings,  convert  strong 
To  that  reform  they  have  so  long, 
It  may,  be  treated  but  with  scorn, 
And  testimony  'gainst  it  borne ! 
King  Stephen  now  comes  on  the  stage, 
A  warrior  prince,  but  not  a  sage. 
Wars  much  disturb  this  monarch's  days — 
Eleven  hundred  castles  raise 
Their  heads,  all  built  in  Stephen's  reign  1 
By  barons  selfish,  fierce,  who  strain 
Their  wits  and  powers  their  ends  to  gain. } 
But  barons,  like  the  priests,  sought  not 
The  people's  rights  ;  they  seldom  thought 
With  justice  in  behalf  of  those 
Who  strength  of  nations  do  compose  : 
For  toiling  masses  what  care  they? 
They  were  the  men  of  meaner  clay, 
Of  blood  ignoble,  made  to  toil, 
But  slaves  to  be  upon  the  soil. 
For  twenty  years  king  Stephen  reigns, 
Then  yields  up  earthly  cares  and  pains. 
The  second  Henry,  eldest  son 
Of  Anjou's  Earl,  now  mounts  the  throne, 
Which  injured  Stephen  late  had  filled, 
'Gainst  whom  the  barons  had  rebelled, 
And  priests  had  plotted  with  the  pope, 
That  wily  one,  whose  ceaseless  hope 
Was  in  the  ruin  of  mankind, 
Now  urging  armies,  madly  blind 
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To  wholesale  murder,  on  the  shores 

Where  Jordan  glides,  and  Kedron  pours 

Its  torrents  through  that  rock-bound  dell, 

On  whose  sweet  margin  richly  fell 

The  words  of  glory,  from  His  lips 

Who  everlasting  wisdom  keeps. 

To  fight  the  intidels  they  went, 

But  greater  infidels  were  sent 

From  Europe  to  the  Holy  Land, 

Than  those  of  Saladin  the  Grand, 

And  noble  Saracen,  whose  fame 

For  lofty  deeds  might  cause  the  shame 

To  mantle  on  the  cheek  of  those 

But  nick-named  Christians,  whose  blow?, 

All  carnal,  left  in  Palestine 

An  odious  name,  whose  fame  is  thine, 

Thou  guilty  Rome !  who  didst  debase, 

By  cunning  arts  of  deep  disgrace, 

The  heavenly  cause  in  thy  vile  course, 

O'er  David's  country,  to  enforce 

Apostate  doctrines,  priest-craft  dreams, 

Disowned  by  God.     Darker  it  seems — 

Still  darker  does  the  world  become 

Through  superstitious  papal  Rome  ; 

That  "little  horn"  now  in  its  strength 

Of  wickedness,  whose  ways  at  length 

Come  boldly  out,  in  all  their  hues, 

Confirming  heavenly  prophet  views.  (39.) 

Henry  was  bold,  and  wise,  and  brave,  1 

And  early  to  his  country  gave 

Lessons  which  did  from  ruin  save.      ) 

Becket  the  wily  priest  of  Rome 
j^gg  Now  plays  his  game ;  and  what  can  bloom 

Of  peace  and  virtue  where  such  men 
Bear  rule?     What  can  their  rage  restrain ? 
Henry  well  strives  for  wise  reforms, 
While  Becket's  hatred  daily  warms 
Against  the  patriotic  king, 
And  those  who  to  his  maxims  cling. 
Dunstan  and  Becket  were  bad  saints, 
In  spite  of  Rome's  all-gilding  paints; 
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Their  views  and  feelings  earthly  were, 

And  of  the  earth — their  only  care 

Their  nests  to  fill,  and  pope  to  please, 

For  which  they  compassed  land  and  seas, 

And  wrung  estates  from  dying  men. 

By  lying  miracles  they  fain 

Deep  intercourse  with  God,  to  cheat 

Mankind  of  justice  ;  schemes  replete 

With  villany  of  blackest  dye 

Now  mark  the  steps  of  Romish  fry ! 

Becket  is  banished  o'er  the  deep, 
1*164   "With  priest  of  Babylon  to  keep 

Loved  company ;  and  Peter's  pence 
Are  now  suppressed — an  act  of  sense 
And  deep  propriety  was  this, 
But  gall  to  Rome,  whose  serpents  hiss ; 
But  let  them  hiss,  their  poisonous  slime 
Too  long  had  cursed  our  glorious  clime — 
Idle,  voluptuous  and  proud, 
Tyrannic,  cruel,  'tis  allowed 
By  all  fit  judges,  were  these  priests, 
To  England's  welfare,  ceaseless  pests. 
Some  few  exceptions  from  this  view 
There  might  be,  but  their  number  few. 

Becket,  with  brazen  face,  returns 
H70  W^k  PomP°us  retinue,  and  spurns 

'  The  kings  commands.     But  now  his  days 
Are  numbered,  and  his  folly  pays 
The  vengeful  death  :  they  take  his  blood, 
And  spurn  his  pride,  who  long  had  stood 
The  foe  of  freedom.     'Twas  four  knights 
Who  smote  this  priest,  that  marred  the  rights 
Of  Britons,  and  insults  their  prince, 
With  pope  to  back  his  insolence. 
Fair  Rosamond  of  Woodstock  bower, 
Lord  Clifford's  daughter,  comes  to  pour. 
Her  sorrows  in  my  humble  rhyme, 
(The  lovliest  maiden  of  her  time). 
Henry  was  faulty,  he  betrayed, 
By  acts  unholy,  this  famed  maid, 
Whose  woes  in  ballad,  novel,  song, 
Have  handed  down  a  lesson  strong 
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Of  base  seduction's  fatal  snare. 

Henry  the  Second  now  departs 
Life's  stage,  and  for  him  Britons'  hearts 
'  Are  grieved  and  sad.     Richard  appears — 

The  lion-hearted  king  now  steers 

Brave  England's  helm  ;  but  Crusade  fights 

Take  up  his  time  :  and  his  delights 

Were  chiefly  in  those  gory  fields, 

Whose  doings  darkest  harvest  yields 

To  nations'  welfare.     Kings  and  lords 

Have  long  been  fond  of  conquering  swords. 

Richard  was  Henry's  eldest  son, 

And  rightful  heir  to  England's  throne  ; 

At  famous  Oxford  was  his  birth, 

A  beauteous  city,  teeming  forth 

With  learned  sages,  whose  renown 

All  lands  confess.     The  seed  there  sown 

From  days  of  Alfred,  well  repays 

His  pious  care.     Now  must  my  lays 

Be  of  those  wars  misnamed  Holy, 

Displaying  papist  crime  and  folly. 

Acre  is  now  in  Richard's  hands, 

H9K  jA-11  arm7  vast  ue  there  commands 

'  'Gainst  Saladin,  the  brave  and  bold, 
Noble  and  generous,  lofty-souled. 
Bishops,  archbishops,  friars,  now 
Are  warriors — to  the  pope  make  vow 
To  take  the  holy  sepulchre 
From  heathen  hands,  and  it  transfer 
To  Christian  keeping.     What  mean  things 
Are  done  in  name  of  King  of  Kings! 
On  Ascalan  and  Joppa  rolls 
The  tide  of  war,  and  Richard  holds 
Famed  Csesarea  in  his  power, 
With  many  a  castle,  fort,  and  tower, 
Wrung  from  great  Saladin  in  war, 
Which  raged  through  Asia's  plains  afar, 
Around  bold  Lebanon  and  Carmel  hills, 
Where  prophets  trod,  whose  page  yet  thrills 
The  hearts  of  pious  men  with  joy, 
Who  therein  sacred  hours  employ. 
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The  British  monarch  led  the  host 

Of  many  nations,  who  had  crossed 

To  Palestine  in  this  bad  cause, 

Prompted  by  Rome  against  those  laws 

Which  Christ  the  king  eternal  gave, 

When  in  his  love  he  came  to  save 

The  blind  and  lost  from  sin  and  grief, 

The  fruit  of  sin,  and  grant  relief 

To  all  who  seek  him  in  his  word ; 

But  not  in  priests — who  bear  the  sword  ; 

That  blood-stained  blade  which  Acre  felt, 

When  Richard  in  his  fury  dealt 
The  tender  mercies  out,  of  Rome : 
Can  virtue  from  such  actions  come  ? 

Three  hundred  thousand  perished  here 
j*^'  In  this  wild  seige,  in  Rome's  career, 

'  For  converts  to  her  cruel  creed — 
Creed  writ  in  gore.     Doth  God  not  heed, 
And  mark  these  doings  with  his  wrath  ? 
Can  such  rude  deeds  the  Christian  faith 
Commend  to  man  that  verity 
Which  shone  in  Christ.     Here  see  not  we 
The  beauteous  views  of  truth  denied 
In  human  folly,  lust,  and  pride  ? 
Ye  priests  of  mammon !  'tis  your  work 
That  planted  hatred  in  the  Turk, 
And  brave  Arabian  of  the  wilds 
To  heavenly  truth.     The  British  isles 
Have  well  refused  those  creeds  to  own, 
Which  made  the  stricken  nations  groan. 
Bold  Robin  Hood  and  little  John 
Now  flourish,  who  such  fame  have  won 
In  England's  minstrels'  ballads  bright, 
Which  yet  to  youth  can  yield  delight. 
In  Sherwood  Forest  lived  these  men, 
Of  justice  wild,  who,  with  their  train 
Of  dauntless  outlaws,  spread  a  fear 
Which  shook  the  nerves  of  prince  and  peer ; 
And  sometimes  made  the  poor  rejoice 
With  brave  protection.     Robin's  voice 
And  sounding  horn,  through  Sherwood  grove, 
Compelled  proud  knights  and  monks  to  move 
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With  fiery  metal  in  their  heels 

From  Robin's  arrow.     The  appeals 

To  his  shrill  whistle  filled  the  dells 

With  music,  whose  loud  sounding  tells 

Upon  his  foes,  and  on  his  friends, 

For  he  had  both  ;  and  vigour  lends 

To  all  his  movements  in  those  days 

When  law  was  feeble.     Richard  pays 

Nature's  great  debt.     Ten  years  had  he 

H99  -^u^e<^  England  in  her  majesty! 

'  Richard  was  moral,  frank,  and  bold  ; 
But  haughty,  cruel,  vain,  and  sold 

To  war's  dark  calling.     Poetry 

He  loved,  and  its  rich  melody. 

~   William  of  Scotland,  Lion  called, 
Met  John  at  Lincoln,  where  they  held 
Close  converse,  when  the  Scottish  prince 
Pays  homage,  and  returns  from  thence 
To  his  own  lands,  the  peace  to  keep, 
And  all  its  bliss  we  hope  to  reap. 
The  pope  stirs  up  the  king  of  France, 
(A  pope-like  deed)  whose  fleets  advance 
Against  the  Britons.     Dire  defeat 
The  French  sustain,  a  wreck  complete 
On  those  high  billows,  England's  home, 
Where  conqueror  yet  her  navies  roam, 
As  Gaul  well  knows,  and  Spain  attests, 
And  Holland,  whose  once  potent  crests 
Made  England  tremble,  when  Dewitt, 
And  Van  Tromp  shone,  whose  fearless  fleet, 
As  we  shall  learn,  rode  proudly  o'er 
The  deep  to  Britain's  sea-bound  shore. 
Prince  Arthur,  murdered  is  by  John, 
His  uncle.     Heir  to  England's  crown 
Was  this  young  prince,  of  royal  line, 
Of  Geoffrey's  house.     Shakespeare  doth  shine 
In  his  great  page  on  this  dark  deed 
Of  wicked  John.     It  did  but  speed 
The  tyrant's  downfall,  as  w»  read. 

A.  D.    Pope,  priests,  and  people,  barons,  now 
1210.  Against  the  king  combine  ;  they  show 
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The  royal  tyrant  little  grace, 

And  check  his  course,  of  deeds  all  base. 

The  barons  make  a  noble  stand 
1215    For  Englan(i's  rights,  and  John  they  brand 

As  traitor,  perjured  by  his  acts 
To  please  the  pope.     His  late  compacts 
With  greedy  Rome  roused  England's  ire, 
And  set  the  Britons  all  on  fire. 
Great  Magna  Charta  they  prepare, 
Our  bill  of  rights,  wrung  but  by  war 
Against  the  king,  whose  troops  they  beat : 
And  right  it  was.     Vast  numbers  meet 
At  Runnemede,  that  famous  spot 
By  Windsor,  where  they  sternly  sought 
Their  due — and  July's  smiling  sun 
Resplendent  beamed,  where  tyrant  John 
Signed  that  contract,  which  Britons  own 
As  jewel  yet  in  freedom's  crown- 
Kings,  queens,  are  but  the  nation's  breath  x| 
To  guide  its  will,  and  in  this  faith  >(41< 

We  trust  them,  aid  them,  till  their  death.  ) 
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YOUNG  Henry  comes,  a  gallant  son, 
Third  of  the  name;  his  father,  John, 
Died  when  the  son  eleven  years 

Had  seen ;  and  many  were  the  fears 

For  this  brave  youth,  when  Pembroke  came 

To  guide  the  prince — Pembroke,  whose  name 

Was  loved  by  all,  a  wise,  and  good, 

And  patriot  man,  who  nobly  stood 

For  England's  rights,  and  counsel  gave, 

Which  tended  all  these  rights  to  save. 

0  happy  people!  happy  prince, 

Whose  chiefs,  like  Pembroke,  do  dispense 

The  rules  of  justice  o'er  a  land, 

As  God  and  glorious  truth  command! 

All  ranks  of  Britons  now  combine 

For  England's  weal,  but  Pembroke!  thine 

Was  lofty  zeal,  thy  prince  to  serve 

With  patriot  valour,  strong  to  nerve 

His  heart  and  mind,  the  helm  to  guide 

Through  all  the  dangers  of  the  tide ; 

Henry  confessed  thy  brilliant  worth, 

'Midst  trials  great  which  brought  them  forth; 
For  plotting  France,  by  Louis  led, 
Now  sends  his  fleet  near  Dover  head, 
All  bent  to  land  upon  that  coast ; 

But  England's  barques  do  soon  accost 

The  vaunting  foe  upon  the  deep, 

And  soon  the  billows  wide  they  sweep 

Of  these  sly  Gauls,  who  cannot  rest, 

Or  will  not,  till  they  are  suppressed 

By  these  dread  weapons  warriors  bear, 

The  sword,  the  gun,  the  gory  spear! 

Frenchmen!  give  up  your  ancient  pranks, 

Or  Waterloos  will  thin  your  ranks! 

The  Rhine  you  never  more  shall  have, 

Advance,  and  it  will  be  your  grave ! 

The  German  nations  watch  you  there,  ") 

And  by  their  father's  land  they  swear,    > 

You  shall  not  their  bright  river  share.   ) 

The  land-fight  was  by  Lincoln's  tower, 

Where  France  then  mustered  all  her  power; 
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Their  great  commander  there  was  slain,. 
Count  Penche,  on  the  bloody  plain, 
And  thousands  more  on  that  fierce  dajv 
Who  courted  long  this  fearful  fray. 
Henry  and  Pembroke  now  advance 
Victorious,  and  the  hosts  of  France 
Quit  Britain's  isle,  with  loss  severe, 
To  ponder  many  a  coming  year. 
Gaul,  humbled  low,  is  glad  of  peace, 
And  Louis,  Philip's  son,  now  sees 
His  hopes  all  blasted  on  these  shores, 
Where  man  sweet  freedom's  name  adores  I 
Good  Pembroke  dies,  and  Briton's  mourn 
Their  heavy  loss  in  him — they  turn 
With  anxious  mind,  to  see  who  could 
Fill  that  high  post  where  late  he  stood, 
Like  lion,  dauntless,  to  defend 
His  glorious  land,  and  vigour  lend 
To  all  her  movements,  land  and  sea, 
To  aid  her  true  felicity  ! 
Young  Henry's  youth  must  still  confide 
In  stronger  hands  to  rule  the  tide. 
Since  god-like  Pembroke's  soul  is  gone 
To  fairer  climes,  he  fixes  on 
De  Burgh,  the  patriotic  friend 
Of  Britain,  one  who  well  could  blend 
The  scholar,  Christian,  and  the  sage, 
To  guide  amidst  that  wily  age. 
With  him  a  pious  bishop  joins, 
A  worthy  priest,  who  strong  combines 
Those  qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
Which  life  and  beauty  do  impart 
To  lowly  rank,  and  kingly  state, 
And  admiration  deep  create. 
Des  Roches  was  this  bishop's  name, 
A  poet,  in  whose  virtuous  fame, 
Like  Stigands  of  a  former  day, 
Gave  power  to  many  a  minstrel's  lay. 
These  rulers  guide  with  steady  hand 
Their  country's  weal,  and  bravely  stand 
Against  its  foes,  who  watch  their  hour 
Of  mischief,Jwhen  they  seek  to  pour 
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Rebellion's  flood  far  o'er  the  land, 

The  men  of  savage,  blood-stained  brand. 

Henry,  of  age,  assumes  those  powers, 
12*6    Which  England  grants  to  him  who  soars 

In  grandeur  on  her  lofty  throne, 
And  wears  her  many-nationed  crown  I 
First,  in  his  days,  were  parliaments, 
Which  well  each  county  represents, 
And  burgesses,  their  towns  to  guard, 
In  all  their  rights,  and  high  award 
Of  privilege,  by  valour  won, 
Worthy  of  Britons,  proud,  to  own. 
The  nation  rises  rapidly, 
And  sends  her  fame  o'er  land  and  sea. 
Philosophy,  in  Roger  Bacon, 
Displayed  its  charms ;  famed  historian, 
Bright  Matthew  Paris,  now  unfolds 
His  stores  of  knowledge,  in  their  rolls 
Of  beauty,  to  enrich  mankind — 
Instruct  the  curious — cheer  the  blind. 
Simon  Demontfort  I  must  name, 
And  Brae  ton,  lawyer — men  who  claim 
Distinction  as  the  friends  of  man, 
Our  house  of  Commons  was  their  plan. 
Edward  the  First,  of  genius  bright, 
Great  Henry's  son,  now  sheds  a  light 

"  Round  England's  throne,  a  martial  prince, 
Of  Crusade  fame,  who  did  evince 
In  Palestine,  with  king  of  France, 
Saint  Louis,  in  their  bold  advance 
'Gainst  Turks  and  Arabs,  courage  rare. 
But  Edward  had  no  business  there, 
No  calling  worthy  of  his  fame ; 
Such  monkish  pranks  should  raise  the  shame 
In  minds  like  his — but  in  those  times 
Such  murders  were  not  reckoned  crimes. 
Edward  with  Cambria  stern  contends, 
And  brave  Llewellyn's  nation  rends 

"  From  its  own  prince,  in  battle  slain, 
And  to  his  kingdom  that  domain 
Unites,  as  now  it  doth  pertain. 
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The  glorious  Wallace,  Scotia's  chief, 

Who  long  had  fought  to  grant  relief 

To  his  torn  land,  now  yields  his  breath, 

And  thus  historians  state  his  death : 

Monteith  betrayed,  for  Edward's  gold, 

This  virtuous  chief,  of  lion  mould ; 

And  soon  on  London  Tower  hill 

The  cruel  Edward  showed  his  skill, 

But  not  his  justice.     Wallace  dies — 

'Twas  England's  blackest  sacrifice; 

A  stain  for  ever  on  her  king, 

Which  no  repentance  e'er  can  wring 

From  that  foul  leaf  of  Edward's  days, 

Writ  in  indignant  Scotland's  lays, 

Of  famed  Blind  Harry,  to  bold  Burns, 

In  that  sweet  Ode,  whose  glory  spurns 

Comparison  with  Wordsworth,  Scott, 

And  Campbell,  bards  of  noble  thought. 

Hail  to  thee,  Wallace,  murdered  sage ! 

The  best  and  brightest  of  thy  age ! 

A  contrast  to  thy  country's  peers, 

Of  dastard  minds,  and  coward  fears ; 

A  fallen,  cringing,  craven  crew, 

Who  could  not  grasp  thy  godlike  view 

Of  freedom,  or  discern  thy  worth — 

These  were  the  men  of  noble  birth, 

Of  ancient  blood,  of  wealthy  sires, 

Of  titles,  rank — but  had  no  fires 

Of  genius,  courage,  patriot  glow, 

Like  thee,  wronged  Wallace !     I  could  show 

Men  like  these  craven  ones,  not  few, 

Who  their  base  footsteps  fond  pursue; 

Who  sleep,  and  eat,  and  drink,  and  loll 

On  silken  sofas,  at  whose  call 

The  flunkies  fly,  and  look  most  wise 

To  catch  their  master's  meaning  eyes ! 

The  glorious  bards  of  Cambria's  clime 
J307  Proclaim  proud  Edward's  cruel  crime ; 

These  all  were  smitten  by  his  hand, 
Because  they  loved  their  mountain  land, 
And  sung  the  feelings  of  their  race, 
Children  of  Snowdon,  who  could  trace 
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Their  history  long  ere  Rome  appeared 

On  Albion's  shores;  these  Edward  feared, 

And  hated  greatly ;  these  he  slew, 

Or  chronicles  give  us  false  view. 

It  was  a  brutal,  wicked  act, 

Like  Caesar's  deed — the  despots'  tact 

To  root  out  freedom,  for  their  yoke 

Of  bondage.     These  foul  ways  provoke, 

And  merit  well,  the  caustic  pen 

Of  those  who  scan  the  acts  of  men ; 

No  matter  what  their  ranks  may  be, 

Truth  screens  no  rank  in  villany, 

Its  thunders  must  in  vengeance  fall, 

Its  lightnings  flash,  and  pour  on  all 

The  guilty  tyrants.     Why  should  kings 

Possess  such  power?     But  knowledge  brings 

Redemption  to  the  bleeding  lands, 

And  curbs  these  men  of  gory  hands. 

Warring  with  Scotland,  Edward  dies, 

In  Cumberland  he  closed  his  eyes, 

While  gallant  Bruce  was  mustering  strong, 

To  gain  his  throne.     And  now  my  song 

Must  be  of  glorious  Bannockburn ! 

That  field,  where  tyrants  well  might  learn 

A  warning  lesson,  but  their  ears 

Seem  like  the  adder's ;  widows'  tears, 

And  orphans'  wails,  and  nations'  sighs, 

Affect  not  them — they  only  prize 

The  blood-wrung  gains — by  unjust  ways, 

And  tiger  power,  they  seek  to  raise 

On  ruins  of  the  millions'  rights, 

These  are  the  conquerors'  chief  delights.     (42.) 

It  was  on  lovely  morn  of  June, 
A- D-  When  nature  bloomed,  and  birds  in  tune 

'  Of  richest  rapture,  filled  the  woods 
That  waved  o'er  Bannock's  rambling  floods, 
When  Bruce  and  Edward  Second  drew 
Their  hosts  in  battle  ;  full  in  view, 
The  combatants  each  other  eyed, 
The  dreadful  contest  to  decide. 
Full  thirty  thousand  Scots,  well  armed, 
Were  on  this  field,  with  valour  warmed, 
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Panting,  'tis  said,  the  foe  to  meet, 

Who,  thrice  their  number,  clad  complete 

In  warlike  armour,  brave  as  those 

Whom  Alfred  led  'gainst  Danish  foes. 

They  rush  to  battle— blood  fast  flowed 

By  Bannock's  stream  and  her  wild  wood, 

'Tween  Scots  and  Britons,  led  by  Bruce 

And  Edward,  on  that  wild  brook's  course, 

Whose  waters  tinged  were  by  this  fight, 

Where  England's  host  is  put  to  flight ; 

And  slaughter  awful  on  this  day, 

When  Edward  flies  in  wild  dismay. , 

Freedom  now  triumphs !  in  her  cause 

Bruce  acts  with  valour — round  him  draws 

The  friends  of  Scotland's  dearest  rights) 

And  her  best  patriots  invites 

To  reconstruct  her  prostrate  laws, 

Amidst  the  nation's  warm  applause* 

Wallace  had  wisdom's  lessons  taught 

To  Bruce,  in  former  days,  when  brought 

Together  on  the  Carron's  shore, 

When  a  dread  fight,  of  carnage  sore, 

Had  ceased :  near  Falkirk  was  the  spot 

The  heroes  met,  by  chance,  'tis  thought ; 

Thus  Wallace  spoke. — "0  prince!  you  see 

Our  country  torn ;  should  you  not  be 

The  leader  of  our  nation's  band, 

To  aid  your  bleeding  fatherland? 

I  struggled  have,  and  yet  will  strive, 

To  keep  our  glorious  hopes  alive ; 

Unite  with  me  for  Scotland's  cause, 

You  are  her  king,  maintain  her  laws, 

God  will  our  humble  efforts  own !  1 

Bruce !  see  our  nation  pine  and  groan 

By  Edward's  hand — his  power  disown!  "   )      (43  ) 
The  Second  Edward  meets  his  fate 
At  Berkeley  Castle :  authors  state 
'  He  murdered  was,  by  cruel  hands, 

If  not  the  queen's,  by  her  commands. 

Queen  Isabella,  once  of  France, 

Daughter  of  Philip,  urged  the  lance 
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Of  death  against  her  spouse  and  king, 
A  cruel,  bloody,  wicked  thing : 
In  truth  they  wear  a  precious  pair, 
Worthy  of  each.     And  who  would  care 
To  live  with  kings  and  queens  like  these, 
So  vile  and  treacherous?  who  would  teaze 
Their  brains,  such  gentry  to  defend? 
Or,  who  could  on  their  word  depend  ? 
The  queen,  urged  on  by  guilty  Gaul, 
From  bad  to  worse,  soon  wrought  the  fall 
Of  Edward,  weak  and  fickle  prince. 
Cruel,  illiberal,  void  of  sense, 
A  coward,  ruled  by  favourites; 
Betrayer  of  the  Britons'  rights, 
Unlike  his  sire,  in  courage  bold, 
And  energy,  to  vice  he  sold 
His  hours.     Unworthy  of  a  throne 
Was  such  a  prince,  this  all  will  own.     (44.) 

Edward  the  Third,  a  prince  humane, 

Magnanimous,  and  mild,  doth  reign, 

The  son  of  Second  Edward,  slain. 

This  king  was  merciful  and  brave, 

Worthy  of  England ;  soon  he  gave 

Bright  proofs  of  kingly  worth  to  all, 

And  reigned  in  justice,  and  the  call 

Of  duty,  fifty  years  and  more, 

Defender  of  the  lowly  poor. 

Such  kings  are  scarce,  and  when  they  come 

On  life's  broad  stage,  their  actions  bloom 

Like  flowers  that  deck  the  pride  of  spring, 

Whose  glories  thousand  poets  sing, 

And  moralists  of  deathless  name 

Are  proud  to  celebrate  their  fame. 

King  Robert  Bruce,  of  Bannockburn, 

1*329  ^ves  UP  *ne  gh°st>  and  in  an  urn 
'  Or  casket,  then  they  place  his  heart. 

Intending  it  to  have  a  part 

Of  calm  repose  in  Palestine, 

Where  David  sleeps,  of  Jesse's  line; 

But  Douglas  battled  with  the  Moors, 

And  fell  in  fighting  on  their  shores — 


(w 
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The  heart  was  taken.     What  of  that  ? 

Douglas  was  but  a  sorry  flat 

To  go  such  errand ;  Scotland's  strand 

Was  holy  as  the  Holy  Land 

For  Bruce  to  lie,  and  Bruce's  heart ; 

But  then  the  pope  and  priests  a  part 

Must  have  in  this;  the  people's  pence 

They  take,  and  easily  dispense 

With  these  light  matters,  thus  to  gull 

The  simple,  and  entrap  the  fooL 

These  little  facts,  like  leaves  of  grove, 

Come  on  us,  mightily  to  prove 

That  priests  their  measure  filling  are] 

Against  that  truly  holy  war, 

Which  Wickliffe  and  the  Lollards  fought, 

To  which  the  weapons  only  brought 

Were  reason,  Scripture,  common  sense, 

With  holy  tempers,  in  defence 

Of  Gospel  truth,  and  holy  lives, 

And  steady  faith,  which  yet  survives ; 

These  were  their  arms,  and  arms  whose  might 

Will  put  the  birds  of  Rome  to  flight! 

David  the  Second  takes  the  place, 

Where  royal  Bruce,  in  princely  grace, 

Had  ruled  in  glory,  and  restored 

The  Scottish  rights  by  Bannock's  sword. 

Baliol  had  tried,  but  tried  in  vain, 

A  rule  o'er  Scotland  to  maintain. 

A  prince  to  Edward  now  is  born, 
1333  ^  n°bl0  child,  as  we  shall  learn 

'  Hereafter,  as  we  trace  his  deeds, 
Writ  by  bold  pens.     The  nation  reads 
With  joy  the  royal  infant's  birth, 
Whose  father  daily  shows  his  worth, 
By  healing  wounds  from  others  crimes, 
Who  tyrannized  in  bygone  times. 
England  and  Scotland  come  to  blows 
Near  Berwick,  where  sweet  Tweed  swift  flows : 
On  hill  of  Halidown  they  fight, 
When  England  dreadfully  did  smite 
The  Scots,  and  thirty  thousand  fell 
On  this  dark  day.     Ah !  who  can  tell 
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The  sorrows  of  surviving  friends, 

Or  bear  the  voice  of  grief  that  rends 

Those  hearts,  who  mourn  the  havoc  here, 

By  war!     Let  rulers  look  and  fear, 

And  break  the  murdering  sword  and  spear  I 

England  had  fifteen  thousand  slain 

In  this  hard  fight — the  hill  and  plain 

Were  strew'd  with  corpse — a  fearful  scene 

For  angel-eye  was  this,  between 

Two  nations,  bowing  to  one  God, 

One  creed  adopting,  who  had  trod 

One  court  and  altar — cruel  war ! 

Unlike  to  Him  whose  bright  day-star 

The  prophets  saw — who  penned  that  book, 

Whose  precepts  bid  us  all  to  look 

On  men  as  brethren,  through  all  climes, 

To  love  them,  only  hate  their  crimes 

And  not  their  persons— do  them  good,       > 

Not  evil.     Priests !  how  have  you  stood     > 

To  these  great  doctrines  of  your  code?      ) 

Alas !  your  actions  give  the  lie — 

The  lie  direct.     You  truth  deny: 

You  urge  these  battles — pray  for  them, 

If  prayer  it  be ;  your  worldly  scheme, 

Of  blending  with  the  dross  of  earth 

Things  of  a  nobler,  heavenly  birth, 

God  does  despise — they  will  not  blend  ; 

Your  clay  is  clay,  and  cannot  mend, 

But  mar  God's  work,  ye  priests  of  Rome, 

And  other  priests,  whose  doings  come 

Fresh  to  my  mind, — creed-making  priests 

Of  every  sect.     Bright  truth  resists 

Your  schemes  alike,  God's  book  alone 

Should  be  the  bond — and  lib'ral  tone 

Mould  all  your  parties — think  of  this 

Sectarian  men,  it  is  your  bliss  ! 

"  Men  would  be  gods," — Laymen  !  stand  fast, 

Be  ye  not  gulled — your  anchor  cast 

In  heavenly  soil.     God's  record  search, 

He  bids  you  think — let  not  the  church 

Dictate  to  you  its  earthly  creed  : 

One  is  your  Master.     Heavenly  seed 
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He  gives  for  you,  and  all  mankind ; 
By  seeking  which  you  sure  shall  find. 
Let  not  a  superstitious  dread 
Bind  you  to  priests — Christ  is  your  head, 
And  He  alone — "call  no  man  lord," 
But  trust  in  God,  and  in  His  word — 
His  Spirit  Holy,  then  will  show 
The  path  of  life,  and  joy  will  flow 
Unceasing  as  the  river's  tide, 
Which  gladdened  paradise  in  pride, 
Ere  man  forsook  his  Maker's  eye, 
And  trusted  in  Satanic  lie! 
Laymen  of  Britain!  are  these  views 
Not  just  ?    To  you  I  frankly  muse, 
And  give  my  thoughts,  as  now  they  rise, 
Perchance  pure,  springing  from  the  skies! 
Edward  of  England  claims  the  crown 
1337  ^  France,  declaring  it  his  own, 

im  From  mother's  rights,  and  gains  his  end. 
He  Calais  takes — triumphs  attend 
His  mighty  footsteps  ;  now  king  John 
Of  France,  and  he  of  Scotland's  throne, 
David,  are  prisoners,  in  the  hand 
Of  potent  Edward.     His  command 
Went  far  o'er  seas,  and  wide  o'er  earth; 
The  nations  felt  his  giant  worth. 
Goodness  and  greatness  marked  his  path, 
He  conquered  more  by  love  than  wrath ! 
Gunpowder  now  comes  into  use, 
Schartz,  monk  of  Cologne,  of  bright  views 
In  arts  and  science,  brings  to  light 
That  art  which  aids  the  cannon's  fight. 
This  awful  power,  which  splits  the  rocks, 
And  rends  the  hills  like  earthquake  shocks, 
Invention  terrible,  yet  wise, 
Fitted  for  godlike  enterprise  : 
Abused  it  may  be, — what  has  not, 
Since  man  his  Maker's  name  forgot. 
Cressy's  dark  battle  now  is  fought, 
^nen  guns  an(i  powder  first  were  brought 
In  fields  of  combat— Edward  tried 
The  cannon's  force,  and  bold  defied 
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His  foes — his  warring  hosts  advance, 
The  Britons  and  the  men  of  France. 
One  hundred  twenty  thousand  Gauls 
March  close  by  Abbeville's  strong  walls, 
When  soon  the  British  band  appears, 
Led  by  a  chief  but  young  in  years, 
Though  old  in  wisdom,  Edward's  son, 
The  brave  Black  Prince,  that  valiant  one, 
Beloved  of  Britons,  and  their  king. 
The  vales  and  hills  with  echoes  ring 
From  England's  host,  to  see  their  prince, 
Calm,  firm,  collected,  full  of  sense, 
Gleaned  by  deep  study — on  he  moves 
By  Abbeville's  ambrosial  groves. 
The  field  of  Cressy  comes  in  view, 
Britons  and  Gauls  again  renew 
Those  strifes  of  slaughter,  whose  renown 
All  lands  have  heard — now  Edward's  son, 
In  armour  black,  in  fearful  mood, 
With  cannons'  roaring,  onward  strode. 
When  Philip,  king  of  Gaul,  beheld 
This  prince,  heroic,  in  the  field, 
And  saw  his  movements,  in  their  force 
Of  fiery  wrath — his  last  resource, 
And  only  one,  was  rapid  flight 
From  field  of  terror,  when  the  fight 
Became  a  chase,  mid  scenes  of  woe, 
Too  wild  to  tell,  or  us  to  know! 
The  Britons  triumph  mightily, 
For  them  the  red  artillery 
Had  played  terrific — mowing  down 
The  strength  of  France,  whose  lilied  crown 
Was  Edward's,  by  his  mother's  rights, 
And  his,  the  fruit  of  many  fights, 
Which  Gaul  most  often  did  provoke, 
Though  hers  was  oft  the  lightning  stroke 
Of  punishment,  on  field  and  wave, 
From  Britons  and  their  monarch  brave. 

Scotland  and  England  come  to  blows, 
1348   ^"kile  France  is  pleased,  for  Gallia  knows 

'  That  while  her  rival  finds  at  home 
Hot  work,  the  lighter  is  her  doom. 

K 
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Good  Philippa,  bold  Edward's  queen, 

In  front  of  England's  host  is  seen 

Against  the  Scots,  whose  dire  defeat 

She  seals — and  in  the  rout  complete, 

She  takes  the  spoils  the  Scots  had  wrung 

From  England.     Fifty  thousand  strong 

Was  Scotland's  army,  in  this  fight 

Near  Durham.     England's  queen  of  light 

Had  twenty  thousand  chosen  men, 

To  brave  that  host  on  Nevil's  plain.     (45.) 

The  odds  were  great,  but  woman's  soul 

Has  over  man  a  vast  control, 

And  when  they  see  fair  woman's  worth, 

What  do  they  fear !  they  sally  forth, 

Impetuous  as  the  lion's  course, 

Their  darling  objects  to  enforce. 

The  Scots  had  roused  the  English  mind 

By  plunder  wide,  and  now  they  find 

Deep  retribution,  from  that  spouse, 

Whose  beauty,  virtue,  Hume  avows, 

And  Rapin,  Lyttleton,  unfold 

In  colours  lovely  to  behold, 

A  queen  of  nature's  charming  mould. 

The  fight  of  Poictiers  courts  my  verse, 
^g  A  bloody  day,  where  Edward's  course 

'*  Was  marked  by  coolness,  courage  bold, 
And  France  was  humbled,  as  of  old 
In  Cressy's  field,  where  brave  Black  Prince 
Barred  firm  his  breast,  which  swelled  with  sense 
Of  justice,  goodness,  truth,  and  love, 
The  gift  of  Him  who  reigns  above, 
Taught  by  his  mother,  Philippa, 
When  young  and  tender,  then  he  saw 
That  youthful  piety  was  best, 
And  from  that  day  his  years  were  blest 
With  inward  peace,  and  solid  joy, 
A  man  was  he  when  but  a  boy! 
Few,  few  there  be  in  kingly kcourts 
Like  this  young  prince,  whose  fame  imports 
A  character  of  lovely  hue  ; 
Look  at  it,  princes ;  copy  you 
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Its  shining  qualities,  and  win 
Esteem  of  nations.     King  or  queen 
Might  learn  from  Edward  how  to  rule 
Their  tempers,  in  a  brighter  school, 
Than  they,  in  youth,  too  often  find 
To  mould  their  thoughts — direct  the  mind. 
The  king  of  France  was  captive  made 
In  this  fierce  conflict,  and  conveyed 
To  London  by  the  victor  prince, 
Bold  Edward's  son,  who  did  evince 
A  kindness  to  the  Gallic  king, 
Tender,  and  beautiful  to  sing. 
He  served  at  table — served  king  John, 
His  prisoner — kindly  waited  on 
The  fallen  monarch,  as  they  crossed 
Those  roaring  billows,  to  the  coast 
Of  that  loved  land — his  father's  home, 
To  tell,  through  budding  years  to  come, 
The  wonders  he  had  seen  abroad, 
Protected  by  the  arm  of  God. 

France,  humbled  lowly,  sees  her  king 
j^  A  captive  still,  nor  can  she  bring 

'  Deliv'rance  to  the  royal  prince, 
To  potent  England,  or  dispense 
With  Britain's  power  o'er  her  lands, 
Subject  to  Edward's  strong  commands. 
Reader  !  look  at  this  picture !  see 
How  nations  change !     In  Normandy, 
In  France,  in  Paris,  England  now 
Supremely  rules  !  her  giant  brow 
Is  foremost  through  vast  Europe's  line, 
And  o'er  the  deep  her  banners  shine 
Resplendent,  mid  the  nations'  gaze ; 
Not  thus  in  Norman  William's  days, 
The  scene's  reversed,  and  Britons'  star 
Emits  its  beauteous  rays  afar. 

Peace  reigns — the  warrior's  gory  blade 
Is  laid  aside— arts,  learning,  trade, 

'  Commerce,  and  science,  now  display 
Their  healing  power  in  sweet  array. 
The  wealth  of  nations  had  been  drained, 
And  lovely  lands  all  deeply  stained 
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With  war's  dread  doings,  through  dark  years. 
And  towns,  wild  sacked,  midst  woes  and  fears 
Known  but  to  ONE,  whose  awful  eye 
Will  all  the  guilty  nations  try. 

Edward,  Black  Prince,  in  peace  departs 
To  those  bright  shores,  where  noble  hearts 
Will  find  expansion,  vast  as  space, 
Amidst  the  radiance  of  that  grace 
Which  beams  from  out  th'  Eternal  mind, 
In  mercy,  on  all  human  kind  ; 
Which  through  angelic  hosts  makes  known 
Raptures,  to  carnal  minds  unknown. 
Ah!  who  can  tell  what  England  feels! 
Her  prince  is  dead !  his  worth  appeals 
To  million  hearts ;  they  felt  his  worth : 
It  told  in  action — budded  forth 
In  sweetest  blossoms — richest  fruit ; 
But  just  when  ripe,  its  lovely  root 
Was  stricken  in  its  earthly  soil, 
But  not  to  perish! — Stars  shall  fail, 
Sun,  moon,  and  planets  fly  away, 
But  Gospel  truth,  through  endless  day, 
Shall  flourish  as  the  rose  of  May. 

King  Edward  dies :  one  troubled  year 
Had  gone,  since  he  had  borne  the  bier 
Of  his  loved  son— his  Edward  brave, 
And  pious,  to  the  silent  grave 
Where  all  must  lie,  for  dust  are  all, 
And  must  like  leaves  of  forest  fall. 
Richard  the  Second,  monarch  now 
Of  England's  throne,  too  soon  doth  show 
Himself  unworthy  of  that  crown 
Which  Edward  wore — whose  high  renown 
Had  travelled  on  the  wings  of  fame, 
Far  as  the  heavens  the  might  proclaim 
Of  Him  who  spoke  all  worlds  from  nought, 
And  all  the  holy  prophets  taught. 
Grandson  of  Edward,  Richard's  ways 
Disgrace  his  sires,  as  in  our  days 
Degenerate  sons  of  glorious  sires 
Lack  all  their  worth — lack  all  their  fires. 
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This  boy-king,  weak,  vain,  frivolous, 
Inconstant,  reigned  in  troublous 
And  stirring  times,  which  not  his  skill 
Could  mould,  or  hopes  of  those  fulfil, 
Whose  hearts  for  Britain's  welfare  yearned, 
And  every  meaner  passion  spurned. 

The  commons  and  the  peasants  rise 
1381  Against  this  king — who  acts  not  wise, 

'  In  contrast  to  great  Edward's  deeds. 
Watt  Tyler,  in  rebellion,  leads 
Some  eighty  thousand  men,  all  sworn 
To  have  their  rights.     These,  madly  bonn 
In  fury,  on  Blackheath  appear : 
Jack  Straw,  Watt  Tyler,  muster  there 
The  rebel  force,  and  now  advance, 
In  battle  line,  to  take  their  chance, 
To  Smithfield,  London,  there  to  try 
Their  strength  with  Richard,  when  his  eye 
Was  on  them:  and  Watt  Tyler  fell 
A  victim  here ;  Southey  will  tell 
Thee,  reader !  in  dramatic  sketch, 
Of  pith  and  power,  (for  he  did  preach 
Rebellion  once)  bold  Walworth  came, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  hot  flame 
Of  loyalty,  rushed  on  the  foe, 
And  slew  Watt  Tyler  by  one  blow 
With  trusty  sword ;  and  young  king  Dick 
Displayed  much  courage,  and  was  quick 
A  flattering  title  then  to  give 
Brave  Walworth,  who  did  thus  retrieve 
His  king  from  fear,  and  land  from  war, 
By  this  one  act  of  loyal  care. — 

Wickliffe,  well  termed  "the  morning  star" 
'Vjfp  Of  bold  reform,  now  scatters  far 

'  The  righteous  seed,  which  then  took  root, 
And  bringeth  now  abundant  fruit. 
Chaucer  and  Gower  strike  their  lays 
In  glorious  strains,  whose  deathless  praise, 
As  England's  father  mistrels  yet 
Their  beauties  show,  and  shall  beget 
Through  ages  all,  a  thrilling  joy, 
In  those  who  silent  hours  employ 
To  cull  their  charms  without  alloy. 
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The  Scots  advance  on  English  ground, 

The  thunderbolts  of  war  rebound 

O'er  many  a  field,  through  moor  and  glen, 

When  England's  host  of  fighting  men 

Advance  on  Perth,  and  bright  Dundee, 

And  Edinburgh,  whose  dwellers  flee 

At  sound  of  battle :  fire  consumes 

These  towns,  when  broad  sword,  waving  plumes. 

And  kilt  and  belt,  in  fierce  resolve, 

Hail  the  brave  Scots,  whose  ranks  dissolve 

Amidst  the  cannons  of  the  foe, 

And  lance  unerring,  and  the  bow, 

Whose  arrows  keen  miss  not  the  mark, 

But  fly,  and  do  their  deathful  work! 

Scotland,  too  long  the  tool  of  France, 

Was  urged  to  battle,  to  advance 

The  power  of  that  fighting  land, 

Whose  constant  prank  was  battle-brand. 

Yes,  then,  as  in  the  times  I  write 

War  was  the  Frenchman's  dear  delight! 

Though  oft  defeated  Gaul  had  been, 

In  many  a  gory,  Cressy  scene, 

Still,  thirst  of  glory,  falsely  named, 

Clung  to  her,  but  the  Britons  maimed 

Her  efforts,  or  by  land,  or  flood, 

And  checked  her  spirit,  as  they  stood 

Undaunted  on  the  heaving  brine, 

Or  tented  fields.     It  is  not  mine 

To  love,  defend  these  fighting  scenes ; 

I  love  them  not,  and  he  who  screens 

The  friends  of  blood— the  fighting  bands 

Who  strive  to  ravage  peaceful  lands, 

Is  guilty,  as  the  men  of  wrath, 

Who  glory  in  their  slaughtering  path  ! 

'Tis  mine  these  doings  to  narrate, 

The  bad  and  good — the  lives  to  state 

Of  those  who  trod  the  tyrant's  route, 

Whose  hearts  were  in  the  vengeful  shout, 

Not  less  than  those,  whose  glorious  end 

Was,  piety  through  life  to  blend 

With  all  their  deeds,  their  God  to  please, 

In  thought,  act,  word,  on  land  or  seas  : 
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Whose  only  aim  was  how  to  live 
As  best  they  might,  and  thus  to  give 
But  living  proofs,  that  in  them,  strong,! 
Was  found  the  truth ;  but  now  niy  song 
Must  be  of  famous  Chevy  Chase, 
Where  Scots  and  Britons  have  a  race, 
All  bloody — full  of  foolish  pranks, 
God  and  good  men  will  not  give  thanks, 
Or  laud  the  leaders  of  that  fray 
Of  Otterburn,  on  which  a  lay 
Of  sweetest  poet  once  was  sung, 
Though  name  unknown  the  bards  among. 

Earl  Percy  o'er  the  border  hied 
1388  ^i*k  fifteen  hundred  men,  in  pride 

'  Of  bow,  and  spear,  and  gleaming  sword, 
Axes  and  daggers — Douglas  stirred 
In  fiery  haste  the  foe  to  meet, 
With  twenty  hundred  Scots,  complete 
In  armour  clad,  by  Teviotdale, 
A  lovely  spot,  of  classic  tale 
And  sweet  romance,  and  bards'  bold  strain — 
'Twas  then  the  Douglas'  fair  domain ; 
The  castles  of  these  fiery  lords 
Lay  near  to  each,  and  oft  their  swords 
Had  gleamed  in  border  strife  severe, 
With  armed  retainers,  whose  quick  ear 
Could  catch  the  war-blast,  at  the  call 
Of  either  chief— and  fight,  or  fall 
In  fighting,  only  to  display 
Their  battle-powers,  to  gain  the  lay 
Of  some  famed  bard,  whose  martial  fire 
Roused  their  ambition  on  his  lyre. 
The  arrows  fly  swift  as  the  wind, 
And  few  but  do  their  fellows  find ; 
And  banks  of  Tweed,  with  shouts  resound 
From  warriors'  voice — the  sounds  rebound 
From  rocks,  and  dells,  and  groves,  and  glens, 
And  hills  that  shade  those  flowery  plains, 
Where  Percy  and  bold  Douglas  fell ; 
And  few  were  left  the  news  to  tell 
To  weeping  wives,  and  mothers  dear, 
And  children  of  the  tender  year: 
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To  tell  the  woes  of  Chevy  Chase, 
Few  did  their  footsteps  thence  retrace 
To  whence  they  came,  to  this  wild  fight, 
Where  Tweed  rolls  beauteous,  to  delight 
The  heart  of  those  whose  souls  can  glow, 
Where  nature  through  the  vales  doth  show, 
Or  on  the  mountains,  charms  sublime, 
To  feed  the  poet's  rapturous  rhyme.     (47.) 
Fourth  Henry,  surnamed  Bolingbroke, 
1399  -^ow  ^a^es  *ne  reins ;  prince  of  stern  yoke, 

'  A  bigot — tyrant — friend  of  Rome, 
Priestridden,  superstitious  gloom 
Marred  all  his  feelings.     Fourteen  years 
He  reigned  in  England.     Guilty  fears 
Pursued  his  life,  and  at  his  end 
When  death  came  forth,  no  bands  attend 
To  bless  his  name ;  grief,  care,  remorse, 
Fruit  of  the  persecutor's  course 
Attend  his  bed — for  he  had  burned 
Some  holy  men,  because  they  spurned 
The  pope's  foul  creed,  and  would  not  bow 
To  Babylon ;  for  stronger  now 
The  glorious  doctrines  lift  their  head : 
The  light  good  Wickliffe's  labours  shed 
"Rises  in  beauty — Bible  lore 
Gilds  brighter  Albion's  favoured  shore. 

War  sounds  its  notes — Welsh,  Scots,  and  Gauls 
A.  "•  Assail  the  English — Henry  calls 

'  His  friends  around  him ;  Percies  lead  J 
His  victor  bands,  not  far  from  Tweed, 
Where  Scots  are  driven,  and  their  king, 
Robert  the  Third,  the  bold  offspring 
Of  glorious  Bruce,  is  glad  to  trace 
His  footsteps  home — a  safer  place 
Than  English  ground  for  him  to  tread, 
With  Douglas,  mighty,  who  had  sped 
His  homeward  steps,  by  Percy  beat, 
At  hill  of  Halidown.     This  feat 
The  border  minstrels  have  pourtrayed 
In  thrilling  songs,  and  Scott  arrayed 
(Sir  Walter)  these  fierce  scenes,  in  hues 
Worthy  of  him  of  "  Marmion's  "  muse. 
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Dick  Whittington,  whose  famous  puss 
Has  furnished  themes  so  marvellous, 
Lived  in  those  days,  and  rose  to  fame 
And  power,  though  once  of  humble  name. 
Dick  had  a  master,  kind,  and  just, 
In  whom  the  boy  had  honest  trust, 
Who  took  Dick's  cat  to  distant  climes, 
(Where  rats  committed  dreadful  crimes!) 
Where,  for  brave  puss  a  splendid  purse 
Is  sent  for  Dick,  whose  lowly  course 
Is  ended  now,  and  Whittington 
Is  clothed  in  splendour— looked  upon 
By  other  eyes.     "  Sir  Richard,"  now, 
A  title  Henry  did  bestow, 
Is  given  him!  and  London's  Mayor 
Is  he  !  and  with  him,  honours  share 
A  lovely  nymph  in  truth  arrayed, 
His  master's  daughter,  virtuous  maid, 
Who  loved  brave  Dick,  and  he  loved  her, 
As  ever  should  be! — mighty  stir, 
The  story  raised :  good  Whittington 
Rose  to  high  wealth,  and  high  renown. 

Henry  now  quits  this  mortal  scene  : 
1413    -^eeP  checkered  had  his  years  been 

With  wars  and  broils,  abroad,  at  home, 
Which  brought  with  sorrow  to  the  tomb  (48.) 
This  British  king,  when  his  first  son, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  receives  the  crown, 
A  prince  renowned  for  strength  of  mind, 
In  battle  famed,  as  we  shall  find. 
The  bard  of  Avon,  England's  bard, 
Speaks  in  bold  strains  of  high  regard 
Of  this  great  prince,  at  Monmouth  born. 
Reader !  do  thou  to  Shakespeare  turn, 
To  sweetest  Shakespeare,  fancy's  child, 
And  thou  wilt  find  thy  hours  beguiled 
By  strains,  which  well  may  win  the  ear 
Of  angels  in  their  highest  sphere! 
I  am  not  impious  in  this  view, 
For  seraphs  take  a  kind  review 
Of  things  on  earth — they  love  mankind, 
And  doubly  those  of  godlike  mind. 
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These  soarings  cheer  the  human  race, 
And  give  to  thoughts  their  sweetest  grace  ; 
To  mortals  power  to  win  the  day 
O'er  vice  and  woe,  as  best  they  may. 
Shakespeare  was  such,  and  Chaucer,  Gower, 
Spencer  and  Milton — how  they  pour 
The  floods  to  glad  the  human  heart! 
With  them,  my  soul,  have  thou  a  part! 

Harfleur  and  bloody  Agincourt, 
l^lg    In  France,  are  fought,  when  Henry's  power 

Made  Gaul  to  quail ;  and  on  he  goes, 
Till  Paris  to  his  banner  bows. 
A.  D.    Regent  of  France  is  Henry  now, 
141  f  •  And  greater  daily  doth  he  grow. 

King  Robert  Third  of  Scotland  fails 
1421    ^n  ^rav  W^  Henry,  who  assails 

The  Scots,  and  prisoner  takes  their  prince 
To  London.     Now  o'er  palmy  France 
The  English  monarch  reigns  supreme, 
King  of  both  kingdoms.     Frenchman's  dream 
Of  conquering  England  ends  in  smoke, 
They  feel  at  home  the  adverse  stroke. 
My  muse  now  turns  to  darker  themes, 
To  speak  of  monks  and  popish  dreams  ; 
And  worse  than  these,  their  hellish  deeds  ; 
For  who  that  thinks,  or  who  that  reads 
Of  Cobham's  death,  that  martyr  lord, 
Will  not  within  him  feel  upstirred, 
His  spirit  pointing  but  to  hell, 
The  source  whence  papists  learnt  to  tell 
Those  wicked  fables — hatch  those  lies, 
Which  mock  the  Maker  of  the  skies, 
And  cause  the  infidel  to  scorn 
That  sacred  code,  from  which  we  learn 
That  "God  is  love,"  that  o'er  his  works 
His  mercy  beams — that  Jews  and  Turks, 
Heathens  and  Christians,  bond  and  free, 
His  goodness  taste,  his  bounty  see. 
They  burned  Lord  Cobham.     Henry!  thou 
Wast  much  to  blame.     These  doings  show 
Thy  priest-rid  soul — thy  cringing  mind, 
That  to  God's  truth  thy  heart  was  blind. 
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Foul  superstition  hatched  in  Rome, 

And  fed  by  monks,  shed  fatal  gloom 

O'er  thee  as  o'er  thy  father's  soul, 

Which  heaven's  own  light  did  not  control. 

Shame  on  ye,  priests !     These  Wickliffites 

Ye  piled  on  faggots,  to  those  rites 

Which  wicked  Rome,  named  Babylon, 

The  mighty,  show  what  ye  have  done 

To  rouse  the  thinking,  deeds  to  scan 

Which  insult  Heaven,  and  outrage  man, 

Which  prove  your  system  from  beneath, 

And  not  from  God.     My  every  breath 

Is,  was,  and  must  be,  till  I  die, 

To  war  against  this  popish  lie ! 

Protestants!  while  ye  see  their  scheme, 

The  scheme  of  popery — filthy  dream 

Indeed  it  is — be  kind  to  those 

Whose  eyes  are  shut.     God  only  knows 

The  hearts  of  men.     Christ  says  "Judge  not/* 

For  dread  eternity!     We  ought 

To  search  intensely  heaven's  high  writ, 

And  to  its  teachings  all  submit. 

All  creeds  will  perish — human  creeds — 

This  is  most  certain,  popish  beads, 

Geneva  nonsense,  her  decrees 

Of  reprobation,  who  not  sees 

But  human  frailties — priestly  traps 

To  warp  the  mind — aye,  foul  man-traps, 

Thought  to  prevent ;  and  Westminster, 

That  creed  much  erring.     Men  do  err 

Who  bind  this  creed  on  thinking  man. 

It  is  not  pure  ;  it  never  can 

Unfold  religion  as  she  blooms 

In  page  which  Heaven's  own  beam  illumes ! 
These  popish  fires  but  lit  the  flame 
Of  truth  more  brilliant,  could  not  tame 
The  holy  ardour  Wickliffe  raised  ; 

For  as  the  monkish  fires  blazed 

Around  the  martyrs  at  the  stake, 

Wider  and  stronger  now  awake 

Enquiring  minds  the  light  to  know, 

Which  from  God's  throne  doth  ceaseless  flow 
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On  all  mankind ;  and  those  who  seek 

The  truth,  shall  find  it  is  not  weak, 

The  mind  to  stay,  the  heart  to  cheer, 

Through  life,  in  death,  in  prospects  drear. 

Three  pontiffs  strive  in  Henry's  reign 

The  crown  infallible  to  gain  ; 

All  three  unerring!  yet  they  fight 

Against  each  other!  sons  of  light! 

Ah!  who  not  sees  but  birds  of  prey, 

Each  watching,  like  old  eagle  gray, 

To  pounce  upon — what?  human  rights, 

And  bind  our  necks  to  their  vile  rites. 

These  are  their  names — John,  Benedict, 

And  Gregory.     Can  I  depict 

In  colours  suitable,  the  face 

Of  such  base  priests,  who  could  disgrace 

The  name  of  truth  by  acts  like  these, 

Which  make  man's  blood  to  curdle,  freeze, 

While  contemplating  Rome's  bad  deeds, 

Debasing  as  her  earth-sprung  creeds. 

One  was  a  woman,  so  'tis  said, 

Who  sought  the  popedom — modest  maid! 

A  holy  traffic!  heavenly  trade! 

Henry  now  dies,  and  in  his  stead 

His  son  doth  reign  ;  but  weak  in  head, 

A  contrast  to  his  martial  sire, 

Whose  name  he  bore,  but  not  his  fire.  (49.) 

Young  Henry  was  but  now  a  child, 

And  regents  guard  him  ;  he  is  styled 

The  king  of  England,  Ireland,  France  ; 

They  crown  him  thus.     Now  let  us  glance 

But  shortly  on  this  feeble  reign 

Of  Henry  Sixth,  who  did  sustain 

Defeat,  disaster,  through  his  life, 

And  civil  wars,  with  misery  rife. 

Henry  weds  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
H46    ^  virtuous  princess,  kind  and  true, 

As  wife,  and  queen,  and  mother  brave, 
Midst  trials  manifold,  which  gave 
An  ample  scope  to  try  her  soul, 
And  test  her  faith  while  troubles  roll. 
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Advised  by  fools  and  spoiled  by  priests 

Henry  in  unwise  course  persists  ; 

Though  meaning  well,  his  actions  prove 

His  country's  woe  ;  and  those  who  strove 

To  serve  their  prince  but  ill  succeed, 

And  civil  wars  their  horror  speed. 

White  and  red  rose  the  emblems  are, 

'Tween  York  and  Lancaster,  who  share 

Divided  rule,  through  ten  dread  years, 

Amidst  bright  hopes,  and  adverse  fears. 

When  friendships  are  asunder  torn, 

And  brothers,  fathers,  mothers,  mourn 

The  severed  links  by  war,  for  those 

Whom  they  defend,  or  fierce  oppose — 

Who  fought  the  red  rose  to  defend, 

Or  for  the  white  rose  did  contend  ; 

As  York  or  Lancaster  prevailed, 

Who  each  in  fiery  wrath  assailed 

Opposing  hosts  of  Britons,  now 

In  vengeful  mood,  in  heavy  blow, 

Too  painful  would  it  be  to  trace 

These  wrathful  fights,  which  mar  the  face 

Of  beauteous  England — and  for  what  ? 

Aye,  that's  the  question,  is  it  not, 

Which  man  should  ask.   What  fought  they  for? — . 

Not  for  man's  rights,  in  this  foul  war. 

The  toiling  millions  were  the  tools 

Of  tyrants,  knaves,  or  hair-brained  fools  ; 

They  fought,  and  wept,  and  suffered,  died 

For  princes'  pleasure,  hate,  and  pride. 

Toss  up  the  feather  in  the  breeze; 

It  matters  little  where  one  sees 

It  fall — east,  west,  or  stormy  north, 

Or  melting  south — it  bodeth  forth 

Small  good  for  man — the  people  pay, 

Priest,  warrior,  king,  say  what  you  may, 

The  people  pay  the  cruel  bill, 

Small  is  the  pleasure  man  to  kill! 

Six  mighty  battles  soon  come  on, 

Disputing  for  the  English  throne ; 

And  other  fights  of  countless  name, 

To  Britain's  woe,  and  England's  shame. 
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Two  fights  St.  Alban's  city  saw — 
There  on  Bloreheath  the  sword  they  draw, 
Northampton  next,  and  Wakefield  Green, 
Where  white  and  red  rose  hosts  are  seen. 
At  cross  of  Mortimer  the  blood  ) 

Of  Britons  flowed,  like  spring-tide  flood,    > 
And  what  to  Britain  was  the  good?  ) 

Ah!  who  can  paint  the  thousand  scenes 
1461    ^  desolation?     He  who  gleans 

The  facts  of  history  from  those  days, 
But  faintly  knows  what  nation  pays 
For  warrior-kings,  those  puppets  vain, 
Who  court  the  battle,  to  sustain 
Their  rights,  derived  from  wicked  laws, 
It  may  be  nations !  will  ye  pause 
To  throw  your  lives  on  such  a  die — 
To  fight  for  despot  dynasty? 
All  France  is  lost  to  England's  crown, 
Amidst  these  wars  for  Henry's  throne. 
Famed  Joan  of  Arc,  Orleans'  bold  maid, 
Led  Gallia's  bands,  in  might  arrayed, 
For  her  own  land,  in  bloody  fight, 
Which  oft  put  Henry's  hosts  to  flight. 
At  length  they  burned  her  as  a  witch ; 
Such  wicked  pranks  but  sadly  teach 
How  priests  and  rulers  were  involved 
In  darkest  error ;  they  revolved 
Her  courage,  prowess,  to  that  fiend — 
The  foe  of  truth ;  whose  genius  screened 
Her  from  the  Britons'  power  to  harm, 
Protected  by  satanic  charm! 
Fanatics !  had  they  woman  knawn, 
And  known  her  power  in  love  or  frown, 
To  lead  men  forth  in  fiery  strife, 
When  touched  were  millions — ready,  rife — 
Determined  in  their  country's  cause 
To  win  or  die,  where  duty  draws. 
Had  priests  known  this,  which  nature  shows, 
Had  rulers  seen  it — who  not  knows 
Its  application  here?     Poor  Joan! 
Heroic  maid!  weak  is  the  throne 
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That  needs  thy  death  in  faggots'  flame, 

Reason,  religion,  cry  out  "shame!"     (50.) 

Religion !  how  art  thou  abused ! 

What  dogmas  have  dark  priests  infused 

Into  their  creed,  then  called  it  thine, 

Celestial  charmer,  all  divine! — 

All  radiant  with  the  hues  of  heaven — 

Brighter  than  stars ;  but  man  has  striven 

To  blot  thy  beauty,  and  too  oft 

Succeeded  in  his  wily  craft ! 

Edward  the  fourth  (of  York's  white  rose,) 

Mounts  England's  throne,  amidst  the  throes 

Of  civil  strife,  which  yet  proceeds, 

While  wide  and  deep  the  nation  bleeds, 

Through  tierce  divisions  in  the  land, 

Of  sons  and  sires,  in  adverse  band. 

Some  fought  for  Henry,  Edward,  some 

Befriended,  till  a  Briton's  home 

Had  lost  its  safety,  lovliness  ; 

And  neighbours,  neighbours  did  oppress. 

The  rival  roses  could  not  bloom, 

Nor  red,  nor  white  emit  perfume, 

While  "battle,  murder,  sudden  death" 

Stalked  o'er  the  land  in  baleful  breath. 

The  fights  of  Towton,  Hexham,  next, 

With  Banbury,  Stanford,  fill  my  text ; 

And  Barnet,  Tewkesbury— six  fights 

Of  gory  nature.     These  were  blights 

On  England's  glory.     Henry  dies 

In  tower  of  London ;  dark  surmise 
itfi  Soon  ooses  out>  that  Gloucester's  duke 

Murdered  the  king,  but  no  rebuke 
He  meets  for  this ;  in  those  dread  times 
These  things  but  passed  as  common  crimes. 

Truth  sheds  its  rays  on  British  isles, 

ii?2   ^00(*  9axton  comes>  an(^  freedom  smiles  ;— 

The  printing  press,  the  tyrants'  foe, 
Sheds  lustre  round,  and  bids  man  know 
A  day  of  beauty  bursting  forth 
Of  loveliness,  and  untold  worth. 
Hail  glorious  press !  Caxtori !  all  hail ! 
This  art  shall  flourish — tyrants  wail ! 
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The  press,  the  mighty  printing  press 

Shall  knowledge  spread,  and  wrongs  redress, 

'Mong  every  tribe,  on  every  shore, 

And  bid  the  nations  truth  adore. 

The  sweetest  thoughts  of  ages  fled, 

Since  days  when  Hesiod,  Homer  shed, 

The  musings  of  their  gifted  minds, 

Shall  travel,  as  on  wings  of  winds. 

What  Socrates,  famed  Athens'  sage, 

Once  spoke,  shall  live  for  every  age. 

What  Plato  wrote,  and  Cicero  taught, 

To  raise  mankind,  and  guide  their  thought 

To  deeds  ennobling — these  bright  gems 

Shall,  through  the  press,  with  Virgils'  dreams. 

Live,  long  as  Nile  shall  Egypt  bless, 

And  Jordan,  Palestine  possess. 

Then  look  at  Britain's  mighty  lore, 

Deep  from  the  mine  of  every  ore : 

But  burnished  and  refined  with  care, 

To  shed  a  bloom  and  chase  despair. 

These  all  live!  Caxton,  to  thee 

Much  do  we  owe  of  liberty ! 

One  book,  with  authors  all  divine, 

Must  in  these  musings  have  a  line — 

Heaven's  volume,  writ  mankind  to  save 

From  sin  and  death,  by  maxims  grave, 

Angelic,  pure,  as  God  is  pure; 

This  book  shall  bless  the  humble  poor ; 

From  clime  to  clime,  from  shore  to  shore, 

Far  as  the  ocean  billows  roar — 

Shall,  pure  translated,  sceptics  gain, 

As  by  a  silken,  winning  chain ; 

Shall,  mould  the  atheists  by  its  might, 

Its  majesty,  its  morals  bright; 

Sublime,  all  matchlessly  sublime, 

Is  this  loved  book;  Locke  in  his  prime, 

And  Newton,  Boyle,  and  Addison, 

Shakespeare  and  Milton,  felt  its  tone, 

Saw  well  its  power,  and  this  they  own : — 

Books !  what  were  life  without  these  books ! 

The  joy  of  wife,  children's  sweet  looks, 
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Converse  of  genius,  nature's  charms, 

Her  streams,  'her  flowers,  the  sun  that  warms, 

The  moon,  and  stars,  the  vaulted  sky, 

The  pealing  thunders,  winds  that  sigh, 

And  dews  that  show  that  pearly  gems, 

These  please,  and  send  us  pleasant  dreams. 

But  take  our  silent  books  away, 

And  all  these  charms  seem  to  decay ; 

The  mighty  dead,  illustrious  living, 

Through  books,  to  man  are  ever  giving 

New  views,  expansive  as  their  mind — 

New  moral  motives  to  mankind ; 

New  thoughts  for  action,  wise  and  just, 

Which  come  with  life,  and  healthy  gust! 

Such  were  my  thoughts  'mid  Hanwood's  bowers, 

In  youthful  prime — in  those  sweet  hours, 

When  thou,  0  Hughes!  my  earliest  friend, 

And  benefactress  kind,  didst  blend 

Those  wise  instructions— lessons  pure. 

To  guard  my  after  life  secure ! 

Books!  treasures  of  all  lands  are  ye, 

Earth's  gems  of  high  philosophy; 

Ye  guard  the  path  when  storms  assail 

Man's  bark  impetuous — rule  the  gale 

That  tears  the  oak  from  forest  deep, 

And  makes  the  bravest  mortals  weep. 

Pope,  Swift,  and  Cowper,  Johnson,  Burke, 

Gray,  Addison,  and  Ossian's  work; 

Hume,  Blair,  and  Stewart,  Channing,  Gay, 

Bold  Chillingworth,  and  Shakespeare's  lay; 

With  such  high  counsellors  at  hand, 

Ready,  as  able,  on  the  land, 

Or  on  the  frowning,  heavy  flood, 

They  lend  their  aid,  nor  do  intrude 

But  when  we  wish  their  wise  advice, 

In  varied  tones  of  lessons  choice. 

Historians,  poets,  moralists, 

Philosophers,  whose  page  enlists 

The  gay,  the  witty,  and  the  grave, 

The  peasant,  prince,  and  warrior  brave, 

The  aged  sire,  the  matron  fair, 

The  youth,  high  panting  life  to  share, 

L» 
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And  all  its  joys — all  in  these  books 
Find  pleasures,  rife  as  silvery  brooks 
That  glad  the  thousand  vales  and  dells, 
On  which  the  raptured  poet  dwells.     (52.) 

Edward  the  Fourth  his  breath  now  yields, 


A.  D. 


And  soon  historic  page  reveals 
Two  horrid  acts,  of  murders  vile, 
Which  "crooked  Richard"  Third  the  while 
Commits.     Two  nephews  he  doth  slay, 
To  get  their  throne ;  but  vengeful  day 
Soon  meets  the  monster ;  Bosworth  field 
His  doom  emphatic  sternly  sealed. 
See  Shakespeare's  picture  of  this  brute 
In  shape  of  mortal;  it  did  boot 
Full  well  the  genius  of  the  bard 
Of  Macbeth,  here  to  give  award 
To  one  so  cruel,  vile  as  he, 
Who  now  had  murdered  princes  three, 
To  gain  their  rights  by  treachery. 

Red  rose  and  white  now  blend  in  one ; 
Henry  the  Seventh's  on  the  throne 
Of  England,  with  his  rights  confessed, 
And  civil  strifes  are  all  suppressed. 
The  Plantagenets'  dynasty 
Now  ends  in  Richmond's  victory. 
Scotland  in  peace  and  strength  abides, 
Firm,  sturdy  as  her  mountain  sides. 
James  First  and  Second  had  their  day, 
Now  James  the  Third  doth  court  my  lay, 
A  valiant  prince,  of  Stuart's  line, 
Not  planted  there  by  "rights  divine," 
But  placed  in  power  by  people's  choice, 
As  far  as  people  had  a  voice 
To  choose  their  kings,  in  these  dark  times 
Of  kingly  frauds  and  popish  crimes. 
The  right  divine  to  govern  wrong 
Was  not  the  sacred  prophets'  song; 
Nor  did  apostles  e'er  defend 
Such  maxims,  which  are  not  the  friend 
Of  peace  and  virtue :  every  shore 
This  truth  unfolds,  whose  sons  have  bore 
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The  despots'  yoke,  the  tyrants1  chain, 
The  plague  of  man,  his  curse  and  bane. 

A  glorious  era  dawns  on  man; 
H99  Columbus  lives,  and  leads  the  van 

"'  Of  boldest  men  to  distant  shores, 
Where  mighty  De  la  Plata  pours 
Its  roaring  floods,  to  bless  mankind, 
And  thousand  rivers  else,  we  find, 
Through  that  vast  clime  which  comes  in  view, 
Discovered  by  intrepid  crew 
Of  that  brave  ship  Columbus  led, 
'Midst  dangers  wild  ;  but  well  he  sped 
His  course  for  thankless  despot,  Spain, 
Then  mighty  on  the  deep  blue  main; 
Long  had  he  toiled  midst  hopes  and  fears, 
But  hope  urged  onward — land  appears, 
A  little  speck,  but  large  it  grows, 
And  larger  yet,  till  transport  flows 
In  every  breast.     "The  land  !  the  land  ! 
It  is  the  land!  "  cried  those  who  stand 
Upon  the  gallant  ship's  firm  deck; 
And  that  which  seemed  a  little  speck 
Was  Mexico,  with  all  its  flowers, 
And  Peru,  with  its  lovely  bowers, 
And  Chili,  with  enchanting  scenes 
For  bards'  rich  theme.     Columbus  leans 
Against  the  bowsprit  of  his  barque, 
With  eyes  strong  lit  of  heavenly  spark, 
Surveying  all  the  charms  around, 
With  gratitude  to  God  profound  ! 
America  now  meets  his  eye, 
New  world  it  was,  with  ecstacy; 
The  moral  hero  lifts  his  head,  "x 

And  sees  the  clime  before  him  spread ;   > 
Now  all  his  cares  are  rich  repaid ! 
What  boundless  fields  for  man  are  there, 
Majestic  rivers,  foaming  far, 
Deep,  wide,  through  that  rich,  sun-blest  shore, 
Where  nations  mighty  yet  shall  pour 
Their  millions  to  bright  freedom's  call, 
The  gift  of  God,  a  gift  for  all ! 
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Cabots  !  brave  Britons !  you  my  rhymes 
Shall  mention  in  your  gallant  times ; 
Columbia,  North  America, 
In  bright  discovery  first  ye  saw — 
The  land  of  Franklin,  Washington, 
Of  Rush,  and  Channing,  Hamilton, 
Of  Cooper,  Irving,  Hay,  and  Dwight, 
Edwards  and  Munro — spirits  bright, 
With  others  I  could  largely  name, 
In  whose  expansive  breast  a  flame 
Burned  strongly  for  the  human  weal; 
They  wrote,  and  thought,  as  Britons  feeL 
From  whom  they  sprung,  a  godlike  band, 
To  cheer  and  bless  their  fatherland. 
Columbus!  when  I  think  of  thee, 
Can  I  forget  Spain's  perfidy 
To  thee,  for  all  thy  labours  done 
For  those  proud  Dons,  who  looked  upon 
Thy  efforts,  but  with  cold  disdain — 
Ungrateful,  guilty,  priest-rid  Spain  ! 
Good  Isabella  knew  thy  worth  ;     (53.) 
She  did  her  best  to  set  it  forth, 
And  introduced  thee  to  the  dons  : 
But  what  of  that  ?  these  graceless  ones, 
Nor  brains,  nor  morals,  sense,  had  they, 
Much  like  that  land  in  present  day, 
Whose  patriots  fought  for  Ferdinand 
Their  seventh  king;  and  made  bold  stand 
Against  Napoleon,  that  dread  chief, 
A  bolt  of  vengeance,  fierce  and  brief : 
But  when  they  drove  the  tyrant  out, 
That  graceless  monarch  wheeled  about. 
Forgot  his  oath,  and  slighted  those 
Who  conquered  his  tyrannic  foes  ; 
Worst  Bourbon  blood,  was  in  his  veins, 
A  cruel  race  of  moody  brains  ! 

The  Seventh  Henry  quits  this  stage ; 
^•^  A  greedy  prince,  gold  was  his  rage, 

Sordid  and  selfish,  crafty,  wise 
For  his  own  ends  ;  few  sympathies 
Of  love  were  shown,  few  lays  were  sung, 
When  Henry  passed  the  dead  among. 
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Henry  the  Eighth,  a  potent  prince, 

Mounts  England's  throne  ;  who  did  commence 

Well  as  a  king,  but  soon  forgot 

His  duty,  and  became  a  sot 

In  eating,  drinking ;  worse  than  these, 

He  killed  his  wife,  and  made  decrees 

On  faith  and  morals,  like  the  pope, 

With  whom  he  lustily  did  cope: 

Each  raved  and  threatened,  pope  and  king, 

But  good  did  from  these  evils  spring ! 

The  glorious  Reformation  rose 

Above  its  dark,  malignant  foes  ; 

Truth,  truth  almighty,  won  the  day, 

And  godly  men  in  bright  array, 

Stood  firm  against  the  popish  creed, 

That  antichristian,  bitter  weed, 

WThose  poisonous  sprouts  had  spread  disease 

Through  countless  lands,  through  every  breeze. 

This  king  could  fight,  with  sword  or  pen ; 

Could  murder  wives,  and  yet  retain 

The  name,  "defender  of  the  faith," 

And  dictate  creeds,  compel  the  oath 

Of  others  to  subscribe  his  code, 

Dishonouring  to  the  truth  of  God. 

I  love  not  Henry,  nor  his  views, 

And  less  his  actions,  they  abuse 

The  name  of  man :  monster  was  he, 

Of  cruelty,  impiety! 

Nor  Catholic,  nor  Protestant, 

Nor  Jew,  nor  heathen — Henry  rent 

All  creeds,  and  laws,  for  cruel  ends, 

And  vice  his  every  path  attends. 

Talents  he  had,  a  vigorous  mind, 

Well  stored,  but  dreadfully  inclined 

To  ways  tyrannic:  ask  his  wives, 

Am  I  not  right  ?     Their  answer  gives 

The  mournful  facts — he  murdered  two, 

Anne  Boleyn,  Catherine  Howard,  who 

Were  virtuous,  prudent,  kind,  and  chaste, 

But  other  women  took  his  taste ! 

Ask  his  first  wife,  of.Araagon; 

Ask  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  they  will  own 
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These  strictures  just;  these  he  divorced — 
No  fault  of  theirs — the  judges  forced 
To  give  false  verdict:  Jane  Seymour, 
And  Catherine  Parr,  could  add  their  store 
Of  facts,  to  prove  my  picture  true  ; 
'Tis  written,  countrymen,  that  you 
And  I,  and  our  loved  race,  may  see 
The  charms  of  British  liberty; 
Which  now  forbids  a  monarch's  nod 
To  mar  the  laws  of  man  and  God ; 
Compels  the  princes  of  our  isle 
To  curb  their  passions,  they  the  while 
Feeling  with  us,  how  wise  and  good 
Were  our  loved  sires,  who  greatly  stood 
And  died,  our  birthrights  to  defend : 
Zeal,  learning,  virtue,  rich  did  blend 
In  those  heroic  men  who  gained 
Our  rights,  and  by  their  life  maintained 
Those  sweets  of  freedom,  we  enjoy, 
Free  from  all  danger  or  alloy. 

.     The  Scottish  monarch,  James  the  Fourth, 
1513  Gomes  with  brave  army,  from  the  north, 

'  Of  fearless  Scots,  to  Plodden  field, 
Where  soon  his  earthly  doom  is  sealed. 
The  king  was  slain — a  dire  defeat 
The  Scots  sustain ;  and  it  is  meet 
That  I  should  state  all  Ijistory  blames 
The  Scottish  prince,  the  hot-head  James, 
For  this  rash  act,  his  life  which  cost, 
And  his  best  troops,  and  nobles  lost 
In  this  dark  battle.     Walter  Scott 
Will  tell  thee,  reader,  in  bright  thought, 
And  rhyming  beauties,  of  this  day 
Of  gory  grief,  in  his  sweet  lay 
Of  "  Flodden  field ; "  I've  conned  it  through, 
And  think  his  reasonings  just  and  true. 
James  was  no  match  for  England's  king ; 
He  should  have  scorned  the  flattering 
Of  France,  and  Louis,  reigning  there, 
Which  led  to  Flodden's  fatal  snare. 
A  D>  Bright  Ridley,  Cranmer,  Latimer, 
1530.  Defend  the  truth;  and  bold  Luther 
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Of  Saxony,  attacks  the  pope, 
And  monks,  and  friars,  in  brave  scope 
Of  brilliant  pen,  and  tongue  sublime, 
When  Gospel  truth  in  virgin  prime 
Springs  forth,  the  fruit  of  glorious  toil, 
On  British,  and  on  German  soil. 

Popes  Paul  and  Clement  did  their  best 
jg'gg'  To  check  reform ;  in  this  contest 

'  Their  bulls  roared  loudly,  but  their  horn, 
In  Britain,  Germany,  was  torn ; 
And  Henry's  lust,  with  Luther's  fire, 
And  Britons'  zeal,  God  made  conspire 
The  kingdom  of  the  "  Man  of  Sin  " 
To  smite,  and  thus  to  usher  in 
A  brighter  day  for  Adam's  race, 
And  Europe's  clime,  whose  charms  we  trace 
From  thence,  to  good  Victoria's  day, 
When  truth  springs  forth  in  garments  gay! 

Wolsey,  ambitious  cardinal, 
A'®~  Who  lived  obsequious  to  the  call 
*•  Of  Henry,  dies  of  broken  heart ; 
A  priest,  who  studied  well  his  part, 
To  gain  the  popedom ;  pomp  and  show, 
And  splendid  wealth  did  on  him  flow, 
Till  Henry's  fight  with  priest  of  Rome, 
Made  pope  and  cardinal  succumb.     (54.) 

The  pope  now  prompts  the  king  of  Scots 

(^nose  P"ests  are  famous  in  such  plots) 
'  To  war  with  England,  and  advance 
To  fight  with  Henry,  with  small  chance 
Of  triumph ;  but  the  scarlet  jade 
Cares  not  for  this — it  was  the  trade 
Of  cruel  Rome,  of  Christian  Rome, 
Thus  to  molest  man's  tranquil  home ! 
The  armies  meet  in  Cumberland, 
Each  armed  with  every  murderous  brand, 
Which  carried  death  in  every  stroke 
Which  man  could  give,  or  wrath  provoke. 
Wild  Solway  frith  beheld  this  fray : 
For  Scotland  it  was  woful  day; 
Her  king  was  slain,  the  Fifth  king  James, 
Father  of  Mary,  whose  high  claims 
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For  beauty,  loveliness,  and  wo, 

Are  known  to  all.     This  overthrow 

Reached  Scotland's  heart — it  struck  her  deep, 

And  made  her  stalwart  children  weep. 

James  was  the  last  of  Scottish  kings 

Who  warred  with  England,     Light  oft  springs 

From  dark  events — it  was  so  here, 

As  in  its  course  my  rhymes  will  clear, 

When  England,  Scotland,  frank  unite, 

No  more  in  adverse  ranks  to  fight. 

The  die  is  cast,  king  Henry  quits 
A' ?!;  Life's  thorny  path.     Young  Edward  sits 

''  With  crown  of  Henry  on  his  head; 
A  lovely  youth,  whose  virtues  shed 
A  lustre  round  the  kingly  throne, 
Which  friends  and  foes  are  frank  to  own, 
Where  long  these  traits  had  been  unknown. 
Edward  was  son  of  Jane  Seymour, 
Sixth  wife  of  Henry,  whom  she  bore 
At  cost  of  life — perhaps  through  fear 
Of  brutal  Henry,  whose  severe, 
Suspicious,  vengeful  temper,  she 
Knew  but  too  well,  for  what  could  free 
Her  from  his  iron  grip,  when  hate 
Once  seized  his  soul  ?     Ah !  hapless  fate 
Of  lovely  woman,  thus  to  find 
Her  nuptials  blighted — woman,  kind, 
And  generous  to  extremes,  when  man 
Strives  for  her  bliss — does  all  he  can ! 
Edward  his  mother's  image  bore, 
Embraced  reform,  which  on  this  shore 
Was  now  progressing  in  its  might, 
And  angels  saw,  with  pure  delight, 
The  "  image  of  the  beast  "  defaced, 
Who  long  had  trampled,  in  his  haste 
Of  shedding  blood,  the  righteous  seed? 
Who  would  not  gulp  the  Roman  creed, 
I  do  not  blame  all  Romanists 
As  persecutors ;  it  consists 
With  truth  and  justice  to  declare 
That  many  had  in  this  no  share : 
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Mild,  were  they,  as  good  Massilon, 

And  gentle,  kind,  as  Fenelon  ; 

While  protestants,  I  blush  to  find, 

In  furious  zeal,  showed  they  were  blind 

To  that  sweet  temper  Christ  displayed 

By  all  he  did,  by  all  he  said; 

Calvin  and  Luther,  Cranmer,  Knox, 

Convicted  were;  and  it  provokes 

The  thinking  protestant  to  say 

We  have  done  wrong,  and  missed  our  way.     (55.) 

Six  years  young  Edward  graced  the  crown, 

And  raised  high  hopes,  that  long  his  throne 

Would  stand  secure,  while  Britons  hailed 

Their  pious  prince ;  but  health  now  failed, 

The  youthful  king  consumed  away, 

Just  when  the  blossoms  shot  in  May! 

Now,  "  Bloody  Mary"  claims  that  seat 

She  ill  deserved ;  the  papists  greet 

Her  advent  to  exalted  power, 
To  Britain's  weal  an  evil  hour ! 
Philip  of  Spain  was  Mary's  spouse, 
A  fitting  pair  for  nuptial  vows ; 
Their  creed,  their  tempers  much  alike, 
They  lived  for  Rome,  and  aimed  to  strike 
A  blow,  which  should  uproot  reform, 
And  spread  dismay  and  deep  alarm 
'Mong  protestants  of  Britain's  isle, 
Whose  blood  was  mingled  with  the  soil. 
All  ranks  and  sexes,  ages  feel, 
The  bigot  Mary's  furious  zeal; 
The  fire  and  faggot  worked  for  her, 
The  slave  of  priests,  pope-worshipper. 
Philip,  disgusted  with  his  queen, 
Quitted  our  isle,  and  ne'er  was  seen 
To  visit  her  in  after  life, 
Although  she  was  his  wedded  wife ; 
Sour,  gloomy,  was  his  English  bride ; 
He  left  her,  and  how  few  will  chide 
Him  for  this  act !    I  cannot  blame, 
Perhaps  I  should  have  done  the  same, 
Had  fortune  sent  me  such  a  dame. 
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Five  bishops  perished  in  the  flames 
Bj  Mary's  hands,  amongst  whose  names 
Are  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer, 
Renowned  for  knowledge.     Kind  reader! 
Consult  thou  Foxe's  Martyr  Book, 
And  thou  wilt  find  I  have  not  spoke 
In  strains  unjust  of  Mary's  reign, 
Of  England's  queens  the  deepest  stain. 
Five  years  this  tigress  kept  her  place — 
She  died  unwept;  no  song  we  trace 

1558  "^or  ker»  °^  l)eau*J»  wrote  in  joy. 

'  What  bard  would  thus  his  hours  employ  ? 
To  sing  of  one  so  void  of  love, 
Whom  infant  wailing  could  not  move, 
Wailing  for  those  her  hate  destroyed, 
Whom  bloody  Gardiner  annoyed, 
And  Bonner,  bishops,  fie  on  such! 
They  preach  the  truth !  they  should  not  touch 
The  Sacred  Book,  nor  speak  of  God ; 
They  "know  not  Him," — they  have  but  trod 
His  "courts  in  vain,"  for  God  is  love — 
This,  all  his  deeds  to  usward  prove. 
Elizabeth,  the  star  of  hope, 
Comes  now  to  grapple  with  the  pope, 
And  priestly  Spain,  her  mortal  foes, 
On  whom  she  deals  some  telling  blows. 
Shrewd,  learned,  brave,  and  wise,  was  Bess, 
These  qualities  her  foes  confess; 
Spain  placed  a  price  upon  her  head, 
And  so  did  Babel's  priest,  who  sped 
His  monks  against  her,  oily  ones, 
Deceitful  as  the  Spanish  Dons. 

England's  Augustan  age  was  this, 
Statesmen  illustrious,  bards  of  bliss, 
Scholars  and  orators,  whose  themes 
Enriched  the  land  with  more  than  dreams 
Of  Pindus,  or  the  Roman  bard, 
Whose  birth-spot  classic  Mantua  shared. 
How  can  I  name  them!  where  begin! 
Where  can  I  end !     Yet  'twere  a  sin 
To  pass  them  by.     Shakespeare !  on  thee 
I  dwell,  exulting!  majesty 
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And  beauty,  never  yet  surpassed, 

If  equalled,  in  thee  anchor  cast! 

Thou  wondrous  bard,  what  kings  can  vie, 

What  heroes  with  thee  lift  an  eye ! 

Do  thou  but  speak,  and  ages  gone 

Come  back  with  lightning  to  the  tone 

Of  thy  inspiring  graphic  muse, 

Lit  fresh  from  heaven  to  diffuse 

Life  through  the  world,  to  nations  joy! 

Varied  and  vast  thou  didst  employ 

Thy  glorious  pen,  to  blend  delight 

With  rich  instruction.     Those  who  write, 

Or  speak  Britannia's  matchless  tongue, 

Must  study  Shakespeare  ;  he  is  strong, 

Yet  simple,  modest,  lively,  terse, 

Lofty  as  Homer's  richest  verse  ; 

More  fire  than  Virgil  ever  knew 

Glows  in  thee,  Shakespeare!     Let  us  view 

Thy  moral  pictures — virtue  found 

In  thee  defender  ;  life's  sweet  round 

Of  duties  can  from  thee  be  drawn 

In  tone  enchanting  ;  youth's  bright  dawn 

And  lusty  manhood  from  thy  pen 

Look  radiant ;  then  thy  strain 

In  sketching  autumn,  winter,  age, 

There  we  behold  great  nature's  sage. 

Eliza  heard  great  Shakespeare  read 

Those  gems,  whose  beauty  yet  shall  speed 

From  shore  to  shore,  till  stars  retire, 

And  suns,  and  moons,  and  globe  expire !   (56.) 

The  comic  or  the  tragic  muse 

Alike  were  his ;  he  could  infuse 

His  matchless  mind  through  all  his  pen, 

Touched  to  delight  the  sons  of  men  ; 

Grecian,  or  Roman,  British  themes, 

Embraced  his  all-engrossing  dreams ! 

Stratford,  where  sparkling  Avon  flows, 

Owns  him  her  son  ;  and  well  she  knows 

A  prouder  name  no  land  can  boast 

Than  Shakespeare's.     He  hath  long  engross'd 

The  painters'  and  the  poets'  skill; 

The  orator  and  preacher  feel 
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His  high  inspiring  genius  rouse 

Their  souls  to  beauty,  as  he  glows 

In  all  those  charms  which,  at  his  bidding. 

Come  like  the  river-flood  quick  gliding 

To  boundless  ocean — thence  again 

To  come  and  bless  the  hill  and  plain. 

Shakespeare  the  Sacred  Book  had  conned — 

Its  grandeur  prized;  to  it  respond 

The  richer  beauties  of  his  mind, 

When  soaring  high  for  human  kind — 

To  cheer  the  widow,  blast  the  knave, 

And  aid  the  downcast  one  to  brave 

The  bitter  storm,  when  winds  assail 

Man's  path,  where  wo-struck  thousands  fail! 

Eliza  sendeth  to  explore 

Virginia,  on  Columbia's  shore. 

Good  Raleigh  was  the  captain  wise, 
Entrusted  with  this  enterprise, 
And  wisely  he  the  task  performed 
For  England's  weal.     Virginia  charmed 
The  poet,  sage,  and  warior  bold, 
When  he  its  beauties  did  behold. 
He  named  it  for  the  virgin  queen, 
His  royal  mistress,  who  had  been 
His  friend  and  patron  for  his  worth 
And  British  zeal.     Now  cometh  forth 

The  great  Armada  Philip  sent 
j^g    From  Spain,  with  popish  stern  intent 

To  crush  old  England,  crush  her  faith. 
And  all  her  glories  try  to  scath. 
For  why?  Elizabeth  declined 
To  wed  the  bigot !     His  dark  mind, 
The  slave  of  Rome,  the  cruel  slave, 
Could  not  solace  the  truly  brave 
Intrepid  queen  who  rode  the  tide, 
And  backed  by  Britons,  had  defied 
Him  and  the  pope  to  do  their  worst — 
For  largely  was  her  kingdom  cursed 
By  papal  thunders. — Now  the  fleet 
Invincible  doth  England's  meet : 
Howard,  and  Raleigh,  Hawkins,  Drake,  ^ 
And  Frobisher,  are  wide  awake, 
Sea-heroes  such  as  Nelson,  Blake !  ) 
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These  valiant  five  assault  the  Doiis, 

Who  stood  for  battle ;  the  loud  tones 

Of  England's  cannons  strongly  spoke  ; 

How  terrible  the  thunder  broke 

On  that  proud  fleet,  sent  to  destroy 

Briton's  loved  freedom,  and  annoy 

Our  Island  homes  by  priest-writ  creeds 

Opposed  to  God.     But  goodly  seeds 

Of  heavenly  birth  had  long  took  root, 

And  flourished  in  abundant  fruit 

In  British  soil,  when  Spain's  dread  host 

Was  scattered,  broken,  on  our  coast, 

And  chased  by  Raleigh  and  bold  Drake, 

Far  on  the  wave,  for  England's  sake. 

This  was  an  humbling  blow  to  Spain — 

God  did  our  country  then  sustain 

By  signs  and  wonders,  varied  wrought: — 

He  for  our  nation  kindly  fought.  (57.) 

Queen  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scots, 

Died  on  the  scaffold.     Varied  thoughts 

Men  entertain  on  this  fierce  scene. 

My  voice  is  'gainst  the  English  queen 

For  taking  thus  her  cousin's  blood. 

It  was  an  act  supremely  rude ! 

Mary  had  rights ;  some  think  her  claims 

Were  strong  on  England;  candour  blames 

Elizabeth  for  Mary's  life, 

Who  once  had  been  the  lovely  wife  • 

Of  prince  of  France,  who  her  adored ; 

But  he  died  young,  and  Mary  poured 

Her  sorrows  deep,  to  dying  day, 

For  him  she  loved,  as  well  she  may! 

She  had  been  queen  of  bonny  France 

Had  Dauphin  lived,  and  stood  good  chance 

Escaping  Scottish,  English  woes, 

Inflicted  by  keen-sighted  foes. 

Darnley  and  Bothwell  marred  her  fame ; 

Two  worthless  men  of  odious  name. 

None  can  defend  her  on  these  points, 

Her  strongest  friends  but  show  loose  joints 

In  arguments  to  prove  her  pure, 

Free  from  deep  stain ;  they  must  endure 
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The  pens  of  Robertson  and  Hume, 

Who  do  historic  page  illume, 

By  facts  and  reasonings  strong,  to  show 

That  Mary's  course  was  not  the  snow 

Of  innocence  her  friends  maintain, 

When  they  for  her  do  loud  complain, 

Wronged  much  she  was,  wronged  cruelly, 

But  madly  bent  for  popery  ; 

The  tool  of  Spain,  and  France,  and  Rome, 

No  hand  could  save  her  from  the  doom 

Which  friends  and  foes  conspired  to  bring 

Upon  her  head.     Now  I  will  sing, 

Though  somewhat  late,  of  Scots'  reform, 

Of  those  who  battled  through  the  storm — 

Wishart,  and  Melville,  Hamilton, 

And  brave  John  Knox,  a  race  had  run, 

Triumphant  'gainst  the  papal  power, 

And  Scotland  rose,  from  shore  to  shore, 

To  show  old  Babylon  her  fate, 

Writ  deep  of  yore,  whose  fallen  state 

Oft  have  I  glanced  at  in  my  page, 

For  Babel  Rome  did  much  engage 

The  prophet  pen  in  distant  climes, 

Who  sketched  the  hues  throughout  all  times 

Of  Rome's  apostacy,  as  seen 

By  those  great  seers,  whose  minds  serene, 

And  heavenly  lit,  the  thraldom  saw, 

Entailed  by  Rome  with  priestly  awe, 

And  fire  and  faggot,  to  subvert 

The  truth  of  God ;  thus  to  convert 

The  highest  blessing  of  his  hand, 

By  their  Italian  lording,  brand 

To  deepest  curse,  and  make  the  name 

Of  Christian  raise  the  blush  of  shame 

Through  heathen  lands,  through  Palestine, 

By  Crusade  wars — these,  Rome!  were  thine 

Knox,  Wishart,  Hamilton,  saw  these 

Sad  facts,  and  humbly  on  their  knees, 

Abominations  to  restrain, 

They  cry  to  Heaven,  nor  cry  in  vain, 

Against  this  Babylonian  yoke  ; 

And  others  joined,  and  soon  they  broke 
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From  off  their  country's  neck  that  chain, 
Which  Rome  shall  never  more  regain! 
Fierce  was  the  battle,  dark  and  dire! 
The  combatants  kept  up  the  fire 
By  war  of  words,  too  oft  of  swords, 
(Rome's  weapon,  truly!)     It  affords 
Sweet  pleasure  now  to  thoughtful  man 
To  see  the  fruits  we  reap — to  scan 
The  blessings  Britain's  sons  possess 
From  this  great  victory.     We  bless 
That  mighty  hand,  outstretched  arm, 
Which  smote  the  foe  which  did  disarm 
Rome  of  its  might,  and  broke  her  "horn" 
In  this  loved  Isle,  where  Britons  scorn, 
And  wisely,  Rome's  dictating  power, 
And  will  no  more  to  priestcraft  cower!  (53.) 
The  Mercurie,  first  journal  seen 
In  Britain's  Isle,  comes  now  to  glean 
The  world's  wide  news,  that  man  might  know 

The  empire's  rise  and  fall ;  and  through 
This  glorious  medium  of  the  press, 
Grow  great  in  knowledge !     See  impress 
Of  Britain's  history  daily  rise 

In  grandeur,  beauty,  to  apprise 

The  Briton  of  its  high  career, 
And  growing  greatness,  every  year. 

London  sent  forth  this  chronicle 
Of  British  news ;  no  miracle 

We  claim  for  it ;  but  Britons  I  see 

What  fruit  has  from  this  Mercurie 

Sprung  for  our  land !     Oh !  who  can  tell 

The  power  of  journals  to  repel 

The  tyrant's  frown,  and  break  the  yoke — 

The  despot's  yoke — brave  as  her  oak 

Is  England's  press.     In  those  who  guide 

The  spirit  of  it  we  confide  : 

Where  are  their  like  ?     I  proudly  ask 

Where  are  their  like?     'Twere  no  light  task 

To  solve  this  question !     British  news 

From  Britain's  journals  can  diffuse, 

And  do,  a  power  whose  giant  force 

Will  stop  the  proudest  warrior's  course, 
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Who  war  to  mar  man's  sacred  rights, 
The  press  will  chain  them.     He  who  slights 
This  Fifth  Estate  must  be  a  fool, 
Or  doubly  mad.     I  write  this  cool 
And  free  from  passion,  anger,  hate  ; 
Philosophy  gives  her  dictate, 
And  prompts  my  pen  these  facts  to  write, 
Of  England's  press — the  world's  great  light! 
Wither  that  hand,  and  fail  that  heart, 
Which  should  attempt  the  foe  to  start, 
Or  put  a  shackle  on  our  press — 
Shackles  which  Rome  and  Spain  distress, 
Where  Babylon  in  power  yet  reigns, 
To  blast  those  lovely  hills  and  plains. 
Spain,  Italy,  shall  yet  be  free  ; 
No  thanks,  O  pope !  no  thanks  to  thee ! 
Freedom  shall  spread — the  press  shall  bear 
Its  holy  torch,  to  drive  despair 
Far  as  the  dwellings  of  our  race. 
Freedom!  how  lovely  is  thy  face! 
Religious  freedom,  best  of  all, 
Yet  hardest  won!     Thou  fool  to  fall 
Before  a  worm  of  earth,  and  kiss 
The  pope's  great  toe!     Kings  have  done  this, 
And  mighty  heroes,  poets,  too, 
Have  Babel  worshipped!     Britons!  view 
These  humbling  facts — your  rights  maintain 
For  loss  of  them  would  be  your  bane ! 
The  great  Elizabeth  hath  run 
Her  earthly  course  ;  her  work  is  done, 
Of  good  and  ill  for  human  kind — 
While  to  her  faults  I  am  not  blind, 
(And  these  were  many !)     Her  bad  sire 
Gave  her  these  faults  ;  yet  for  her  higher 
Ennobling  qualities,  my  pen 
Need  not  to  falter.     Englishmen 
Boast  of  Eliza.     "Good  queen  Bess" 
They  name  her.     Can  I  name  her  less. 
As  queen  she  raised  the  British  name, 
Resplendent  spread  its  high  acclaim 
To  utmost  bounds  of  earth's  domain  ; 
And  Britain's  glories  did  maintain, 
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Against  those  potent  foes,  who  sought 

{  Pope-led)  our  greatness  all  to  blot, 

And  keep  these  beauteous  isles  in  chains, 

Like  those  which  curse  Italia's  plains, 

And  ruin  Spain  and  Naples  fair, 

And  injure  Erin.     Poperj  there 

Hath  her  strong-hold.     What  flower  can  bloom 

Where  Rome,  unchecked,  hath  elbow-room ! 

Her  judgment  sound,  copious,  just, 

Bold,  and  commanding,  spread  distrust 
'Mongst  foes,  and  caused  her  friends  to  strive 

Heroic  for  her.     She  did  give 

Good  aid  to  Holland,  glorious  then, 

'Gainst  pope  and  Philip,  king  of  Spain, 
Whom  Dutch  defeated.     Scotland  stands 

Indebted  to  Eliza's  hands, 

Against  old  Rome,  the  common  foe; 

Who  doubt  this,  to  Buchanan  go, 

And  search  his  masterly  defence 

Of  bright  reform.     God's  providence 

Made  bold  Eliza  instrument 

In  his  great  hand  to  circumvent 

The  empire  of  the  Man  of  Sin 

In  Britain's  Isle.     Is  not  this  seen 

Clear  as  the  sun,  fair  as  the  moon, 

Of  brightest  hour,  in  cloudless  June !    (59,) 
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From  the  reign  of  James  the  First  of  England,  and  Sixth  of  Scot- 
land, to  the  commencement  of  George  the  First,  (Duke  of 
Brunswick). — James,  a  weak  conceited  prince,  an  odd  mixture 
of  some  sense,  but  much  folly.  His  learning  rendered  ridiculous 
by  his  pendantry,  and  pompous  manner  of  displaying  it.  James 
had  too  much  influence  in  the  translation  of  the  common  version 
of  our  Bible,  in  his  leaning  to  Calvinism  and  Episcopalianism.  A 
new  version  needed,  with  the  expulsion  of  the  fulsome  dedication 
to  king  James,  which  is  very  objectionable, — a  piece  of  priestly 
flattery,  if  not  impious  and  blasphemous  in  the  titles  which  it 
gives  that  pedantic  prince. — Death  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a 
deep  stain  on  James  and  his  government.  Character  of  Raleigh. 
— The  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  a  happy  event. — Guy 
Fawkes,  and  the  gunpowder-plot. — Lord  Bacon.  His  great 
genius  and  learning.  Unjustly  treated.  A  victim  to  court 
knaves,  and  the  king's  weakness.  His  beautiful  moral  essays, 
the  richest  in  our  language,  which  he  did  much  to  adorn  and 
dignify. — The  despotic  leaning  of  James,  a  good  specimen  of 
the  Stuart  race  in  that  respect.  His  death.  No  tears  shed 
over  it. — His  son  Charles  the  First.  His  character,  in  many 
respects,  resembled  that  of  his  father,  injudicious,  partial,  and 
arbitrary,  with  a  strong  leaning  to  popery,  which  led  to  his  ruin, 
as  the  English  were  right  in  resisting  such  tyranny  ;  and  so 
ought  all  nations,  but  not  to  put  to  death  their  bad  princes  ; 
ay  them  aside  as  bad  rulers  of  the  state,  for  what  are  rulers 
but  servants,  and  put  better  men  in  their  places,  as  in  the  case 
of  James  the  Second,  when  William  of  Holland  ascended  the 
throne  of  Britain. — Imperious  conduct  of  Archbishop  Laud. — 
Scottish  Covenanters,  well-meaning,  but  rather  fanatical. — The 
firmness  and  success  of  the  Scots  against  popery  and  episcopacy. 
The  massacres  of  protestants  in  Ireland. — The  civil  war  in 
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Britain.  The  Parliamentary  armies,  and  Oliver  Cromwell. 
His  great  victories. — Charles  dethroned  and  beheaded. — The 
Republic. — Cromwell  made  Protector  of  Britain.  England's 
power  and  prosperity  under  Cromwell. — Drake,  the  British 
Admiral,  victorious  over  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Dutch. — 
The  poet  Milton,  and  his  works.  The  greatest  patriot  of  his 
country  — John  Selden,  Archbishop  Usher,  the  pious  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  other  great  names. — Christiana,  of  Sweden,  an  ad- 
mirer of  Milton  and  his  writings. — Charles  the  Second,  on  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  invited  to  England,  and  restored  to  the 
throne.  Behaves  well  at  first,  but  soon  abandons  himself  to 
immorality  and  oppressions  of  the  people. — The  cruel  act  of 
uniformity,  by  which  two  thousand  of  the  most  learned  and 
pious  pastors  of  religion  were  driven  from  the  Established 
churches,  and  their  posts  filled  chiefly  by  time-servers  and  men- 
pleasers.  Baxter,  Howe,  and  Alleins,  were  amongst  the  ex- 
pelled.— Charles  declares  war  against  Holland.  ]ts  unpopu- 
larity.— Bravery  of  the  Dutch  under  De  Witt  and  Van  Tromp. 
They  gain  several  victories,  and  alarmed  London,  by  coming 
up  the  Thames  with  their  fleets. — Charles  compelled  to  make 
peace.  His  licentious  life.  Women,  wine,  and  popery,  engross 
his  affections  — General  Monk,  an  honest  man,  gives  the  king 
good  advice,  but  Charles  neglects  it. — Several  revengeful  acts 
passed  against  the  friends  of  the  Republic. — Milton  spared 
through  fear  of  his  enemies.  The  moral  and  literary  gran- 
deur of  his  character  awed  them.  Anecdote  of  Milton  and 
prince  James.  The  prince  light  mettle  for  the  great  poet,  who 
gave  him  a  severe  retort. — Lord  Clarendon,  the  historian  of  the 
Revolution,  a  great  and  good  man. — The  English  gain  the 
Habeus  Corpus  Act,  which  the  king  reluctantly  grants. — The 
death  of  Charles. — His  brother,  James  the  Second,  succeeds 
him,  but  reigns  only  three  years,  when  the  Parliament  dismissed 
him,  and  elected  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  in  his 
stead,  who  was  a  man  of  good  character,  courage,  and  abilities, 
and  a  zealous  defender  of  protestant  rights  and  liberties,  as 
well  as  of  justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  William  and  Mary 
reign  jointly,  and  the  country  felt  the  benefit  of  their  govern- 
ment. Glencoe  Tragedy,  a  dark  spot  on  the  reign  of  William  ; 
perhaps  he  was  not  personally  to  blame  for  it,  but  some  of  the 
over-keen  officials. — Tillotson,  Temple,  and  Dryden. — Wars  of 
William.  He  is  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  general  of  his  age — 
"plain  in  his  manners,  of  a  quick  and  penetrating  genius,  sound 
judgment,  calm  and  intrepid  courage,  but  grave  and  reserved 
in  his  deportment."  He  reigned  sixteen  years,  and  then  died 
of  a  fall  which  he  had  from  his  hoi  se. — Mary,  his  wife,  (daughter 
of  James  the  Second)  died  of  the  small-pox  in  1694,  much  la- 
mented for  her  amiable  character  and  good  conduct,  as  a  queen 
and  wife. — Queen  Anne,  the  sister  of  Mary,  is  crowned,  who 
was  a  good  woman,  but  led  wrong  not  unfrequently  by  unwise 
friends.— The  origin  of  the  terms  Whig  and  Tory.— Marl- 
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borough  and  his  great  victories  over  the  French,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  the  champion  of  persecuting  popery;  and  fond  of 
war  as  was  Napolean. — Addison.  His  fine  genius  and  beautiful 
writings. — Pope,  Swift,  Steele,  Rowe. — Union  of  Scotch  and 
English  parliaments .  A  wise  consummation. — Duty  of  rulers  to 
deal  impartially  towards  the  people.  Ireland  and  Scotland  not 
fully  represented.  Ought  to  have  more  members. — George  the 
First.  A  good  king. — The  Highland  rebellion  of  I7lo,  a  fool- 
ish undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Scots  for  the  despotic  and 
worthless  Stuart  race,  who,  like  the  older  Bourbon  family,  pro- 
fited not  by  adversity.  The  good  spirit  of  the  English  on  this 
occasion. — Suppression  of  the  rebellion. — Bolingbroke  and  Or- 
mond.  Their  anti-freedom  conduct.  Obliged  to  fly  the  coun- 
try.— War  with  Spain.  The  British  are  victorious  under  Byng 
and  other  Admirals. — Bishop  Atterbury  banished. — England 
flourishes  under  George.  Its  literary  men.  Watts,  Gay, 
Congreve,  and  Parnell. 

A.  D -1603. 

JAMES,  Mary  Stuart's  only  son, 
Unites  the  kingdoms  now  in  one : 
England  and  Scotland,  erst  keen  foes, 
Do  all  their  hatreds  deep  compose  ; 
Each  have  their  laws,  though  'neath  one  king — 
They  live  in  peace,  and  henceforth  fling 
Their  jarrings  to  the  winds  afar, 
And  freedom's  sweets  all  equal  share. 
Two  thousand  years  had  winged  their  flight, 
Through  which  these  nations,  in  hard  fight, 
Had  often  met  on  crimsoned  plain — 
And  many  a  lovely  glen  they  stain 
With  best  of  England's,  Scotia's  blood, 
As  Flodden,  Pinkey,  Solway  flood, 
And  Bannockburn,  too  strongly  tell, 
Where  kings  and  unknown  thousands  fell. 
Trace  we  the  Roman,  Saxon,  wars, 
The  Dane  and  Norman  hist'ry  bears 
Attesting  proofs,  how  Scots  and  Picts, 
And  Britons  fought — nor  age,  nor  sex, 
Nor  rank,  nor  character,  they  spare, 
From  bow,  and  battle-axe,  and  spear  ; 
From  sword,  and  cannon's  hungry  rage — 
All  fall  alike  on  battle-stage! 
Thrice  happy  union !  let  it  last 
Long  as  the  stars  on  man  shall  cast 
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Their  silver  rays  of  glory  down, 
To  cheer  man's  life,  and  bless  the  lone 
And  silent  footsteps  of  our  race, 
As  gloomy  wilderness  they  pace. 
James,  in  his  government,  displayed 
The  willing  despot — he  essayed 
His  rights  to  push,  and  subjects  harm, 
And  Britons  testify  alarm ; 
A  learned  pedant,  fond  of  show 
And  dispute,  daily  doth  he  grow 
In  high  conceit  of  his  own  brains, 
Which  cost  Buchanan  no  small  pains 
To  tutor,  for  he  lacked  the  soil 
Fit  to  reward  a  tutor's  toil. 

Guy  Fawkes  gunpowder  plot  conceived  : 
1604    Some  credited,  some  disbelieved 

The  scheme  as  real ;  it'  true,  the  fiends 
Who  hatched  it  show  how  popery  lends 
Its  evil  spirit  to  promote 
The  foul  designs  of  Rome,  who  sought 
Its  wicked  doctrines  to  enforce 
Through  means  so  base.     This  ancient  course, 
Pursued  by  priestly  tyrant  power, 
Makes  Britons  bless  that  happy  hour, 
When  popes'  supremacy  was  cut 
In  Briton's  Isle,  whose  bitter  fruit 
Displayed  the  nature  of  its  root! 

The  book  divine  receives  new  dress; 
A;  D:    Translation  gives  its  fresh  impress 

On  Briton's  hearts,  but  still  its  worth 
Is  not  yet  fully  pictured  forth, 
In  grammar,  doctrine,  to  mankind, 
In  England's  version;  this  we  find 
By  due  reflection,  as  we  read 
The  sacred  word,  which  did  proceed 
From  heavenly  wisdom,  man  to  bless — 
All  men  to  save.     Yes,  nothing  less 
Than  this  design,  the  prophets  show, 
And  Moses,  whose  high  pages  glow 
With  holy  joy,  that  day  to  see, 
When  Adam's  race  should  all  be  freo!     (60.) 
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How  wrote  and  spoke,  apostles  wise, 
And  Christ!  did  they  not  man  apprise 
That  God  was  love  to  all  our  race? 
That  he  denied  to  none  his  grace, 
Which  brought  salvation?  Does  this  creed 
With  Calvin's  tally  ?  Not  one  seed 
Of  it  is  found  with  those  who  say 
Christ  died  for  few,  and  did  not  lay 
Down  for  all  men,  his  precious  life. 
These,  Calvin's  views — with  mischiefs  rife, 
Mar  heavenly  doctrine — make  men  scorn 
The  Christian  name,  when  thus  they  learn 
These  narrow  views,  from  those  who  teach 
The  nation's  faith,  but  do  not  preach 
The  Bible-doctrine — God  is  love ! 
To  all  his  tender  mercies  move ! 
For  all,  for  all,  the  Saviour  died, 
Though  long  this  truth  hath  been  denied. 
The  brave  sir  Walter  Raleigh  dies 
A  cruel  death— his  sacrifice 
Entails  disgrace  and  infamy 
On  all  concerned;  its  cruelty, 
Its  deep  injustice,  wide  is  writ, 
In  Britain's  page — an  action  fit 
For  Vandal  king,  was  Raleigh's  death — 
Insult  to  justice  and  good  faith. 
Raleigh!  was  this  the  high  reward 
For  all  thy  toils,  and  strong  regard 
For  Britain's  grandeur?     James!   on  the  e 
Much  guilt  it  fixed.     Spain's  perfidy 
Against  this  hero,  well  is  known ; 
Spain  had  a  purpose  of  her  own 
To  serve,  in  taking  Raleigh's  blood — 
The  wise,  the  brave,  polite,  and  good. 
The  world's  great  history  Raleigh  penned — 
A  glorious  work,  whose  doctrines  tend 
Mankind  to  raise,  and  freedom's  charms 
Make  known  to  nations,  where  alarms 
Of  despot  doings,  yet  remain ; 
But  light  shall  break  the  tyrant's  chain. 
A  D-   Lord  Bacon,  Englands*  mighty  sage, 
1621.  The  greatest  of  this  gifted  age, 
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Is  now  of  honours  all  deprived, 
And  cast  in  prison.     We  derived 
From  Bacon,  beauties  of  our  tongue, 
Which  swell  its  grandeur,  far  among 
The  distant  lands — rich,  terse,  and  full, 
Bold,  and  sublime — what  classic  school 
Can  Bacon  slight!  his  essays  show 
"Divine  and  moral,"  where  do  flow, 
From  what  sweet  fountain — thoughts  that  breathe 
Celestial  wisdom — Christian  faith, 
And  gospel  morals,  from  his  pen 
Receive  new  lustre!     Atheist!  when 
Wilt  thou  be  able  to  disprove 
Great  Bacon's  reasonings,  or  remove 
The  pillars,  he  for  virtue  reared, 
In  reason's  temples?     Conscience,  seared 
By  sin  and  folly,  may  not  see 
Bacon's  sublime  philosophy! 
Locke  saw  it — Newton,  Baxter,  Boyle, 
And  Stillingfleet ;  nor  shall  I  fail 
To  speak  of  Milton,  Cowper,  Burke, 
Paley,  and  Chalmers,  in  this  work, 
They  all  loved  Bacon — felt  his  force, 
And  sweetly  glided  in  that  course, 
Which  his  great  mind  has  made  so  clear, 
By  learning  vast,  yet  fit  to  cheer 
The  youthful  heart  with  streams  of  light — 
With  floods  of  glory,  ever  bright !     (61.) 
James  quits  this  transitory  scene, 


D. 


1  or    To  which  mankind  so  fondly  lean  ; 

He  dies,  and  few  the  tears  are  shed 
When  he  departs,  and  in  his  stead, 
Charles  First,  his  son,  is  king  anointed, 
By  birth  he  was  to  this  appointed. 
The  "rare  Ben  Jonson"  lived,  when  James 
Was  Britain's  king,  and  Drayton  claims, 
With  Drummond,  bard  of  Hawthornden, 
The  honoured  friend  of  "brilliant  Ben," 
A  note  of  praise ;  these  poets  sung 
In  strains  exalting,  blythe,  and  strong, 
Their  nation's  glory  and  its  fame. 
'Tis  said  "rare  Ben"  to  Scotland  came 
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On  foot,  on  pilgrimage,  to  see 

His  friend,  bright  Drummond.     Poesj 

Engrossed  their  converse,  while  they  gazed 

On  objects  beauteous,  that  raised 

Poetic  fervour  in  their  mind, 

For  who  to  nature  can  be  blind — 

Nature  so  lovely  ?  In  that  spot 

Where  Drummond  lived,  and  finely  thought, 

In  musing  o'er  the  scenes  around, 

Whose  charms  may  in  his  lays  be  found. 

Charles  leans  to  despot-rules,  nor  heeds- 
^^Jj   Advice  of  wisdom,  but  proceeds 

In  acts  which  rouse  the  British  ire, 
And  quick  the  nation  is  on  fire 
Against  the  prince,  and  terror  reigns 
Through  all  the  land — no  law  restrains 
The  headlong  passions — sire  and  son,. 
Brother  and  friend,  no  more  are  one;. 
Mother  and  sister,  adverse  sides 
Now  take,  like  ocean's  angry  tides. 

Raged  thousands  meet,  and  fields  are  stained 
]  639    W^*1  numan  gore.     Vengeance  unchained, 

Forgets  relations  in  this  strife ; 
Husband  forsook  his  loving  wife, 
For  battle-field,  against  his  king, 
Or  in  defence;  and  troubles  spring 
In  dread  succession  o'er  the  land, 
When  Charles  had  lost  his  high  command. 

Edgehill,  and  Chalgrove,  Lansdowne,  fight, 
1*649    Newbury,  Mars  ton  Moor,  whose  fright, 

And  fiery  spirits  raised  the  brand 
Of  death.     Then  Naseby's  bloody  stand, 
And  Newark's  fray — in  these  sad  fields 
What  thousands  fell!     The  monarch  yields 

To  adverse  fate,  and  Cromwell's  arm, 

Victorious  now,  in  every  storm. 

To  Carsebrook  castle,  Isle  of  Wight, 
They  bring  the  king  in  fetters  tight — 
Close  watched  in  iron  prison  bound,.  1 

No  more  to  hear  sweet  freedom's  sound,     > 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  clustering  round.   ) 
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To  trial  quickly,  Charles  they  bring, 

And  soldiers  now  condemn  their  king ; 

From  queen  and  children  torn  is  he, 

From  all  their  love  and  sympathy ; 

The  sentence  passed,  he  bravely  dies, 

For  mercy  on  his  foes  he  cries ; 

His  Stuart  courage  bore  him  through 

The  awful  scene.     This  tragic  view 

Should  teach  mankind,  and  kings,  'bove  all, 

To  study  justice,  ere  the  gall 

Of  wormwood  come,  our  peace  to  break, 

And  bid  the  hateful  passions  wake. 

Charles  dies  heroic ;  in  his  death 

He  prays  for  those  in  parting  breath, 

Who  took  his  life — and  friends  and  foes 

Behold  his  valour,  'midst  the  woes 

That  wrung  his  heart  in  this  dark  hour, 

When  robbed  of  life,  and  kingly  power — 

When  torn  from  those  he  loved  most  dear, 

Now  scattered  far,  with  prospects  drear 

Before  their  eyes-,  for  coining  years, 

To  mar  their  joys,  and  rouse  their  fears!     (60.) 

Kings !  why  are  you  so  slow  to  own 

The  rights  of  subjects?  can  your  throne 

Be  safe — be  happy,  while  you  spurn 

The  rights  of  those  who  for  you  earn 

The  bread  you  eat — the  clothes  you  wear, 

And  build  the  houses,  where  you  share 

So  sumptuously  the  gifts  of  heaven? 

How  many  of  you,  stern  have  striven, 

Against  the  birthrights  of  our  race, 

When  led  by  priests  devoid  of  grace !. 

And  by  those  ministers,  whose  aim 

Was  wily !     Can  you  from  us  claim 

Affection,  confidence,  ye  kings! 

Who  act  so  foolish?     Truth  has  wings 

Bolder  than  eagle's  pinions  strong;          I 

And  truth  shall  triumph,  her  bold  song  /- 

Doth  to  the  human  race  belong.  ) 

A  D-    Cromwell  o'er  France  and  Spain  prevails> 

1C  10.  And  Holland  in  the  sea-fight  fails,. 
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Before  the  Britons,  on  that  wave, 
Whose  waters  round  our  island  lave! 

The  second  Charles  at  Scone  is  crowned, 
And  Scottish  thousands  rally  round 
His  royal  standard,  but  they  meet 
From  Cromwell,  speedy,  dark  defeat: 
The  fight  took  place  at  famed  Dunbar, 
Where  England's  army  met  in  war 
The  Scots,  by  Leslie  led,  to  try 
His  strength  with  Stuart's  enemy. 

Again  the  trumpet's  voice  is  heard 
At  Worcester,  they  draw  the  sword, 
When  fourteen  thousand  Scots  lie  dead 
Upon  the  field,  whose  blood  is  shed 
To  place  prince  Charles  upon  the  throne, 
Which  he  from  birthright  called  his  own. 
Dear  was  the  price  for  such  a  toy ! 
.     Oh!  who  would  now  their  lives  employ 
For  such  a  prince — in  such  a  cause, 
As  that  in  which  brave  Scotland  draws 
The  sword — but  draws  that  blade  in  vain  ; 
Defeat  again  her  troops  sustain : 
Charles  flies,  pursued  by  Crom well's  band, 
A  fugitive,  now,  through  the  land. 
Some  forty  days,  arid  one,  they  search, 
But  found  him  not — safe  he  did  perch 
In  the  brave  oak  of  Boscabel, 
Whose  glorious  branches  sheltered  well 
The  fallen  king— from  whence  his  ears 
Catched  the  loud  words  of  men,  with  spears 
And  gleaming  swords,  who  pressed  hard  by 
In  search  of  him,  their  enemy! 
But  friendly  was  the  mighty  oak, 
Thick  were  its  leaves,  and  birds  awoke 
Each  morn  in  joy,  and  evening  told 
How  glad  were  they.     Some  chieftain,  bold, 
Knew  where  the  prince  for  safety  lay, 
And  food  supplied,  from  day  to  day : 
Charles  thus  protected,  seeks  and  finds 
A  ship  at  Shoreham — soon  the  winds 
From  Essex  coast,  safe  o'er  the  tide 
Bear  him  to  France,  there  to  abide, 
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Till  fairer  prospects  should  arise, 

To  meet  his  Cromwell-enemies! 

Milton  now  lives !  a  bard  whose  fame 

All  words  of  mine  can  be  but  tame 

His  worth  to  show — his  genius  will 

Mankind  ennoble — gladden,  till 

The  stars  withdraw  their  light  on  high, 

And  winds  forget  through  caves  to  sigh! 

Philosopher,  and  bard,  and  sage, 

Great  patriot,  in  his  deathless  page, 

Sublimest  views  of  God  and  man 

We  find :  all  nature  he  could  scan, 

He  loved  his  fellows — loved  his  God, 

The  truth  he  wrote,  and  in  it  trod. 

Waller,  and  Cowley,  Denham,  Pen; 

Brave  Blake,  and  Fleetwood,  well  sustain 

Their  country's  fame:  good  Clarendon, 

Monk,  Hobbes,  Vane,  and  Ireton, 

George  Fox,  (the  founder  of  the  sect 

Called  Quakers;)  these,  in  high  respect 

Are  held  for  talents — names  that  bloom 

In  page  historic — who  illume 

Our  language  by  their  words  of  fire, 

And  graphic  sense,  whose  thoughts  inspire 

In  Britons'  breasts  sweet  freedom's  views, 

Taught  by  great  Cowley 's,  Denham's  muse. 

Jamaica  yields  to  Britain's  sway, 
',?,.'   An  isle  of  beauty:  streams  more  gay 

IbOO.       .,,  i  ^    ,  ,  ,,  Ot/ 

And  lovely  never  blest  a  land, 
Than  those  which  roll  so  swift  and  bland 
Through  this  sweet  isle.     One  hundred  streams 
Glide  down  its  hills,  through  groves,  whose  dreams 
Of  forest  grandeur,  tempt  man's  stay 
To  view  their  charms,  when  far  away 
From  hum  of  mortals.     This  fair  isle 
Was  greatest  scene  of  negro  toil, 
When  slav'ry  cursed  our  Western  Isles  ; 
But  now  the  black  man  freely  toils, 
And  gets  his  due — the  chain  is  broke 
That  bound  the  Afric's.     Freedom  spoke 
Through  Wilberforce,  and  his  bright  friends, 
And  victory  their  zeal  attends ! 
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But  hush,  my  muse!  no  more  of  this, 

Till  comes  the  year  of  Afric's  bliss, 

When  England,  in  her  majesty, 

Said  to  the  negro,  '•  Be  thou  free  !  " 

Dunkirk  bold  Cromwell  takes  from  France, 
A  stronghold,  where  the  warrior's  lance 
And  bloody  spear  has  oft  been  seen, 

'Tween  Britons,  Gauls,  in  conflict  keen, 

And  cannon's  thunder,  often  borne 

Dread  proof  that  "  man  was  made  to  mourn  " — 

To  mourn,  because  a  sinner  he, 

And  sinning  leads  to  misery ! 

Cromwell,  the  terrible,  now  quits 
^   Life's  thorny  path,  when  anxious  fits 
Of  deep  despondence  him  oppressed. 

Was  it  the  grief  of  guily  breast — 

Remorse  for  deeds  of  darkness  done,          ^ 

When  now  his  life's  last  sand  was  run  ?       >     (63  ) 

This  question  solve  can  God  alone !  J 

The  Stuart  race  once  more  regain 

lew"  The  British  crown,  and  are  the  bane 
'  Of  freedom,  and  the  tools  of  Rome, 

That  wily  power,  of  priestly  scurn, 

Which  seeks  base  ends,  by  baser  means, 

In  spite  of  potent  kings  and  queens. 

'Tis  Charles  the  Second  now  ascends 

The  throne  of  England,  where  he  blends 

The  polished  fop  with  pleasures  base, 

The  drunkard,  spendthrift,  void  of  grace  ; 

Witty,  and  vain,  and  indolent, 

His  nights  in  deep  debauch  he  spent, 

His  days  in  laughing,  feasting,  sleep — 

A  pretty  king,  true  watch  to  keep 

O'er  Britain's  glory,  was  this  prince! 

Mysterious  is  that  Providence 

Whose  wisdom  thus  permits  the  knave 

And  monkey  fool,  all  sense  to  brave. 

And  outrage  justice  o'er  a  laud, 

And  rule  by  force  and  impious  hand. 

Man  is  to  blame — and  man  alone, 

When  fools  and  scoundrels  fill  the  throne  ; 
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*Tis  not  God's  will  that  this  should  be, 
To  say  so  were  impiety! 
Five  years  and  twenty  Charles  did  sway 
The  British  sceptre  :  loose  and  gay 
He  spent  his  time — to  folly  given, 
In  spite  of  earth,  in  spite  of  heaven. 

Two  thousand  ministers  of  God, 
16*62  W*10  tauont  tne  truth,  and  in  it  trod, 

'  Were  silenced  now;  but  God  wrought  forth 
Through  this  bad  act,  to  show  the  worth 
Of  Gospel  news,  freed  from  the  state, 
And  state -made  creeds.     These  pastors,  great 
And  good,  as  many  proved  to  be, 
Now  found  in  Christian  liberty 
That  bright  expansion,  known  to  those          "> 
Who  breath  in  light — whose  heart  up-goes    >> 
To  Him  from  whom  all  wisdom  flows !  ) 

What  are  all  schools — all  human  schools, 
Compared  to  this,  where  prophets'  souls 
Their  inspiration  drew!     Dare  we, 
Or  can  we,  if  God's  word  shall  be 
Our  guide,  deny,  his  Spirit  now 
Inspires  the  good — bids  gladness  flow 
Through  pious  hearts,  and  wisdom  gives 
To  all  who  seek  it.     He  revives 
"  The  sad  in  spirit,"  when  their  sky 
Is  clad  in  darkness:  by  his  eye 
He  quickens  those  who  love,_his  name, 
And  doth  not  reason  teach  the  same? 
Mere  human  schools,  of  heathen  lore, 
We  too  much  worship  on  this  shore. 
To  court  religion's  changing  hues, 
And  its  time-serving,  worldly  views, 
These  holy  men  scorned  to  submit — 
Baxter  and  A  Heine,  Howe,  did  meet, 
And  godly  Gilpin,  this  wild  act, 
With  manly  front,  and  pious  tact: 
They  stood  their  ground — two  thousand  stood, 
And  taught  for  heaven.     In  doing  good, 
They  pleased  their  Maker,  man's  chief  end. 
To  which  our  every  act  should  tend. 
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These  "burning,  shining  lights"  now  formed 

Dissenting  church,  whose  preachers  warmed 

And  cheered  the  hearts  of  countless  hosts, 

Of  whom  old  England  fondly  boasts. 

Some  points  of  puritan's  close  creed 

1  love  not — never  loved;  the  seed 

Of  Calvin's  errors  sprouting  there, 

To  truth's  expansive  code  a  snare. 

The  Dutch  come  bravely  up  the  Thames, 
And  London  quakes;  her  timid  dames, 
And  modest  maiden?,  learn  with  fear, 
That  bold  De  Winter's  fleet  is  near — 
That  fleet  which  captured  Sheerness, 
And  bore  the  broom  to  sweep  the  seas. 
Charles  had  provoked  this  wicked  war 
With  protestants,  that  he  might  share 
The  droits  of  ships — the  monarch's  prize, 
So  precious  in  a  spendthrift's  eyes! 
At  Tilbury  Fort  the  Dutch  are  beat, 
And  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  bravely  meet 
Their  hostile  fleet— compelled  the  foe 
To  quit  those  seas,  and  homeward  go. 
This  year  a  dreadful  plague  destroyed 
The  men  of  London — caused  a  void 
Of  hundred  thousand  dwellers  there, 
That  sink  in  death;  the  wild  despair, 
The  terror,  fear,  and  sad  dismay, 
Then  felt  and  seen,  no  poets  lay 
Can  paint  to  us.     See  bright  Defoe, 
Who  wrote  this  story — showed  the  woe, 
And  rending  grief  of  that  dread  year, 
Which  filled  all  Britain  with  wild  fear. 
No  sooner  ceased  the  pestilence, 
A';P'    Than  fires  their  ravages  commence, 

And  desolation's  wide  domain, 
Disclosed  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 
Historian  Rapin,  reader !   shows 
These  fiery  ruins — London's  woes.     (6  i.) 

The  Habeas  Corpus  act  is  won 
A' D'    By  British  patriots,  whose  sun 
Is  rising,  spite  of  despots'  ire; 
For  what  could  quench  the  ardent  fire 
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That  glowed  in  Russell's,  Sidney's  heart, 
Or  cause  them  from  man's  rights  depart! 
These  heroes  lived,  when  Charles  abused 
The  Britons'  rights,  and  gross  misused 
Their  money,  for  the  vilest  ends, 
Wrung  by  extortion,  for  his  friends, 
And  pampered  self — the  slave  of  vice, 
Of  lowest  grade:  let  it  suffice 
To  say  he  broke  his  nuptial  vows, 
With  her,  the  mistress  of  his  house, 
The  princess  of  Braganza's  line, 
The  wealthy,  lovely,  Catherine, 
Of  Portugal,  whose  dowry  sounds 
Immense — three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
Of  sterling  gold,  and  Tangier's  port, 
Of  wide  Morocco;  these  to  sport, 
And  Bombay  too,  in  India  vast, 
These  at  the  feet  of  Charles  she  cast; 
But  other  women,  and  much  wine, 
Made  him  forget  fair  Catherine; 
The  royal  sot!  such  men  to  claim 
Respect  and  honour!  nation's  shame 
And  degradation  deep  are  they, 
A  mass  of  foul,  polluted  clay. 
These  princely  bargains  ill  comport 
With  wedded  love — their  one  import 
Speaks  avarice  and  lucre  lust, 
In  which  affection  hath  no  trust; 
They  show  a  selfish,  sordid  mind, 
And  one  to  great  emotions  blind. 
May  we  not  learn  from  these,  a  clew 
To  those  dark  pictures,  not  a  few, 
Beheld  in  dwellings  of  the  great — 
The  titled,  wealthy,  where  but  hate 
And  quarrel  have  their  chilling  home. 
And  joy  and  gladness  never  come? 
Let  humble  men,  of  lowly  ranks, 
Think  of  these  facts,  and  give  God  thanks 
For  food  and  raiment,  fit,  though  plain, 
Arid  happiness,  which  knows  no  pain, 
From  mad  ambition  of  the  wise 
In  this  world's  wisdom,  who  despise 
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The  voice  of  nature,  and  of  heaven — 

Who  insult  reason,  which  was  given 

To  man,  "as  candle  of  the  Lord," 

To  guide  us  through  his  written  word, 

That  rule  infallible  for  all, 

Whose  doctrines  pure,  do  suit  the  call 

And  wants  of  mankind,  through  all  climes — 

All  ranks,  conditions,  for  all  times ! 

Scots  Covenanters  get  a  blow 

At  Bothweli  Bridge,  which  laid  them  low; 

The  Stuart  troops,  like  hounds  seek  out 

These  men  of  faith  and  prayer,  whose  route 

Was  lonely  glen,  and  moor,  and  rock, 

And  wilderness,  there  to  invoke 

The  King  Eternal  for  his  aid, 

And  hear  his  word  beneath  some  shade, 

And  friendly  bower,  to  worship  Him 

Who  made  the  stars,  and  bids  the  beam 

Refulgent  send  his  light  and  heat, 

The  wants  of  thousand  lands  to  meet. 

Sidney  and  Russell,  faithful  friends 
1683    ^f  freedom,  die;  the  tyrant  bends 

The  law  in  mockery  to  their  case —  1 
Condemns  them,  to  his  own  disgrace, 
And  ruin  of  the  Stuart  race !  ) 

Which  soon  came  on,  in  eighty-eight 
And  sixteen  hundred — reader!  wait- 
But  five  short  years,  and  thou  wilt  see 
The  Stuarts  swept  "  right  merrily" 
From  Britain's  clime,  they  wronged  so  much, 
They  shall  no  more  our  freedom  touch! 

Charles  dies,  good  bishop  Burnet  thinks 
W85    ^  poison — shows  connecting  links, 

And  gives  broad  hints  how  this  was  done — 
Consult  his  works.     Now  on  the  throne 
James  Second  sways  the  destiny 
Of  Britain's  isle:  his  tyranny 
And  despot-leanings  last  five  years, 
And  then  o'er  waves  he  swiftly  steers, 
From  Albion's  land — a  fugitive, 
To  Gallia's  shore — the  Gauls  to  give 
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Account  of  evil  deeds,  for  which 
The  Britons  wisely  used  the  switch, 
And  sent  him  from  their  injured  shore — 
Injured  bj  him,  and  all  who  bore 
His  name  and  lineage  in  their  land, 
Where  despots  then  lost  all  command!     (65.) 

This  page  shall  be  of  mighty  men, 
1688    W^°  ^ve(*  wnen  Charles  and  James  did  reign, 

The  last  two  kings  of  Stuart's  lin 
Who  loved  not  freedom,  truth  divine. 
Earl  Clarendon,  historian  wise, 
Wild  Rochester,  whom  Charles  did  prize 
As  boon  companion ;  Sydney,  brave, 
Lord  William  Russell,  virtuous,  grave ; 
(Two  murdered  men  for  liberty, 
Whose  names  for  ever  loved  will  be !) 
Sir  William  Temple,  eloquent; 
Great  Isaac  Barrow,  whose  intent 
Was  doing  good;  Christopher  Wren, 
All  gifted  Britons,  who  sustain 
High  note  in  Britain's  brilliant  page, 
To  last  through  many  a  coming  age. 
These  flourished  in  king  Charles'  bad  reign ; 
Wit,  learning,  virtue,  patriot  strain, 
Ran  through  their  life ;  and  in  their  death 
They  triumphed  in  the  sacred  faith. 
Rochester  was,  in  early  days, 
An  infidel ;  but  Burnet  says 
The  scoffer  prayed  for  light  divine — 
Was  changed,  and  saw  truth's  lovely  line. 
Drawn  by  the  prophets,  whom  he  now 
Embraced  with  rapture,  did  avow 
His  faith  in  Christ,  the  Lamb,  who  bore 
Our  sins  away,  on  Canaan's  shore. 
James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son 
Of  Charles,  now  tried  to  take  the  throne, 
But  lost  the  battle  and  his  life, 
With  those  who  ventured  in  the  strife. 
Brave  Earl  of  Argyle,  in  the  north. 
For  freedom  fought,  by  Clyde  and  Forth ; 
At  Edinburgh  he  lost  his  head, 
And  good  men  wept  when  Campbell  bled ! 

N 
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Judge  Jefferies,  Colonel  Kirk,  two  brutes 
In  shape  of  men  ;  their  name  ill  suits 
To  grace  my  rhymes,  but  deeds  like  theirs 
Compel  the  crocodile  to  tears! 
Great  Dryden,  Otway,  Wycherly, 
Sweet  bards  of  heavenly  harmony ; 
Then  Tillotson,  and  Stillingfleet, 
Good  Burnet,  Lloyd,  wise  men,  whose  sweet 
And  glorious  pages  bless  our  race, 
And  show  salvation's  boundless  grace. 
These  are  the  men,  from  Monmouth's  duke 
To  pious  Lloyd,  who,  in  my  book, 
Deserve  a  niche,  in  time  of  James, 
Though  wide  asunder  are  their  claims. 
Some  lived  the  life  of  angels  here ; 
And  others  had  good  cause  to  fear 
Avenging  justice,  for  their  crimes, 
To  please  the  tyrants  of  those  times ! 
Bold  Orange  William,  good  Queen  Mary, 
Daughter  of  James,  my  rhymes  now  marry. 
They  mount  the  throne  in  freedom's  name; 
And  at  their  hands  the  Britons  claim 
Those  rights  the  Stuarts  had  denied, 
That  race  who  on  the  priests  relied, 
And  swallowed  greedy  all  they  taught 
On  passive  rule,  with  folly  fraught! 
A  fav'rite  dogma  with  the  pope  ; 
But  Britons  have  a  nobler  hope 
Than  Rome  inspires — a  brighter  code 
For  morals,  politics ;  they  trod 
On  prouder  fields  of  intellect 
Than  monkish  legends:  they  reject, 
With  holy  scorn,  these  popish  lies 
Which  Milton,  Russell,  did  despise. 
Light,  pure,  effulgent,  drives  the  gloom 
Of  despot  reign;  its  beams  illume 
Britannia's  isles,  and  lands  afar, 
Hail  with  delight  truth's  morning  star. 

The  Stuart,  James,  attempts  once  more, 
j^g    Aided  by  Louis,  Erin's  shore, 

When  Earl  Tyrconnell  in  his  cause 
Takes  up  the  sword;  but  Wrilliam  draws 
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Nigh  with  his  Britons  to  the  Boyne, 
With  gallant  Schomberg  in  his  line. 
The  fight  ensues,  and  Britain's  king 
Is  victor.     James,  quick  on  the  wing, 
To  France  retires,  whose  popish  prince, 
Mad  Louis  Fourteenth,  ceased  from  hence 
To  trouble  England  for  king  James, 
Though  to  his  death  the  Stuart  claims 
He  clung  to  in  his  heart's  deep  core, 
Who  had  their  dwelling  on  his  shore. 
Gaul  had  the  ancient  ally  been 
Of  Caledonia  ;  but  we  glean 
In  vain  for  facts,  from  records  true, 
To  prove  that  Scotland  ever  drew 
Ought  but  ill  luck  from  friends  of  Gaul, 
When  she  did  for  their  pity  call. 
France  urged  the  Scots  to  battle  oft 
With  giant  England,  but  when  reft, 
As  oft  she  was,  of  strength  to  stand 
'Gainst  Southerns,  did  the  Gallic  band 
Come  to  her  rescue?     Scotsmen!  you 
Know  well  your  history.     Am  I  true 
In  these  averments?     Is  my  muse 
Impartial  in  historic  views? 
This  is  my  wish,  my  ardent  aim. 
Truth — lovely  ever — truth  doth  claim 
This  from  my  pen,  from  every  pen — 
Truth  is  the  gem,  whose  worth  will  gain 
Its  triumphs,  far  as  sunbeams  light 
This  world  of  error  and  of  night. 

Now  whigs  and  tories  take  their  rise, 
^^2    Distinctions  these,  whose  enterprise 

Has  moulded  councils  of  the  state 
Of  varied  hues,  from  William's  date, 
Till  days  when  Wellington  and  Feel, 
And  Russell,  Morpeth,  lead  the  reel 
Of  leagueing  parties,  in  affrays 
Of  wordy  strife  which,  in  our  days, 
Keep  up  the  battle  in  hot  trim — 
Corn  laws,  free  trade,  and  sugar,  cream, 
Apples,  and  sauces,  spices,  teas, 
Laces  and  silks,  such  things  as  these, 
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With  politics  of  every  grade, 
Which  rouse  the  passions,  and  pervade 
All  ranks  of  Britons.     Pens  and  tongues 
Of  fiery  zeal — prose,  rhyme,  and  songs-, 
Of  Times,  and  Chronicle,  and  Sun, 
And  Morning  Post,  keep  up  the  fun 
Of  earnest  pleadings  for  the  creeds 
Of  hot-brained  zealots.     Wisdom  heeds- 
But  little  these  sectarian  jars ; 
The  livery  that  wisdom  wears 
Is  man,  is  universal  man 
To  serve.     No  selfish,  narrow  plan 
She  forms.    The  great  divinity 
Spreads  wide  his  feast.     Humanity 
Of  every  land,  of  every  hue, 
(Ye  rulers,  study  well  this  new), 
Claims  his  protection,  pity,  care ; 
For  all  mankind  his  children  are ! 
The  Bill  of  Rights  the  monarch  signs, 
Guarding  from  despots1  foul  designs, 
Of  playing  tricks  which  Stuart  played, 
To  bitter  cost :  who  would  not  aid 
The  cause  of  liberty  and  light? 
They  were  the  birds  of  death  and  night; 
The  sad  events  of  wronged  Glencoe 
Is  perpetrated  ;  wail  and  woe 
Pervade  that  lovely,  lonely  vale, 
Home  of  Macdonald.     This  dark  tale 
Pourtrays  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
Vindictive,  stern,  as  in  these  rhymes 
Are  pictured,  from  the  page  of  truth, 
For  thine  instruction,  British  youth  .r 

The  Stuart  minions  hatch  a  plot 
-j'g^'    To  murder  William.     They  were  caught 

In  their  own  net,  the  wily  ones, 
By  Britain's  valiant  patriot  sons, 
And  suffered  for  their  vile  intent ; 
Their  popish  schemes  were  open  rent. 
Triennial  parliaments  are  now 
Decreed  in  Britain.     Freedom's  glow 
Is  brighter  beaming  on  our  shore, 
And  truth  its  lustre  far  doth  pour. 
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Loved  Mary  dies,  the  duteous  wife 
Of  Nassau  William.     Through  her  life 
The  Christian  graces  finely  shone 
In  her  deportment.     When  her  sun 
Went  down  in  death,  she  felt  the  power 
Of  grace  divine,  to  cheer  that  hour 
Of  nature's  trial.     England  grieved, 
And  William  wept,  who  was  deprived 
Of  one  he  cherished  for  her  worth, 
More  than  for  her  exalted  birth. 

Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia's  clime, 
169C    Comes  to  our  igle  m  manhood's  prime,  ] 

To  learn  the  arts  of  this  great  shore  ; 
And  name  of  Carpenter  he  bore, 
At  Deptford  famous  royal  docks, 
Where  ships  are  built  of  those  brave  oaks, 
Whose  forest-shades  have  screened  my  head 
'Mid  boyhood's  pranks,  when  I  have  sped, 
At  lark's  first  lay,  my  morning  route, 
To  pluck  the  primrose,  as  they  out 
Came  blushing  to  the  sun's  young  beam, 
That  gleamed  on  mountain,  dell,  and  stream. 
Peter  wrought  hard,  with  hammer,  axe, 
And  chisel,  saw — a  glorious  tax, 
And  self-imposed,  those  arts  to  learn, 
Which  England  knows,  and  then  to  turn 
Them  all  to  raise  his  empire  vast, 
And  bring  to  rich  account  at  last! 
And  why  not  work?  why  should  not  all 
Work  at  some  calling?     Nature's  call, 
In  her  ten  thousand  tongues  of  fire, 
Bids  all  work  nimbly,  and  conspire 
To  aid  the  universal  good. 
Peter  thus  acted,  and  his  rude 
And  savage  tribes  his  labours  see, 
Which  aid  their  land's  felicity! 

The  peace  of  Ryswick  now  is  signed ; 
1698    w^^am  Displays  heroic  mind 

For  England's  rights,  against  the  Gauls, 
Whose  wily  monarch,  Louis,  calls 
In  all  his  energies,  to  mar, 
By  devastation,  cruel  war, 
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The  British  rights,  but  tries  in  vain  ; 
Brave  Nassau  doth  his  wrath  restrain. 
Louis,  a  bigot,  stern  and  bold, 
Was  to  the  pope  and  popery  sold  ; 
Mild  Fenelon  he  heeded  not, 
And  Pascal's  precepts  all  forgot  — 
And  Massilon's  bright  eloquence 
Fell  on  him  pointless.     Violence 
Was  in  his  heart,  and  in  his  hand, 
And  mercy  ruled  not  his  command  ; 
And  yet  he  was  "Most  Christian  King!"*      ^\ 
A  burlesque  title,  which  did  spring  /(66.) 

From  cunning  Rome,  much  gold  to  bring.     J 
War  lifts  its  hateful  head  again  — 


1701.  ^t0uls  °f  France,  of  peace  the  bane, 

Attacks  the  Britons,  who  repel 
His  dark  designs  —  nor  pen  can  tell, 
Nor  muse  unfold,  Britannia's  might, 
On  land  and  ocean,  in  the  fight  ; 
Provoked  by  France,  the  Stuart  race 
In  Britain's  island  to  replace  ; 
But  all  her  plottings  Britain  spoiled, 
They  only  on  the  Gauls  recoiled, 
In  chastisement  from  Albion's  hand, 
Led  by  her  king  in  chief  command. 

William  departs  from  earthly  woes, 
A'JJ    We  hope,  in  brighter  worlds  to  close 
All  cares  and  sorrows  —  there  he  joins 
His  fond  wife,  Mary.     From  their  loins 
No  heir  was  left  to  grace  her  name  ; 
But  these  joint-monarchs  strongly  claim 
Affection  from  sweet  freedom's  friends. 
What  bard  of  liberty  not  lends 
His  willing  harp  their  praise  to  show, 
From  Addison  of  radiant  glow, 
To  Cowper,  Campbell,  Byron  bright, 
Sublime  and  terse,  the  foes  to  smite 
Of  human  rights  ?     William!  to  thee 
Glasgow  was  grateful.     There  we  see 
Thy  gallant  likeness  on  that  steed 
\Vhich  graces  Trongate:  —  Tis  agreed 
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By  judges  competent  and  wise, 

That  horse  and  rider  raise  surprise 

In  those  who  view  this  sculptured  pile, 

Which  shows  the  artist's  skilful  toil.     (67.) 

In  William's  reign  great  Newton  lived — 

Sir  Isaac,  who  the  charms  revived] 

Of  high  philosophy  for  man ; 

Stars,  suns,  and  planets,  he  could  scan, 

And  nature's  secrets  to  his  eye 

Beamed  in  divinest  harmony. 

Through  nature  Newton  saw  his  God 

And  ours,  whom  atheists  would  explode 

As  old  wives'  fables.     Are  not  they 

Old  wives  themselves,  in  folly  gray, 

Who  reason  thus?  the  empty  fools 

Of  Satan,  and  his  willing  tools ! 

Now  great  Anne  o'er  Britain's  isle 

Rules  in  her  right.     To  her  awhile 

My  thoughts  must  bend,  whose  stirring  reign 

Great  minds  have  penned.     Of  modest  mein, 

A  tender  mother,  wife,  and  friend, 

A  mistress  kind,  was  Anne,  whose  end 

Was  peaceful.     On  her  dying  bed 

Religion  did  its  brightness  shed. 

The  gifted  men  that  grace  her  times  \ 

May  take  up,  well,  majestic  rhymes. 

Churchill,  great  Marlborough's  hero-Duke, 

Who  gave  the  French  such  dread  rebuke, 

And  made  proud  Louis  sue  for  peace, 

Which  England  granted.     Next  we  trace 

Earl  Peterborough,  Harley,  Rooke, 

Brave  Shovel,  who  Gibralter  took 

From  cruel  Spain ;  Pope,  Addison, 

Steel,  Swift,  and  Rowe — these  authors  shone, 

And  blessed  the  isle,  when  pious  Anne 

Swayed  Britain's  sceptre.     Now  the  plan 
Is  formed  and  carried,  to  unite 
The  north  and  south  in  links  more  bright — 
One  parliament,  in  union  strong, 

Of  equal  rights,  (which  yet  belong 

To  Scots  and  English)  which  shall  guide 

These  nations,  'midst  contending  tide 
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Of  party-purpose,  formed  of  those, 

Whose  aims,  unchecked,  would  discompose 

The  public  peace— the  country's  weal, 

If  not  its  ruination  seal. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun  fiercely  strove 

(A  patriot  Scot)  the  ills  to  prove 

That  would  to  Caledonia  flow, 

Should  his  brave  land  be  buckled  so 

In  fate  with  England!     He  was  wrong: 

His  land  was  bettered— so  have  sung, 

And  said  the  bards,  historians  grave, 

And  those  best  qualified,  who  gave 

Impartial  view  of  this  event; 

One  isle,  and  one  wise  parliament. 

There  may  in  this  be  one  defect 

Against  the  Scots — to  well  protect 

Her  equal  rights,  slio  has  too  few 

Of  knights  in  parliament.     This  view 

I  think  is  just;  but  juster  still 

Comes  this  complaint  from  those  who  feel 

For  Erin's  rights.     Her  knights  are  scarce 

In  council-house!     It  is  a  farce 

To  call  this  justice.     Grattan,  Burke, 

And  Curran  thought  thus.     In  this  work, 

Though  humble,  I  would  plead  the  cause 

Of  justice  stern,  and  equal  laws, 

In  these  three  kingdoms — less  than  this 

Would  only  mar  Britannia's  bliss! 

These  Parliaments  of  Britons,  Scots, 

Have  answered  well ;  corroding  thoughts, 

Once  strongly  held,  have  passed  away ; 

This  bond  is  strength,  and  statesmen  may 

From  it  a  lesson  brightly  draw, 

To  shape  their  country's  every  law, 

In  letter  and  in  spirit  just, 

That  Britons'  and  Hibernians'  trust 

Should  be  upon  that  solid  rock, 

Which  well  can  bear  the  tempest-shoek; 

Justice  of  rulers  and  of  laws, 

In  parent-land ;  nor  let  them  pause 

In  making  colonies  rejoice 

In  Britain's  grandeur.     Wisdom's  voice 
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Cries,  Let  all  British  subjects  share 
Alike.     Ye  rulers,  let  jour  ear 
Be  ever  warned,  that  path  to  shun, 
Which  erst,  when  Franklin,  Washington, 
Lived  in  their  glory,  Britain  walked, 
And  her  mad  rulers  vainly  talked, 
In  swelling  words  of  foolish  tongue, 
Which  lost  America.     Among 
The  foes  of  these  wild  measures,  stood 
Bold  Chatham,  eloquent  and  good ; 
Prophetic  were  the  words  he  spoke 
With  energy,  whose  fire  awoke 
The  wrath  and  hate  of  little  minds, 
But  kindled  hope  where  virtue  finds 
Its  residence.     Chatham  was  right — 
But  more  of  this,  when  to  that  bright 
And  stirring  speech,  my  pages  come, 
A  gem,  which  not  old  Greece  or  Rome 
Can  show  an  equal:  Chatham,  thine 
Is  name  which  will  for  ever  shine! 

Sly  Bolingbroke  and  Masham  weave 
iiiit  A  web  which  doth  queen  Anne  deceive, 

'  And  other  tories  join  the  plot 
Against  brave  Marlborough ;  long  they  sought 
To  ruin  him,  whose  mighty  arm 
Did  shield  this  isle  from  all  alarm, 
And  with  Eugene,  a  valiant  prince, 
Was,  in  the  hand  of  Providence, 
The  instrument  of  lasting  weal, 
And  wealth  to  Britain ;  which  we  feel 
In  eighteen  hundred,  forty-six, 
In  spite  of  all  our  foolish  tricks, 
In  legislation's  wily  schemes, 
Of  narrow  anti-free-trade  dreams, 
Of  wicked  corn  laws,  which  forbid 
(In  hollow  terms  the  snare  is  hid,) 
Bread-eaters  to  supply  their  wants 
From  lands,  where  bounteous  nature  grants 
Food,  ample  for  the  human  race ;  ) 

In  this  'gainst  heaven  we  set  our  face, 
Peel,  Russell,  look  at  this  disgrace!         tj 
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Anne  sinks  in  death,  a  gracious  queen, 

Though  oft  wrong  counselled  she  had  been, 

By  men  of  SacheverePs  mould, 

And  Bolingbroke,  and  those  who  hold 

Enslaving  views  against  mankind. 

This  Bolingbroke  we  now  do  find, 

With  Ormond's  duke,  in  treachery, 

Which  had  in  view^that  dynasty 

Which  Britons  scorned,  to  plant  once  more 

On  Albion's  lands ;  but  from  our  shore 

These  plotting  knaves  are  forced  to  fly, 

To  live  in  safe  obscurity. 

George,  Brunswick's  Duke,  of  ancient  name, 

Is  now  invited,  and  he  came 

With  hasty  step,  to  wear  the  crown, 

Which  Anne  had  quitted,  as  his  own, 

On  same  conditions — for  the  rights 

Of  all  his  subjects.     George  invites 

The  whigs  to  form  his  cabinet, 

And  wise  it  was  he  thus  had  set 

His  mind  on  those  high  patriot  men, 

Who  well  could  freedom's  hopes  sustain. 

Chaste  Addison,  the  head  of  these, 

For  talents,  stood,  whose  works  will  please, 

And  charm  the  nations,  by  their  views 

Of  beauty,  and  new  life  diffuse 

'Mong  countless  millions  yet  unborn, 

Who  seek  the  British  tongue  to  learn ! 

In  godlike  '  Cato '  much  we  trace 

Of  Addison,  and  there  the  grace, 

And  elegance,  and  patriot  fire, 

Of  words  and  sentiments,  conspire 

To  move  our  souls  to  virtue's  side, 

And  show  us  freedom's  swelling  tide. 

What  riches  to  our  language  flow 

From  Addison!  his  essays  show 

A  kindly  heart,  a  soul  not  bound 

To  narrow  views :  in  them  are  found 

The  sentiments  of  brotherhood 

With  Adam's  race,  in  seeking  good, 

Beyond  the  limits  of  that  clime, 

Where  shone  his  star  in  beauty's  prime!     (68.) 
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The  Highland  clans  rush  from  the  hills, 
Rebellious  sound  the  nation  fills; 
The  fierce  Scotch  lairds,  led  on  by  Mar, 
Haste  to  the  fight,  but  quick  despair 
Is  in  their  camp,  at  Sherriffmuir, 
The  Brunswick  men  in  fury  pour 
Upon  the  Scots,  in  Stuart's  pay, 
And  drive  the  rebels  far  away. 
At  Preston,  Derwentwater  tried 
The  sword  with  England,  but  he  hied 
From  thence  defeated  to  the  north, 
With  broken  army,  showing  forth 
The  folly  and  conceit  of  those 
Fanatic  Scots,  to  interpose 
Their  puny  power  in  Stuart's  cause, 
The  foe  of  truth  and  freedom's  laws. 
It  was  a  mad  and  desperate  scheme, 
A  hair-brained  plot,  for  them  to  dream 
Of  overturning  England's  might, 
Then  bravely  bent  on  her  own  right. 
But  Highland  peasants  then  were  slaves, 
Led  by  the  nose ;  not  Loclmess  laves 
Its  banks  more  freely,  than  clansmen 
Obeyed  their  chiefs  then,  to  maintain 
Those  despot  doctrines,  odious  views, 
Which  only  could  man's  rights  abuse, 
In  manner  as  in  Spain  we  see, 
And  papal  Rome,  where  none  are  free, 
But  all  must  think  as  priests  dictate, 
And  tyrants  mould  the  laws  of  state. 

The  Stuarts  try  their  hand  again ; 
1*7 1*6  Ormoncl  an(*  Bolingbroke,  those  men 

'  Of  wicked  lives,  lead  on  this  band, 
Which  bore  in  front  the  traitor's  brand. 
The  Chevalier,  son  of  James 
The  Second,  de  Saint  George,  now  claims 
The  British  throne  ;  and  by  Dundee 
Brave  Argyle's  duke  a  victory 
Gains  o'er  the  rebels:  Charles  now  fled 
Again  to  France,  while  many  bled 
On  field  and  scaffold,  who  had  joined 
His  standard,  and  with  him  designed 
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To  wrench  the  crown  from  England's  king, 
Good  George  the  First,  whose  praise  I  sing, 
And  so  did  Parnell,  Addison, 
Gay,  Watts,  Congreve,  in  beauteous  tone 
As  ever  struck  man's  listening  ear, 
These  were  the  bards  whom  tyrants  fear! 
Hoadley,  in  strength  of  reason  shows, 
And  eloquence,  which  quailed  his  foes 
'  By  argument  of  power  and  pith, 
That  human  systems  of  the  faith 
Must  not  be  lorded  o'er  the  mind, 
That  free  to  think  are  all  mankind. 
These  righteous  views  no  favour  found 
With  Romish  priests,  nor  yet  redound 
To  Hoadley 's  honour,  with  that  church, 
Where  bishops,  deans,  and  rectors  perch 
In  easy  nests,  and  seldom  preach, 
Unless  by  proxy — when  they  teach, 
How  cold  and  formal  their  discourse ! 
They  lack  the  heavenly  Spirit's  force ! 
Nor  yet  the  Calvinistic  creed, 
Of  Scottish  kirk,  did  Hoadley  heed ; 
That  erring  creed,  whose  gloomy  tone 
Has  seeds  of  deadly  poison  sown, 
And  caused  vast  hosts  that  book  to  scorn, 
From  which  far  nobler  views  we  learn, 
Than  that  a  God  all  good  and  wise — 
Benignant,  merciful,  with  eyes 
Of  parent  love,  should  cast  away 
The  major  number,  to  dismay 
And  dark  despair — withhold  all  grace 
From  these,  nor  let  them  see  his  face, 
With  one  glad  smile  of  welcome  love, 
Of  drawing  from  his  courts  above!     (69.) 
Great  Chillingworth  set  nobler  views, 
All  narrow  creeds  he  did  refuse ; 
"The  Bible,  and  that  book  alone," 
Said  he  in  energetic  tone, 
"Is  that  one  standard  for  our  race," 
The  gift  of  all-redeeming  grace. 
Reader!  consult  the  note  below, 
Mark  what  the  "  Spirit  saith,"  and  know 
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Assuredly  these  texts  will  stand, 
They  are  not  founded  on  the  sand, 
Like  Romish  creeds,  and  Calvin's  code, 
And  Westminster's — which  truth's  bold  rod 
Will  smite — destroy,  when  God's  own  word, 
By  prophets  penned,  shall  be  preferred 
To  human  systems,  noxious  plants, 
Whose  evils  yet  afflict  the  saints, 
And  God  will  all  these  overturn — 
The  fire  of  heaven  man's  chaff  will  burn. 

England  unites  with  Holland,  France, 
j^    And  Germany;  who  now  advance 

Against  proud  Spain,  for  evil  deeds 
Which  she  had  done,  whose  sum  exceeds 
Description  here :  she  then  was  ruled 
By  Alberoni — madly  schooled 
In  worst  of  colleges ;  for  he 
Was  priest,  and  cardinal,  to  be, 
Perchance,  made  pope,  when  Clement  died, 
Who  then  in  Peter's  seat,  in  pride 
And  human  glory  sat,  to  awe, 
And  chain  mankind,  and  from  them  draw 
The  wealth  and  riches  'neath  his  hand, 
Unlike  the  men  of  Canaan's  land.     (70.) 
Byng,  leading  forth  Britannia's  fleet, 
Soon  laid  the  Spaniards  at  his  feet ; 
From  wave  to  wave,  on  howling  deep, 
He  rides  victorious — wide  doth  sweep 
The  ocean  of  the  haughty  Dons, 
Whose  pride  is  humbled.     Britain's  sons 
Now  take  the  ocean  as  their  home, 
In  grandeur,  yet  they  on  it  roam — 
On  countless  rivers,  channels,  seas, 
Creeks,  lochs — where'er  the  friendly  breeze, 
And  fire,  impels  her  barks  so  bold, 
Like  those  which  Alfred  built  of  old. 

Spain  loudly  now  cries  out  for  peace, 
A^  "2    And  Britain  and  her  allies  cease 

Their  hostile  movements  on  the  foe, 
Now  sadly  taught,  by  many  a  blow, 
Terrific  war's  disastrous  ends, 
To  those  who  lose  or  win.     It  rends 
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The  core  of  nations — Waterloos 

Show  up  its  horrors — Byron's  views 

Of  that  wild  scene  let  all  consult, 

And  few  will  then  in  pride  exult: 

"  The  wreck  of  empires  moulder  there  ;" 

And  moralists,  as  they  repair 

To  spot  where  Wellington  once  stood, 

In  trembling  awe  and  doubtful  mood, 

Will  ponder  long,  and  ask  for  what 

The  nations  thus  so  madly  fought  ? 

Priest  Atterbury  tries  his  skill, 

To  rouse  the  nation  to  rebel 

Against  the  Hanoverian  line, 

And  bring  the  Stuart.     This  divine, 

(Called  such  by  pride,)  soon  takes  the  wave, 

His  life  from  injured  law  to  save. 

The  bishop  flies  where  Stuarts  lived, 

To  tell  how  Britain's  island  thrived, 

Since  they  had  quitted  that  bright  throne, 

Which  none  but  free-men  hence  could  own — 

To  tell  how  learning  raised  its  head, 

And  virtue  bloomed,  and  commerce  spread 

Its  canvass  wide  to  every  wind — 

(Commerce,  the  friend  of  human  kind) — 

To  tell  how  Britain  stronger  grew, 

Since  William  to  our  rescue  flew, 

The  brave  Dutch  hero,  Nassau's  prince, 

Whose  presence  did  so  quick  dispense 

With  monkish  rule,  and  Jesuit  law 

In  Britain's  isle.     These  traits  I  draw 

For  England.     Now  the  Brunswick  George 

Triumphant  reigns ;  nations  emerge 

To  glory,  strength,  and  majesty, 

Whose  institutions  all  are  free. 

George  bids  farewell  to  earthly  cares, 
Amidst  a  nation's  grateful  tears ; 
For  he  had  four  rebellions  quelled, 
Raised  by  the  papists,  and  upheld 
By  tories,  such  as  Bolingbroke, 
Ormond,  and  Oxford,  who  provoke, 
By  treason  'gainst  a  nation's  rights, 
The  moral  censure.     Truth  delights, 
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And  grows  with  freedom,  as  the  friend 

Of  piety — truth's  charms  shall  wend 

Their  flight  to  this  world's  barren  isles, 

And  deserts,  far  as  Venus  smiles, 

And  far  as  Saturn  flings  its  ray, 

To  cheer  our  race,  with  radiance  gay. 

Firm,  prudent,  pious,  wise,  and  just, 

Simple  in  manners — Britain's  trust 

Reposed  in  George,  who  faithful  bore 

The  crown  on  his  adopted  shore. 

A  son  and  daughter  from  him  sprung, 

Born  of  Sophia,  one  among 

His  many  cousins,  whom  he  wed, 

A  princess,  worthy  of  his  bed — 

Daughter  of  fair  Bohemia's  queen, 

A  protestant  of  holy  mein  ; 

All  tending  strongly  to  advance 

Brave  England's  weal,  and  to  enhance 

Religious  freedom  through  these  lands,         } 

Urged  by  God's  high  and  broad  commands,  > 

Against  all  popish  fire-brands !  ) 

Some  names,  illustrious,  I  have  traced, 

AVho  lived  this  reign,  and  nobly  graced 

Their  country ;  others  still  demand 

A  page ; — Wise  Echard,  writer  bland, 

Of  history ;  Defoe  and  Brown, 

And  Bently,  Berkley,  of  renown ; 

Clarke,  Denham,  Bradley,  Hughes,  and  Hicks; 

Hales,  Halley,  Walpole — names  that  mix 

With  Britain's  grandeur,  who  have  spoke 

In  hallowed  strains,  and  joy  awoke 

In  thrilling  bosoms — joys  which  last, 

Long  after  they  had  anchor  cast 

In  happier  lands,  where  pleasures  rise, 

Fairer  than  those  of  paradise. 

Echard!  thy  page,  though  old,  yet  glows 

With  graphic  beauty — doth  disclose 

Events  momentous  on  these  shores, 

And  rich  instruction  on  us  pours. 

Defoe!  who  has  not  heard  of  thee! — 

"Robinson  Crusoe's  history," 
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By  prince  and  peasant  still  is  read, 

And  sailor  boys  yet  quickly  sped 

Their  hardy  task,  thy  page  to  con, 

And  see  how  Crusoe's  coming  on, 

In  lonely  isle,  by  sea-weeds  bound, 

Which  tried  his  wits — where,  to  the  sound 

Of  his  own  voice,  in  echoes  loud, 

He  started  oft ;  the  parting  cloud 

In  heaven's  blue  conclave  bade  him  rest 

From  manly  toil,  by  care  oppressed. 

Defoe !  much  joy  I  owe  to  thee ; 

Thy  books,  writ  with  felicity, 

And  genius  beauteous,  touched  my  heart, 

When  life  was  green.     Thy  matchless  art 

Spell-bound  me,  by  those  incidents 

Thick  as  the  leaves — unseen  events, 

Which  at  thy  active  bidding  rise 

To  pour  delight — excite  surprise 

In  reader  of  thy  winning  page, 

Sweet  moralist!  and  graphic  sage! 

Bently  and  Berkley  trace  the  springs 

Of  human  action.     Halley's  wings 

Of  learning,  genius,  bear  him  up, 

To  mark  the  comet's  awful  scope, 

And  flaming  path,  through  vaults  on  high, 

There  guided  by  the  Maker's  eye ! 

Astronomy !  sublime  art  thou, 

To  those  who  scan  with  Halley's  glow, 

And  Newton's  piety,  thy  charms 

Of  starry  glory,  'mid  the  storms 

Of  winter,  or  on  summer  eve : 

Nature  is  great  to  all  who  cleave, 

As  Locke  and  Newton  did  to  God, 

And  in  his  precepts  greatly  trod  I 
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6EORGE  Second,  takes  his  sire's  high  place, 
"i  As  Britons'  king — in  whom  we  trace, 
A  sullen  temper,  violent, 
Yet  true  to  honour — firmly  bent, 
His  word  to  keep,  with  foe  and  friend, 
But  never  did  his  mind,  much  bend, 
To  useful  lore. — Of  science,  he 
Knew  nothing.     His  capacity 
Was  shallow, — and  his  aims,  were  gain — 
But,  with  these  faults,  this  monarch's  reign, 
Was  popular — and  Britons  clung, 
Well  to  their  king,  whose  hand  was  strong 
In  battle,  'gainst  his  country's  foes, 
And  higher,  daily,  Britain  rose — 
This  prince  was  Hanoverian  born — 
But  when  queen  Anne,  to  dust  did  turn, 
They  gave  him  title — '*  Prince  of  Wales," — 
That  land  of  beauteous,  classic  tales, 
And  bards,  whose  patriot  blood  was  shed, 
Where  Snowdon  rears  his  massy  head, 
O'er  those  sweet  dells— Llewellyn's  home, 
By  Edward  wronged, — whose  bloody  doom, 
Resembled  that  which  Wallace  found, 
For  all  his  toils,  on  British  ground — 
Wales!  my  grandsires,  once  on  thy  hills, 
Lived — and  it  yet,  my  bosom  fills, 
With  rapture,  as  fond  memory  brings 
To  recollection  men,  and  things, 
Of  boyhood's  days,  when  I  have  strayed, 
Where  Severn  issuing  from  the  shade, 
Of  bold  Plenlimmon  hill,  that  looks, 
O'er  other  sweet,  and  silvery  brooks, 
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That  frisk,  and  sparkle — bless  the  lands 
They  glide  through,  at  His  high  commands, 
Who  brings  the  livers  from  the  sea, 
And  bids  them  flow, — 0  man!  for  thee. 

Wise  Onslow,  fills  the  speaker's  post, — 
^j.Jg"  He,  three  and  thirty  years,  could  boast, 

'  Of  this  high  honour — and  his  praise 
Is  writ  in  prose,  and  gifted  lays — 
His  vig'rous,  high,  instructed,  mind, 
Jn  England's  lore,  and  rank  combined, 
To  qualify  him  to  preside, 
Where  orators  of  lofty  pride, 
Shook  half  the  world,  of  living  men, 
With  eloquence,  like  Chatham's  strain, 
And  Burke's  dread  thunder,  Gratton's  fire, 
And  Pitt's  bright  streams — Can  man  rise  higher! 
Walpole,  the  premier,  now  resigned, 

*•  "•  Hosts  had  against  him,  strong,  combined, — 
'  Corruption,  and  ambitious  schemes, 

Extravagance,  and  wily  dreams, 

Unfitted  him  that  post  to  hold, 

And  should,  all  such,  to  evil  sold — ! 

Firm  Pelham  takes  his  rival's  place. — 

Pultney  and  Windham  show  much  grace 

In  language  of  bold  eloquence, — 

Unknown,  till  now — Rich  treasures,  hence, 

Flow  from  the  senate-house,  to  guide 

The  doubting,  and  the  timid,  chide. 
Spain,  ever  pope-rid,  comes  again 

A'  D'      o  grapple  on  the  stormy  main, 
'  With  British  valour— led  by  Hawke, 

Vernon,  Boscowen,  mid  the  shock 

Of  roaring  waves,  and  howling  winds — 

But  Spain  is  smit,  —  in  pope  she  finds, 

Faint  succour,  in  her  hour  of  need, 

For  clinging  to  his  crooked  croed  — 

Her  banners,  bless'd  by  papal  prayer, 

Fall  'neath  the  Britons — -Dark  despair, 

Disasters  overtake  her  ileets, 

Whene'er  she  England's  navy  meets — 

Yet  tough  is  Spain,  and  slow  to  yield 

To  "  heretics,"  on  liquid  field, 
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Where  once  she  could,  with  Albion  cope*. 

And  in  the  wildest  tempest  hope, 

For  victory — but  not  so  now, 

As  Britain's  foes  must  all  allow — 

Her  navy  fell, — no  partial  fall 

Was  hers.     In  vain  does  Philip  call, 

And  priests,  on  saints,  their  fleets  to  aid — 

And  Virgin  Mary.     In  the  trade 

Of  war,  those  happy  beings,  see 

No  cause  to  meddle.     Spirits  flee, 

And  angels  swift,  on  pinions  mover 

But  theirs,  are  messages  of  love — 

All  human  slaughter  they  abhor — 

And  stronger  yet,  against  that  war, 

They  show  dislike,  to  Spain  so  dear, 

Against  all  those  who  will  not  hear, 

The  "Man  of  Sin."     Oh!  am  I  not 

Correct?     For  Spain  is  but  a  blot 

On  Europe's  map — no  Bible,  there, 

The  people  read.     The  monks  declare, 

With  leaden  impudence,  their  right 

To  keep  from  them,  the  Book  of  light  I 

0 !  happier  Britain !  not,  thus,  here, 

All  have,  or  may  have,  that,  to  cheer — 

That  Book,  above  all  books,  beside, 

Which  Locke  and  Cow  per  made  their  pride — 

The  gory  day  of  Fontenoy, 
* 7J>:   In  Netherlands,  doth  now  annoy, 
''  The  British  sorely.     In  this  fight, 
The  French  did  Britons  wildly  smite — 
A  mighty  host,  from  Gaul,  that  day, 
Well  trained,  assembled,  in  the  fray, 
Where  thousands  fell,  to  rise  no  more, 
Upon  that,  oft-contested  shore. 
Fanatic  highland  clans  again. 
Pounce  fiercely  on  the  British  plain  — 
I  say  "  fanatic  " — void  of  sense 
Were  these  wild,  moves,  to  aid  that  prince, 
Sprung  from  a  race — himself  no  better, 
Who  would  the  mind  for  ever  fetter — 
The  mind  immortal,  bind  in  chains, 
To  please  the  pope's  all-muddy  brains! 
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That  lordly  one,  in  rich  attire 

Of  scarlet,  purple,  who  could  hire 

Millions  to  slaughter,  millions  more, — 

On  heathen,  or  on  Christian  shore, — 

In  lands  where  Saladin  the  brave 

Strove  for  his  rights — or  where  do  lave 

European  floods,  through  Western  climes, 

Eye-witness  of  these  popish  crimes ! 

Or  need  I  pass  to  Peru's  lands, 

Or  Mexico's — there  pope's  commands, 

By  Spaniards  borne,  must  be  obeyed — 

The  world  is  his!     This  "  god  "  arrayed 

In  idle  pomp,  makes  fools  bow  down, 

By  iron  force,  his  laws  to  own — 

'Twas  in  his  livery,  Charles  appeared, 

Glenfinnaii  was  first  spot  he  reared 

His  standard — 'tis  a  lovely  place 

Of  rural  beauty — full  of  grace, — 

Head  of  Lochshiel,  where  Finnan  glides, — 

A  silvery  stream — which  often  hides 

Itself  'neath  woods,,  and  rocks,  sublime, 

Where  eagles  scream,  in  lusty  prime — 

'T was  here,  the  Stuart  landed,  first, 

And  called  the  clansmen,  whose  out- burst, 

Was  quickly  heralded  afar — 

Announcing  then,  domestic  war — 

Oh!  foolish  people!  and  unwise, 

To  make  for  Charles  such  sacrifice! 

Dear  was  the  lesson  of  this  move, 

To  Scotland,  showing  highland  love, 

And  strong  affection — much  misplaced, 

For  princes,  who  now  marched  in  haste, 

Our  rights  and  liberties  to  mar — 

For  these,  what  did  the  Stuart  care! 

The  clans  quick  muster,  now  advance, 

To  Edinburgh,  to  try  their  chance — 

(But  Charles  keeps  freo  from  every  lance!) 

Soon,  Stuart,  went  to  Holyrood, 

Proclaimed  himself — then  quickly  trod 

The  path  to  Carlisle,  Cumberland,  1 

On  which  he  laid  a  heavy  hand — 

And  made  them  feed  his  hungry  band! — 3 
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To  Manchester,  the  Celts  repair, 
But  little  succour  find  they  there. 

Bold  Milton's  pen,  iri  vain  may  strive, 
^g  To  show  these  clans,  when  they  arrive, 

'  In  John  Bull's  land,  their  lights  and  shades, 
Of  Macs  and  Frazers  of  all  grades — 
Of  motley  groups — some  tattered,  torn, — 
Brave  men  they  were,  but  fools  to  burn, 
In  ardour  for  a  cause  like  this, 
That  could  not  end,  in  strength,  or  bliss ! 
They  now  return  to  Scotia's  shore, 
As  best  they  could,  to  ponder  o'er 
Their  mighty  trip,  with  Charles,  their  king, 
Whose  praises,  Jacobites  may  sing — 
Smoking  and  drinking,  virtues  were 
Which  clung  to  him — perhaps,  despair, 
And  grief  might  have  some  share  in  these, 
Fine  traits!     Not  ill  they  were  to  please, 
Who,  for  such  qualities,  could  laud, 
A  man,  almost,  as  if  a  god! 
Men  will  be  fools — and  try  their  luck, 
In  every  scheme — The  Finnan  brook 
Brave  expedition,  soon  will  close, 
In  wailing,  and  in  Highland  woes — 
At  Falkirk  fight,  the  Highland  clans, 
Triumphed,  as  late,  at  Prestonpans, 
But  these  small  frays,  no  thinking  mind 
Should  argue  from,  as  if  to  find 
For  them,  a  proof,  that  Stuart's  cause 
Would  finally  uproot  those  laws, 
By  England's  patriots,  won  so  dear, 
From  days  of  Hampden,  to  the  year 
That  now  revolves!     Had  Milton  sung, 
Had  Sydney  died — had  Russell  flung, 
His  precious  blood  away — for  what? 
To  have  again  the  Stuart  blot? 
They  blaspheme  truth,  who  reason,  thus ! 
They  know  not  virtue,  shown  to  us 
By  Him  who  binds  within  his  fist, 
The  ocean  waves — and  doth  enlist, 
The  winds,  his  messengers  to  be — 
And  tells  the  lightnings  where,  to  flee — 
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And  bids  the  stars  His  eye  obey, 

That  glorify,  the  Milky  \Vay- 

Culloden  rends  the  flimsy  mask 

That  screened  the  Stuart.     To  the  task, 

Of  vindicating  freedom's  voice, 

Brave  England,  now,  is  left  no  choice, — 

But  one  stern  blow,  that  day  to  strike — 

She  struck, — and  Highland  dirk,  and  pike, 

And  broad  claymore — are  but  the  chaff 

Before  the  hurricane. — Now  half 

The  land  of  Fingal  feels  the  blow, 

The  clans  dissolve,  like  melting  snow, — 

When  rains  descend,  and  winds  loud  roar, 

And  sun-beams  heaven's  own  lustre  pour. 

To  Cumberland's  brave  duke  belongs 

This  triumph — In  the  martial  songs 

Of  England  may  be  seen  the  names 

Of  other  chiefs — Their  doing  claims 

More  space,  than  I  can  well  afford — 

In  this  small  volume — Now  the  sword 

And  sweeping  cannon  quiet  are — 

But  in  Glenfinnan,  what  despair! 

Few,  few  that  left  that  stricken  vale, 

Shall  e'er  return,  to  tell  the  tale, 

Of  what  befel  them,  since  they  left 

Their  Highland  home — how  they  were  cleft 

Asunder  by  war's  swift-winged  bolts, 

Or  speared,  by  those  whose  courage  halts 

Not  to  the  tone  of  human  wail, 

Terrific  then,  among  the  Gael — 

But  where  is  Charles — whence  fled  is  he, 

In  hour  of  dark  adversity — 

A  thousand  messengers  are  sent — 

Or  rather  spies,  most  keenly  bent, 

To  ferret  out  his  hiding  spot — 

For  untold  gold  can  now  be  got, 

By  him,  or  her,  who  can  but  find, 

The  prince,  and  him,  a  captive  bind. 

'Tis  all  in  vain — one  heroine, 

Of  blood  heroic,  did  incline 

To  save  the  prince — She  flung  her  life, 

For  his — and  incidents,  most  rife, 
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In  wild  romance,  tracked  all  the  path, 
She  trod  for  him — amidst  the  wrath, 
Of  kingly  power,  that  threatened  those 
Who  screened  the  fugitive.     She  chose 
To  brave  this  wrath — and  who  can  blame. 
This  noble  maid?     Hers  was  a  flame. 
That  has  no  bounds,  when  kindled  bright, 
In  woman's  soul — Flora  was  right! 
Flora  Macdonald !  In  thy  schemes 
Bards  mighty  laud  thee,  in  their  dreams. 
Woman  is  yet,  man's  boldest  friend, 
And  in  her  zeal,  he  may  depend — 
In  day  of  dark  and  blighting  woe — 
In  blackest  hour,  that  man  can  know  I 
Prince  Charlie  got  back  safe  to  Rome, 
And  Florence  city  made  his  home, 
Where,  seventeen  hundred,  eighty  four, 
lie  died  upon  Italia's  shore — (71.) 
Hail  heavenly  freedom !     Hail  that  king., 
Or  peasant,  who  shall  firmest  cling, 
To  thee,  of  earthly  blessings,  best, 
Bestowed  on  man  to  charm  his  breast! 
Hail!  bards  and  heroes,  who  have  fought 
Her  bloodless  battles,  as  they  ought — 
Ye  living  patriots  of  our  isle, 
Of  every  creed ! — for  you  no  toil, 
Should  be  too  much,  your  land  to  serve — 
To  give  her  new,  and  moral  nerve, 
To  aid  her  in  her  peaceful  strides, 
At  home,  and  far  o'er  boundless  tides, 
To  plant  her  institutions,  where 
Man  needs  them,  and  to  publish,  there, 
The  truths  eternal ! — Are  not  these, 
Bright  objects,  angel  minds  to  please? 
Heaven  has  selected  this  great  land, 
For  truth  and  righteousness  to  stand — 
The  printing-press,  the  steam-ship  power., 
The  wealth,  the  commerce  of  our  shore — 
The  genius,  literary  skill, 
All  show  how  we  may  well  fulfil, 
Those  purposes  which  God  designed, 
For  us,  when  He,  these  gifts  assigned, 
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From  His  store-house,  for  glorious  ends  — 
Mercy,  His  every  boon  attends  — 
Man  blesses  man,  as  instrument, 
Used  by  his  Maker,  with  intent 
To  mould  all  lands  in  silken  cords, 
When  perished  have  the  warriors'  swords! 

France,  ever  prompting  Scotland  forth 
A'  "*   To  war  with  England,  since  the  birth 

Of  Pepin,  founder-king  of  Gaul, 
In  vain  on  Scotia  now  doth  call  — 
No  Stuarts  reign,  to  lead  the  bands 
To  plunder  England's  frontier  lands, 
But  better  still,  the  Thistle,  Rose 
Rise  up  in  one  —  no  wind  that  blows, 
No  blast  that  smites,  can  either  harm, 
But  both  shall  feel,  the  same  alarm  — 
France  felt  this  fact  on  flood  and  field, 
The  Scots  and  English  made  her  yield 
To  mightier  hand  —  Good  Anson,  Byng, 
Hawke,  Warren,  move,  as  on  the  wing  . 
Of  lightning,  —  watching  well  the  foe, 
By  Calais,  Boulogne,  and  Bourdeaux  — 
Whence  mighty  fleets  and  armies,  came, 
Ofttimes  to  play  a  deathful  game  ! 
The  British  heroes  met  these  fleets, 
Prowling  abroad  —  As  lion  meets, 
In  bristled  mane,  in  forest  drear, 
And  fearless  front  —  what  need  he  fear 
The  coming  foe  —  so  Britons  hail  ! 
The  French  in  every  howling  gale. 
The  ships  of  England,  on  the  brine 
Of  waters,  rode,  in  strength  —  'twas  thine, 
Brave  Anson  !   swept  the  world  around, 
To  further  science,  which  had  found 
In  England,  then,  its  brightest  home— 
And  here,  it  yet,  doth  fairest  bloom. 
Anson!  oh!  had  1  been  with  thee, 
Mankind,  and  nations,  far,  to  see  ! 
The  varied  tribes,  of  rainbow's  hues, 
Who  came  within  thy  grasping  views  — 
The  birds  and  beasts,  of  every  shore, 
All  shape?,  and  sizes,  —  these  would  pour 
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Upon  thy  vision — east  and  west, 

And  north,  and  south — and  give  scant  rest, 

Till  thou,  all  curious,  hadst  surveyed 

Their  beauties,  to  thine  eyes  arrayed, 

In  nature's  charms — Some  questions,  here, 

I,  fain  would  ask  thee,  without  fear 

Of  stern  repulse.     Say,  didst  thou  find,  ) 

Men  stouter,  maidens  fair,  more  kind, 

Than  those  whom  thou,  hadst  left  behind?        } 

Didst  thou  e'er  list  to  sweeter  notes, 

Than  Britain's  birds,  whose  music  floats, 

In  every  breeze,  of  gentle  Spring, 

Or  when  bright  May  is  blossoming 

In  beauteous  Devon,  or  rich  Kent, 

Where  Thames  its  grandeur,  long  hath  lent, 

To  cheer  the  Briton,  as  he  eyes 

Its  verdant  banks,  with  fond  surprise  ? 

Didst  thou  e'er  look  on  crystal  streams, 

Renowned  with  more  poetic  dreams, 

Than  Albion's  are?     Didst  thou  behold, 

In  all  thy  rambles,  stream  that  rolled 

So  clear  as  Leven,  from  that  lake, 

Scots  call  Loch  Lomond?     Let  me  wake 

Thy  memory  here — pray  do  thy  best, — 

Loch  Lomond  still,  will  stand  the  test — 

Look  from  Ben  Lomond's  towering  peak 

On  those  broad  waters !     They  will  speak, 

With  all  their  isles,  and  groves,  and  glens, 

A  language,  which  all  words  transcends.     (72.) 

In  steamers,  swiftly,  thou  may'st  glide, 

Stranger !  in  safety  on  this  tide. 

New  style,  in  seasons,  Britain  now 
A^    Adopts — Eleven  days  do  show 

'  The  need  of  this — September  third, 
Is  now  fourteenth.     It  was  averred 
With  truth  to  guide,  these  days  had  gained 
On  Calendar.     The  change  sustained 
Has  been  by  many  nations,  since, 
But  Russia  sternly  doth  dispense, 
With  this  new,  philosophic,  rule, 
And  sticks,  fast  to  the  ancient  school. 
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The  reason  why,  I  cannot  tell — 

Dehamel !  thou  mayst  yet  dispel, 

This  prejudice,  from  thy  great  land, 

By  learning  deep,  and  genius  bland, — 

With  eagle  eye  the  good  to  see, 

To  thy  vast  empire,  and  to  thee — 

Shouldst  thou  peruse  these  humble  rhyme?, 

Traversing  through  so  many  climes, 

They  may  to  thy  remembrance  bring, 

One,  who  did  once  attempt  to  sing 

In  proper  strain,  the  praise  of  Bell, 

Whose  worth  thou  know'st — and  well  canst,  tell, 

The  steamboats'  glory,  to  unite, 

The  jarring  lands  in  friendship  bright — (73.) 

Again  the  cannons'  thundering  roar, 

Is  heard  upon  Canadian  shore, 

Fallen  is  Quebec,  but  Wolfe  is  slain 
1759.  And  many  on  that,  battle- plain — 

Who  fought  beneath  his  brave  commands — 
The  French  are  driven  from  these  lands, 
Of  Canadas,  a  country  vast, 
Of  fertile  soil,  by  few  surpassed, 
Rivers  and  lakes  superb,  and  woods 
And  grandeurs  of  Niagara's  floods, 
Those  wondrous  waters,  here  do  glide 
And  roar,  and  foam,  in  awful  pride, 
Down  those  dread  racks,  whose  furrowed  beds, 
Give  witness  mighty,  'neath  the  shades 
Of  hanging  forests,  to  that  power, 
Which  floods  possess — for  they  can  bore, 
Can  wear  the  flinty  rock  away — 
And  this  they  do  from  day  to  day. 
A  tragic  act  I  must  record, — 
A  stain  on  Britain — Byng's  bold  sword 
Had  oft  been  lifted  for  his  land, 
Against  her  foes, — but  Britons  brand 
Him,  as  a  coward!     Shot  is  he, — 
A  braver  man  ne'er  roamed  the  sea! 
It  was  an  act  of  murder  this, — 
The  hero  bravely  died  in  peace, 
With  Him  who  rules  the  worlds  above — 
The  fountain  of  eternal  love — 
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"  God  reigns,  let  all  the  earth  rejoice, 

And  floods  lift  up  a  joyful  voice !  " 

The  Minden  conflict,  with  the  Gauls, 

A  bloody  fight,  now  on  me  calls 

For  note,  where  Britons  triumphed  o'er 

The  foe  on  wide  Westphalian,  shore — 

Louis  the  Fifteenth,  then  was  king 

Of  warlike  France — fast  hastening 

To  that  wild — outburst,  soon  to  chain 

My  mind,  and  muse — whose  annals  stain 

The  name  of  man,  by  wicked  deeds, — 

Atrocious  crimes,  whose  sum  exceeds 

Belief  of  mortals — war  enough, 

Of  savage  mood,  and  courage  tough — 

War,  whose  hell-doings  Scott  hath  writ, 

And  Alison,  and,  Thiers,  whose  wit 

And  learning,  eloquence,  sublime, 

Reflect  on  British,  Gallia's,  clime, 

High  honour — three,  most  gifted  men, 

Are  these,  in  their  historic  strain, — 

Keen-sighted  ones,  who  ferret  well, 

The  doings  they  to  us  reveal, 

The  deeds  of  darkness,  deeds  of  light, 

Of  every  shade,  which'  could  invite, 

Historian,  novelist,  or  bard 

To  give  mankind — Thiers,  tries  it  hard, 

To  wash  Napoleon,  but  in  vain, — 

The  Corsican  hath  yet  the  stain, 

That  Russia's  snows  can  never  wash, 

.Nor  all  the  streams,  through  France,  that  rush. 

Thiers !  one  little  word  to  thee— 

Thou'lt  not  be  angry,  sure,  with  me — 

A  little,  clever,  man,  art  thou, 

But  why  'gainst  Britain  knit  thy  brow, 

So  fiercely?  quench  thy  angry  zeal, 

Court  not  thou,  more,  Waterloo  steel ! 

George,  Second,  puts  his  crown  aside, — 
J76Q    He  sickened  suddenly,  and  died, 

Of  rupture,  in  the  heart,  one  morn, 
At  Kensington,  when  on  return, 
From  those  sweet  gardens  blushing  fair, 
With  flowers  whose  odours  fill  the  air — 
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Where  England's  nobles  much  resort, 

And  Queen  Victoria,  here,  did  sport 

In  childhood's  days,  in  those  fair  groves, 

And  spacious  lawns,  where  wild  birds'  loves, 

Are  told,  in  sweet  melodious  strains, 

Which  soothe  our  heart,  and  ease  our  pains. 

A  host  of  authors  graced  the  days 

Of  Second  George.     Sweet  Thomson's  lays, 

Of  Seasons,  writ  in  holy  fire, 

And  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  which  awe  inspire 

For  truth  eternal — classic  Gray, 

And  tender  Collins,  court  my  lay. 

Bright  Akenside — Brindley  and  Sloane, — 

Creech, — Allan  Ramsay — Wesley  shone, 

Bishop,  and  Warburton,  and  Watts, — 

But  time  would  fail,  of  English,  Scots 

To  trace  their  names,  whose  pen  and  tongue, 

Hard  strove — and  glorious — to  prolong 

Their  country's  charms — and  raise  its  mind, 

By  themes  of  virtue  rich  — They  pined, 

When  Britain  grieved — her  joy  was  theirs, — 

For  her  they  had  the  patriot  cares  — 

Doddridge !  can  I  thy  name  forget, 

Twin-friend  of  Watts,  whose  learning,  yet, 

And  fruits  of  genius,  prove  thy  worth, 

And  pious  care. — Thy  works  come  forth, 

In  placid  style,  our  youth  to  train, 

In  holy  purpose, — and  restrain 

Bold  manhood  from  immoral  path 

And  check  the  foe  of  sacred  faith. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  George  the  Third, 

Grandson  of  Second.     Kingly  sword 

He  weareth,  as  Britannia's  prince, 

When  young,  strict  justice  to  evince. 

Full  sixty  years,  as  king,  he  reigned, 

'Midst  stirring  scenes,  while  England  gained 

And  lost,  possessions,  through  the  world, 

Where  war's  dread  banners  were  unfurled, 

In  fiery  terror — vengeful  wrath, 

And  fury  such  as  never  hath 

Been  surpass 'd,  in  the  years  of  yore, 

On  Jewish,  or  on  Gentile  shore. 
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The  blood  of  nations  flowed  in  streams, 
To  glut  the  pride — and  wicked  dreams 
Of  men  like  Csesar,  caring  not 
For  human  woe  if  pelf  they  got. 
Frederick  of  Prussia  stands  the  friend 
Of  England,  and  did  bravely  lend 
'Gainst  France,  and  Austria,  Russia,  too 
His  martial  prowess — swift  he  flew, 
From  post  to  post,  like  thunderbolt, — 
Compels  his  motley  foes  to  halt,— 
"  The  furious  Franks  and  fiery  Huns," 
From  Seine,  and  Rhine,  and  Wolga's  sons, 
And  Tartar  tribes,  on  Frederick,  press, 
But  could  not  his  high  soul  distress. — 
God  aided  Prussia, — for  her  cause 
Was  just.     Religion's  sacred  laws 
Of  private  judgment — doctrines  pure, 
She  stood  for — facts  which  will  endure 
The  keenest  controversial  skill, — 
And  in  this  cause  doth  Prussia  still, 
Stand  for  Protestant  principles, — 
In  spite  of  Romish  miracles, 
And  priestly  lies,  mankind  to  cheat, 
Which  popish  bishops  yet  repeat, 
O'Connell  seems  to  gulph  their  bait! 

Wesleys,  the  good,  now  nobly  strive, 
The  Christian  triumphs  to  revive, 
Which  gladdened  man  in  Palestine, 
And  Asia  Minor,  where  did  shine, 
In  primal  glory,  Gospel  views, 
And  Greece  and  Rome — (not  papal)  shows, 
What  pure  apostles,  sent  by  Heaven, 
Did  for  that  cause. — To  them  was  given 
The  Spirit's  might — not  love  of  self, 
Or  filthy  lucre — greed  for  pelf — 
Urged  those  high  minded  men  to  tell 
To  heathen  lands,  what  did  dispel, 
The  superstition,  vice,  and  crime, 
Which  priests  had  fostered — light  sublime, 
Sprung  forth — "  the  world  was  upside,  down, 
Turned," — and  the  truth  the  nations  own — 
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Not  speculative,  curious  points, 
Of  school- wrought  doctrines — knotty  joints, 
Of  some  great  genius,  who  could  speak 
Three  hours — but  could  no  light  awake, 
Of  Spirit's  fire  in  the  breast. 
Apostles  taught  not  thus — they  press 'd, 
Conversion — change  of  heart,  and  mind 
To  God — whose  grace,  so  large  and  kind 
For  all  the  human  race,  it  flows — 
This  Wesley  saw,  and  who  not  knows, 
What  thousands  nocked,  when  he  declared 
These  doctrines — which  with  joy  they  heard, 
And  felt  their  power,  the  soul  to  save, 
To  which  their  practice,  witness  gave.     (74.) 
Hervey,  and  Whitefield,  Benson,  Clarke, 
And  Coke,  and  Nelson,  caught  the  spark 
Of  heavenly  love,  and  Fletcher  bold, 
Of  Madely  wood,  his  thunder  rolled — 
But  from  his  God,  the  unction  came, 
And  holy  was  great  Fletcher's  flame ! 

Great  Adam  Clarke !  but  what  of  thee! 
iAjJo    WnJ  sPeak  of  one>  where  thousands  be, 

Who  claim  my  muse  in  this  great  reign, 
Renowned  for  greatness!  'tis  no  stain, 
On  others,  when  on  thee  I  dwell, 
Who  didst  in  human  lore  excel, 
Above  thy  fellows — Hebrew  lore 
And  Grecian,  thou  didst  deep  explore — 
The  oriental,  flowery  tongues, 
Of  India,  Persia,  with  the  songs 
Of  bright  Arabia,  met  thine  eye, 
In  all  their  stores  of  history — 
Philosophy  of  every  mould, — 
Morality,  above  all  gold — 
The  precepts  of  the  wise  and  good, 
Before  thy  grasping  mind,  all  stood — 
They  stood,  though  silent,  yet  the  fire 
Burned  in  them,  through  them,  to  inspire 
With  ardour,  fresh,  thy  spirit's  might, 
To  con  more  deeply, — then  to  write 
Those  thoughts,  and  views  so  richly  strewn, 
For  those  who  make  thy  works  their  own! 
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Thy  Commentary,  on  that  Book 

In  which  rapt  angels  joy  to  look, 

Is  treasure  such  as  all  may  prize,  ) 

Whose  heart,  and  soul,  and  mental  eyes,    /• 

Seek  for  the  beauties  of  the  skies!  ) 

One  doctrine  stands  well  out  in  Clarke  — 

One  truth — one  fact, — a  glorious  spark, 

Kindling  a  thousand  lovely  views, 

All  brilliant,  rapture  to  diffuse 

Through  other  minds — this  heavenly  gem 

Was,  Christ  the  Saviour  did  redeem, 

All  Adam's  race — Wesley s  taught  thus  — 

The  three  great  brothers,  to  discuss 

These  mighty  truths  did  Fletcher  lift 

His  pen  of  fire — but  when  he  cleft 

Opponents  down,  it  was  in  love, 

Not  hate,  his  bowels  kindly  move 

To  Rowland  Hill,  and  Toplady 

Two  worthy  men,  who  in  his  day, 

And  Wesley's,  preached  the  narrow  view 

By  Calvin  taught,  that  but  for  few, 

The  Saviour  died,  the  few  elect — 

That  all  the  rest,  he  did  reject — 

Did  "pass  them  by" — a  gentle  term, 

But  in  it,  bearing  dreadful  germ — 

Against  all  justice,  reason,  sense, 

And  Scripture.     Learn  we  not  from  hence, 

The  worth,  the  beauty  of  that  code, 

Which  Christ  hath  taught— the  code  of  God ! 

Would  Calvin  like  this  "passing  by?" 

Why  then  his  brother?  reader!  why? 

In  Wesley's  day,  dry,  frigid,  cold, 

Was  preacher's  strain— see  how  the  bold 

And  beauteous  Cowper's  muse  pourtrays 

The  formal  fops,  in  those  essays 

To  show  themselves — themselves  alone, 

Who  sought  not,  wisdom  from  the  throne, 

Of  light  unerring — see  a  class 

By  Crabbe  set  forth — whose,  tenets  pass 

As  evangelic — gospel  men, 

Who  pride  themselves,  that  they  maintain, 
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Marrow  of  truth,  yet  careless  live, 

Faith — barren  faith,  is  all  they  give 

Of  proof  sincere — "They  scorn  good  works," 

They  call,  it  "service,  like  the  Turks!" 

Their  "strife  for  virtue  would  be  vain" — 

Proud  the  attempt,  and  they  refrain — 

This  is  the  Antinomian  creed 

Which  poet — Crabbe,  so  well  could  read, 

And  bitingly  does  he  unfold 

Its  evils— great,  and  manifold — 

These  are,  of  Calvin's  views,  extremes! 

'Tis  granted — but  in  these  wild  dreams, 

Of  men,  fanatic,  sceptics  take 

Stronghold — and  in  their  wrath  awake 

Against  such  raving — calling  it 

The  gospel,  and  if  so,  unfit 

For  thinking  man — of  mind  sincere, 

Of  reasoning  powers,  and  judgment  clear — 

Havannah  in  great  Cuba's  isle, 

Manilla,  with  prodigious  spoil, 

Won  by  the  zeal  of  stern  Pocoke, 

Cornish,  and  Albemarle,  which  broke 

The  power  of  Spain — Here  red-hot  balls, 

Were  hurled  against,  and,  o'er  the  walls, 

Where  Britain  s  fleets  and  armies  lay, 

By  Britons,  which  quick  wrought  dismay 

And  terror  on  unhappy  Spain. 

Who  seeks  for  truce,  on  land  and  main. 

A  friendly  treaty  now  is  signed, 
K63    With  France  and  Spain,  who  had  combined, 
'Gainst  Britain,  but  had,  both,  boen  struck, 
With  terror,  as  by  lightning's  shock. 
Bellisle  was  taken  from  the  French, 
And  Pondicherry,  Britons  wrench, 
In  Indies  East,  and  many  isles 
Of  Indies  West,  whose,  wealth  beguiles 
The  captors  in  these  fiery  scenes, 
The  fruit  of  war,  of  kings,  and  queens— 
Of  dukes,  and  earls,  and,  lords,  and  knights, 
Esquires,  and,  chiefs,  who  these  dread  fights, 
And  their  dear  spouses,  patronize; 
To  aid  their  store  by  enterprise, 
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Which  by  the  poor  man's  toil  is  paid, 

Deducting  from  their  "daily  bread." 

"Notorious  Wilkes"  comes  on  the  boards, 

A  frothy  patriot,  in  his  words, 

A  drunken  atheist,  was  he — 
Can  such,  reformers,  ever  be? 
His  filthy  views  in  clumsy  style, 
Come  forth,  which  on  him  did  recoil — 
"North  Briton"  was  the  magazine, 
He  edited — it  may  be  seen, 
In  some  odd  corner,  black,  uncut, 
Unthumbed,  no  doubt, — what  better  fruit, 
Could  spring  from  such  corrupted  tree? 
Not  peace,  or  heavenly  liberty— 
In  evil  course,  like  Wilkes  and  Paine, 
A  righteous  cause  men  do  but  stain — ! 

A  bold  rebellion  lifts  its  head, 
A;f*'    And  bravest  Briton's  blood  is  shed — 

The  mother- country  greatly  erred, 
In  taking  up  the  cruel  sword, 
Against  her  children;  whose  complaints 
She  heeded  not — but  with  proud  taunts 
Repelled  petitions  for,  redress, 
Till  all  was  lost — then  nothing  less, 
Than  independence  could  they  grant — 
America,  thus  met  the  taunt, 
Of  Britain, — and  the  daughter  now, 
Lifts  in  the  world  a  haughty  brow! 
What  is  she?  next  to  mother,  grand, 
In  commerce,  freedom — but  one  brand 
Is  on  her  yet — "  a  damning  spot," 
As  Shakespeare  has  it — a  foul  blot, 
Which  God  will  not  in  wrath  forget — 
Three  million  Africs  murmur  yet, 
In  cruel  bondage,  in  that  clime, 
Which  Franklin's  genius  sublime, 
Blest  with  its  high  philosophy— 
Which  Washington  the  good,  to  free, 
Strove  with  a  zeal  that  all  admire, 
A  pure,  unsullied,  patriot  fire, 
As  ever  glowed  in  hero's  breast — 
Joy  to  his  memory!  now  at  rest! 
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The  British  troops  had  yielded,  all— 
Burgoyne,  Cornwallis,  could  not  call — 
The  army,  broke  at  Bunker's  Hill, 
To  rally  more,  with  all  their  skill — 
They  did  their  best, — the  cause  was  bad, 
America  was  frantic,  mad, — 
Male,  female,  sire  and  son — all  strive 
Against  the  Britons,  and  did  drive 
Them  out,  as  Chatham  prophesied, 
In  strain,  whose  bold,  effulgent  tide, 
Made  England's  lords,  to  fear  and  quake, 
By  its  dread  force.     Its  thunders  shake 
The  empire — bid  the  world  rejoice,     | 
That  Chatham,  with  his  living  voice,  > 
Left  us  this  gem  of  gems  the  choice !  J 
But  now  Columbia  wins  the  peace, 
Which  Britain  signs,  and  both  release 
The  captives  of  these  tragic  fights 
For  freedom  and  her  hallowed  rights, 
Concerning  which  great  Chatham's  words, 
Fell  weighty  on  these  haughty  lords 
That  ruled  our  island  in  those  days. 
O!  to  have  seen  bold  Chatham  raise, 
His  voice  of  terror  in  the  ears, 
Of  those  indominable  peers ! 
Then  to  have  looked  upon  that  brow 
That  shone  in  death  with  patriot  glow, 
And  heard  those  solemn  words  sublime, 
That  shall  in  record,  through  all  time, 
Live,  shine,  till  every  land  be  free — 
The  home  of  light  and  liberty — 
I  come,  my  lords,  on  eve  of  death, 
To  give  my  name,  and  latest  breath 
'Gainst  this  foul  war,  and  those  foul  means, 
Pursued  by  us,  while  weak,  he  leans 
Upon  a  friend  who  stood  hard  by 
And  gave  this  gem  of  liberty. 
But  yesterday  and  Britain  stood     (75.) 
Dictator  on  the  land  and  flood, 
To  day  how  altered  is  the  scene ! 
How  humbled,  now,  ie  ocean's  queen — 
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To  her  the  nations  bow  no  more, 
Black  ruin  knocks  at  every  door — 
To  these  dire  facts  can  we  be  dead,      * 
Can  Britain's  senate  lift  its  head, 
And  grant  that  profligate  support, 
Which  ministers  would  madly  sport? 
'Tis  time,  my  lords,  that  England's  throne, 
Were  taught  the  truth  in  boldest  tone — 
What  are  its  duties — what  it  owes, 
To  subjects  far  and  near — what  woes, 
We  make  our  very  flesh  to  feel 
By  this  vain  struggle,  this  wild  zeal. 
My  lords,  I  never  could  sustain, 
Before  high  heaven  lord  Suffolk's  strain, 
That  we  should  pander  at  our  will, 
Our  means,  and  gifts  of  God,  for  ill — 
Does  God,  or  nature,  warrant  strife,  xi 
And  all  the  rage  of  savage  life, 
The  tomahawk,  and  scalping  knife!    J 
Talk  not  of  means!  lord  Suffolk!  look 
Upon  that  picture !  what  rebuke ! 
The  memory  of  thy  sire  conveys — 
That  star  of  Britain's  happier  days — 
'Twas  his  to  heal,  'tis  thine  to  bruise- 
He  would  have  spurned  thy  heartless  views. 
Thus  spoke  the  sage  in  words  of  fire, 
Weigh  them,  ye  Britons,  and  admire 
These  views  which  fell  from  Chatham's  lips. 
In  beauty,  grandeur,  they  eclipse, 
All  orators  of  note  sublime, 
Of  Grecian,  Roman,  British  clime. 

These  thrilling  words  are  for  mankind — 

1784    Wll°  to  tne*r  t>eautJ  can  be  blind? 
'  Suffolk  looks  pale!  he  felt  the  shaft 
Which  Chatham  threw — and  was  bereft, 
Of  power  to  speak,  or  to  defend, 
Those  views  which  Pitt's  brave  sire  did  rend. 
Franklin  and  Washington,  the  wise, 
Have  triumph'd  now — Columbia's  skies, 
Resplendent  are, — the  warrior  bands, 
Have  laid  aside  their  deathful — brands. 
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But  desolation's  marks  are  seen, 

Where  men  had  met  in  dreadful  spleen ! 

The  millions  are  not  hard  to  guide, 

When  cruel  laws  are  laid  aside, 

And  reason,  justice,  rule  the  ball, 

Justice  to  each — justice  to  all. 

Franklin!  when  young,  thy  "Life,"  I  read, — 

Thy  Addisonian  style,  then  shed 

A  charm  through  all  my  soul,  and  urged 

My  love  of  books — Franklin  diverged 

Not  from  the  line,  marked  out,  when  young, 

And  poor,  unfriended — thrown  among 

Ingenious  drunkards,  till  he  rose, 

To  highest  rank  'mong  friends  and  foes — 

Ambassador  to  Britain,  France, 

His  country's  glory  to  advance — 

Caressed  by  all — by  scholars,  mosf, 

Who  made  his  friendship  their  high  boast! 

In  Philadelphia,  see  the  boy 

With  scanty  pence — and  no  employ, 

Wandering  the  streets,  and  shores,  along, 

Unheeded  by  the  passing  throng — 

Then  look  again  on  banks  of  Seine, 

And  see  this  boy,  in  look  and  mein, 

Surpass 'd  by  none — but  pleasing  all 

The  learned  of  ingenious  Gaul, 

Companion  of  the  gifted,  great, 

And  by  the  monarch  hath  his  seat — 

'Twas  firmness,  genius,  virtue  won 

For  Franklin,  this, — from  hence,  let  none, 

By  treading  in  the  path  he  trod, 

Despair,  while  trusting  in  their  God!     (7G.) 

Cartaret,  Byron,  Wallis,  Cook, 

Have  all  returned,  from  graphic  look 

Around  the  globe — by  England  sent 

To  distant  lands,  on  errands  bent 

Of  good  to  man, — for  heaven's  decree, 

Is,  every  land,  and  river,  sea, 

Shall  taste  the  bounties  of  the  skies, 

And  Ethiopia,  with  surprise 

Shall  hear  a  voice — "  Walk  in  the  way 

Of  heavenly  light,"  for  now  "  the  day 
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Of  thy  redemption  draweth  nigh," 
Throw  off  thy  chain,  dry  up  thine  eye — 
The  thirteen  Sandwich  isles  were  seen 
In  wide  Pacific,  clad  in  green, 
And  lovely  tints  of  every  dye, 
By  captain  Cook,  whose  piercing  eye 
Nought  could  elude — In  sev'nty-eight, 
And  sev'nteen  hundred,  authors  state, 
The  data  when  this  mariner 
Found  these  rich  isles — They  all  aver, 
The  skill,  the  courage,  of  this  chief, 
Whose  "Life,"  was  writ,  with  notice  brief, 
Of  each  event  which  marked  his  course, 
With  England's  barques,  and  his  converse 
With  sturdy  natives  of  those  isles, 
Who  flocked  around  him  'midst  his  toils, 
And  many  dangers  he  endured 
And  those  who  with  him  went  till,  moored, 
Their  anchor  was  on  Albion's  shore, 
From  voyage,  new  lands  to  explore. 
A  second  journey  for  this  isle, 
The  hero  went,  nor  grudg'd  the  toil — 
For  Britain's  weal,  it  was  his  last, 
He  perish 'd  not  in  stormy  blast, 
But  by  the  hands  of  savage  men, 
Of  Sandwich,  Isles,  who,  strangers  then 
Were  to  the  Christian  saving  light, 
Involved  in  darkest  heathen  night. 
But  since  these  days  when  Cook  was  slain, 
By  cruel  hands,  far  on  the  main, 
These  lovely  isles  have  witness  given, 
To  gospel  power,  the  light  of  heaven — 
The  messengers  by  Britain — sent, 
Were  faithful,  and  their  zealous  bent, 
Was  nobly  met  by  Sandwich  lands, 
Whose  sons  and  daughters  lift  their  hands, 
And  hearts  sincere  to  God,  whose  name 
They  now  adore,  with  holy  flame. 
To  England  much  these  islands  owe, 
Which  dealt  on  Cook  the  vengeful  blow. 
A.  D.    With  France  and  Spain  the  war,  yet,  raged, 
1785.  Lord  Rodney  daringly  engaged, 
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The  Gauls  and  Dons,  off  Guadaloupe, 
Of  larger  force,  in  pompous  group — 
Degrasse,  high  chieftain,  of  the  Gauls, 
Faced  Rodney  on  his  wooden  walls — 
The  gallant  Cambrian,  whom  no  foe, 
dould  shake,  inflicts,  a  tragic  blow, 
Which  sunk  the  leading  ship  of  France, 
While  Britons  with  bold  front  advance. 
And  dreadful  is  the  cannons'  roar 
From  England's  hand,  on  sea  and  shore. 
From  Guadaloupe  the  allies  flee, 
The  Dons  and  Gauls,  quail  on  the  sea, — 
While  Britons  more  and  more  obtain, 
Dominion  on  the  boundless  main. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Elliot's  might, 
That  four  years  braved  the  naval  fight 
Of  France  and  Spain,  the  combined  shock, 
Defending  strong  Gibralter  rock, 
Against  hot  balls — a  fearful  blast, 
Spain  strove  as  it  had  been  her  last. 
But  from  his  fort  the  bursting  balls, 
Made  havoc  wide  among  the  Gauls, 
And  gallant  Howe  taught  lessons  dear, 
To  England's  foes,  when  he  canie  near, 
This  famous  fortress,  to  relieve, 
Its  bold  defenders — to  retrieve 
It  from  all  danger  of  the  foe, 
That  watched  it  close,  to  strike  a  blow, 
With  every  weapon,  art  could  raise, 
Or  hand  direct,  in  those  fierce  days. 
One  hundred,  forty  years,  and  two — 
Has  Britain  held  this  place,  whose  view 
Is  one  of  high  magnificence, 
Worthy  of  Elliot's,  brave  defence.     (77.) 
From  its  bold  height,  proud  Spain  is  seen, 
Stretching  afar,  in  beauteous  green, 
With  orange-groves  and  vales  of  light, 
And  hills,  all  lovely — but  the  blight, 
Of  superstition  mars  that  shore, 
And  despot-rule,  still  presses  sore 
Upon  that  nation,  once  so  grand, 
When  Isabella  held  command, — 
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That  virtuous  queen,  who  knew  the  worth 
Of  good  Columbus — marked  it  forth, 
By  kindly  deeds,  in  spite  of  lords, 
And,  "  Curry  Dukes,"  whose  life  affords 
Too  oft,  but  points,  for  poets'  wit, 
And  moral  satire — which  'tis  fit, 
Should  be,  well-aimed,  to  do  them  good, 
If  ought  can  move  corrupted  blood! 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  mighty  men, 
1788    Whose  giant  minds  do  well  sustain 

The  greatness  of  this  glorious  isle, 
Men,  born  and  taught  upon  its  soil — 
Or  on  Hibernia's  fertile  shore, 
Whose  beauties,  once,  I  pondered  o'er, 
And  grieved,  that  such  an  isle  should  be 
So  wretched — struck,  with  poverty — 
Burke,  Grattan,  Sheridan,  and  Pitt, 
Fox,  Whitbread,  Romilly,  did  sit, 
And  Grey,  and  Wilberforce,  the  wise — 
As  Britain's  senators.     We  prize 
Their  names,  their  genius,  and  their  wit, 
Their  learning,  eloquence,  so  fit, 
To  match  with  brightest  gems  of  Greece, 
And  from  old  Romans,  take  the  grace, 
Which  her  proud  orators  can  claim, 
In  Cicero's  illustrious  name! 
These  mighty  nine — (and  nine  times  nine 
I  might  have  given  I)  how  they  shine, 
And  show  the  all- expressive  tongue — 
So  full,  sublime,  in  prose  and  song, 
Of  that  bold  language,  Chatham  knew, 
Whose  images  great  Bacon  drew — 
Whose  life  and  fire  brave  Milton  wrote — 
And  Johnson  lived  but  to  promote 
Its  meaning  vast,  through  all  these  isles — 
Where  Junius  flashes — .charms — beguiles, 
All  readers,  by  his  massive  views, 
In  glowing  words,  fit  for  the  muse 
Of  Gifted  bards— His  "Letters"  tell, 
And  will,  through  ages,  what  a  swell 
Of  meaning- England's  tongue  contains — • 
Look  at  it,  ye  of  fertile  brains ! 
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The  Sunday  schools,  now  widely  spread, 

Throughout  the  land-- and  they  have  shed, 

Light  in  their  course.     Good  Raikes !  to  thee 

These  schools  we  owe.     Thou  couldst  not  see, 

Unmoved,  the  busy  toiling  mass, 

Grow  up,  like  Araby's  wild  ass, 

Neglected — slighted,  by  the  rich, 

And  gay,  and  idle,  who  enrich 

Themselves,  from  others  honest  toil, 

But  need  not  one  small  finger  soil, 

To  earn  that  bread,  the  millions  gain, 

By  noble  labour — who  sustain 

The  country's  greatness,  by  their  skill 

In  fields,  in  mills, — at  looms — I  feel, 

Loved  Raikes!  my  heart  expanding  wide 

On  this  sweet  theme.     It  is  my  pride, 

To  record,  here,  that,  all  I  know 

Of  learning,  from  these  schools  did  flow — 

Had  it  not  been,  perhaps,  for  thee, 

Much  honoured  Raike's!  these  rhymes  from  me. 

Had  never  been — nor  humble  prose — 

'Tis  grateful  feeling,  thus  that  flows, 

In  brooding  o'er  my  country's  names, 

Those  holy  ones — whose  memory  claims, 

A  niche,  a  line,  their  worth  to  tell — 

Raikes !  on  thy  life  my  thoughts  shall  dwell. 

Good  Wilberforce,  with  heart  and  mind, 

Aided  thy  plan — Swift  as  the  wind, 

The  tidings  flew,  how  pious  Raikes,     (78.) 

Was  scheming  good — the  cause  awakes 

A  noble  feeling — king  and  queen. 

Nobles,  and  gentry,  soon  are  seen, 

In  active  mood — to  wipe  the  stain, 

Which  angels  had  beheld,  with  pain, 

From  Albion's  shores — and  raise  the  poor, 

Who  toiled  for  her — "  Knowledge  is  power !" 

So  said  great  Bacon.     Then,  'tis  plain, 

That  ignorance  must  be  the  bane, 

And  weakness  of  Britannia's  isle, 

Think  of  this  truth — and  ease  the  toil, 

Ye  gentry!  of  those  busy  bees, 

^'ho  strive  for  you  on  lands,  and  seast 
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An  earthquake  revolution  tears 

Unhappy  France — vindictive  wars, 

Convulse  her  provinces,  afar, 

While  famine,  darkness,  deep  despair, 

And  raging  madness,  seize  the  crowds 

Who  fly  to  arms,  like  winter  clouds 

That  threaten  tempest,  fierce,  and  wild, 

Dividing,  husband,  wife  and  child. 

Who  can  the  crimes,  the  wrath,  the  woe 

Of  these  dread  years,  through  France,  that  flow, 

Make  known  to  us  ?  who  most  to  blame, 

For  these  black  deeds,  of  guilt  and  shame  ? 

These  questions  are  not  easy  solved, 

In  them  we  find,  so  deep,  involved, 

Contending  passions,  adverse  claims, 

Of  high  and  low,  which  lit  the  flames 

Of  rage  and  hatred,  in  torn  Gaul, 

That  few  can  meet  the  question's  call,— 

*'  Who  most  to  blame"!  I  will  be  frank 

And  say  whom  we  should  warmly  thank, 

If  satire  dare,  come  to  my  aid, 

On  this  dread  scene — though  much  afraid 

My  views  may  but  small  pleasure  give, 

To  those  who  do,  themselves  deceive! 

"  Extremes  are  wrong!"  this  golden  rule, 

Was  taught  me,  in  loved  Hanwood  school, 

By  Hughes,  who  learnt  from  godlike  Raikes, 

To  guide  neglected  youth — truth  takes 

Its  colours,  best,  when  sought  with  care, 

And  candour,  free  from  party's  snare — 

France!  fighting,  gasconading,  France! 

Battling  is  thine,  the  deathful-dance, 

Thou,  long  hast  loved — thy  Bourbon  line, 

Like  Stuart's,  ever,  did  incline, 

To  war  and  despot-rule,  severe, 

And  would  not,  lend  attentive  ear, 

To  deep  complaints,  nor  wrongs  reform— 

This  brought  on  Gaul  the  whelming  storm. 

The  priests,  the  nobles,  and  the  court,  j 

Did  with  the  rights  of  mankind  sport — 

Whoredom,  and  gluttony — their  choice, 

And  varied  crimes,  these  lift  their  voice, 
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In  thunder-tones,  and  loud  declare, 
"We  did  these  French,  dire  scenes  prepare!"     (79.) 
They  blame  DeAlembert,  Rosseau, 
Voltaire,  Denon,  and  Didero, 
Famed  sceptics,  writers  of  bold  strain, 
All,  infidels,  like  Thomas  Paine, — 
They  blame  these  writers  as  the  cause 
Of  French  convulsion — Readers!  pause, 
Do  not  be  thus  misled.     These  men, 
Gifted  they  were — their  works  remain 
Attesting  this — but  they  did  not, 
Call  forth  the  storm  that  ruin  wrought. 
Priests,  nobles,  plentifully  spring, — 
These  wrought  the  downfall  of  the  king ; 
And  taxes  brought  the  beauteous  queen 
To  cruel  death,  as  can  be  seen, 
By  all  whose  eyes  are  not  fast  sealed, 
Who  will  not  think — but  keep  concealed 
From  mental  vision,  truth  divine — 
All  truth  is  of  celestial  line — ! 
The  people's  means  were  eaten  up — 

Starvation  was  their  brimful  cup — 

They  suffered  long  the  toiling  mass — 

Remonstrated — in  vain,  alas ! 

Court  favourites  long,  in  France  bore  sway, 

Bad  Maintenons, — Mentespans  gay, 

In  wickedness,  unblushing  cheeks — 

And  all  that  high-born  vice  bespeaks — 

These  vile  she-rulers  blind  the  eyes, 

Of  king  and  courtiers — make  the  wise, 

And  virtuous  sigh,  in  solitude — 

O'er  high-life  scenes,  so  vulgar,  rude! 

'Twas  from  these  crimes  of  lasting  years, 

That  Louis  Sixteenth,  shed  those  tears 

Of  briny  woe,  and  his  lov'd  queen, 

And  sister  pious,  by  that  Seine, 

Whose  waters  darkly  tinged  with  gore 

From  human  wrath,  and  suffering,  bore 

Dread  witness  to  the  work  of  death — 

That  Paris  felt — whose  fiery  breath — 

Hell-kindled, — thus  did  vomit  forth 

The  fruits  of  war.  which  has  its  birth 
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In  fell  ambition.     War!  foul  game, 

What  can  thy  hateful  passions  tame! 

These  were  the  agents — these  the  means, 

That  roused  the  millions.     Kings  and  queens. 

And  rulers  wise,  will  be  obeyed 

As  justice  shall  their  acts  pervade  — 

Burke!  thy  "Reflections,"  all  sublime, 

Like  Volney's  "  Ruins" — fit  for  rhyme 

Of  Campbell's  pen,  but  ill  pourtray 

The  course,  and  cause  of  that  fierce  fray, 

Which  shook  the  world — Thou,  art  too  blind 

To  faults  of  courts — too  much  inclined 

To  palliate, — but  wiser  Fox, 

And  shrewder  Whitbread  shun  the  rocks, 

Where  thou  didst  split,  all  eloquent, 

As  is  thy  pen,  so  orient! 

Flash — eloquence,  and  Attic  wit, 

Though  they  may  charm,  can  never  fit 

The  griping  belly — pinched  for  food 

Burke  once  said  this, — that,  speech  was  good — ! 

Why  then  unsay  it?     Fox  said,  why 

Eat  his  own  words?     Philosophy 

Reproved  great  Burke,  more  stern,  than  Fox, 

Though  his  indeed  were  lion  strokes, 

Dealt,  without  mercy,  when  he  saw, 

The  eloquent  from  truth  withdraw — 

Austria  and  Prussia,  now  combine, 
-,1'9D9'   To  force  on  France  the  Bourbon  line 

Of  hated  princes,  when  the  storm 
Deep  thickens, — every  frightful  form 
That  wrath  can  weave  and  hate  invent, 
The  fruitful  source  of  discontent 
Rise  up — the  speech  of  Brunswick's  Duke — 
(I've  seen  it— it  deserves  rebuke!) 
Maddens  and  rouses,  fiery  Gauls — 
France  now  upon  her  millions  calls, 
To  buckle  tight  the  sword,  to  meet 
The  allied  forces. — At  their  feet, 
The  flower  of  Austria  soon  doth  lie, 
And  Brunswick's  chief  doth  quickly  fly 
With  his  brave  Prussians,  from  the  shore, 
Where  soon^Napoleon  comes  to  pour 
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Destruction  wide — and  scatter  thrones, 
As  though  they  were  but  dead  men's  bones ! 

Ill-fated  Louis !  thee  they  blame, 
^93  ^or  ra/ism£  UP  *ne  Austrian  flame, 

'  And  causing  Prussia  to  advance, 
Upon  the  shores  of  lovely  France. — 
This  may  be  right — it  may  be  wrong, 
Fierce  France  believed  it — pen  and  tongue, 
Were  swift — were  bold,  to  make  it  known. 
And  Louis  lost  his  life,  and  throne, — 
His  lovely  queen,  no  better  shared — 
Elizabeth  his  sister  fared, 
The  same  terrific,  cruel  fate — 
Abolished  is  the  kingly  state. 
Republic, — France,  is  now,  declared — 
All  rushed  to  battle— ill  it  fared 
With  royalists  of  every  rank, 
The  tiger-power  now  rules  the  Frank — • 
Blood  daily  flows  from  guillotine — 
All  links  are  torn — The  truth  divine, 
The  Christian  creed  is  now  denied, 
And  God's  existence  vilified — 
The  atheist  school  of  blackest  hue, 
Is  gloried  in  by  not  a  few, 
Of  those  who  lately  preachers  were 
Of  Christian  verity, — the  chair 
Of  scorner,  filled  is  by  those,  I 

Who  spurn  all  virtue — at  life's  close,  /• 
Who  hope  all  consciousness  to  lose  !    } 
This  was  the  sceptic  creed  of  France, 
When  superstition  stood  askance, 
And  popish  rites  were  laughed  to  scorn, 
By  countless  hosts  who  now  return 
To  heathen  darkness — vice,  and  crime — • 
Not  so,  in  England,  at  that  time, 
When  Cromwell  made  the  Stuart's  fly— 
The  Britons,  then,  could  well  rely, 
On  truth,  as  from  their  Bible  taught, — • 
They  greatly  acted,  nobly  thought — 
Not  so,  when  Nassau  William,  came, 
And  good  Queen  Mary,  his  fair  dame, 
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To  Britain's  throne,  when  James  was  cast 

Out,  from  the  nation,  as  the  last 

Of  all  that  race,  of  despot  claims, 

Who  held  o'er  Britons  legal  names 

Of  princely  power — Scots,  English,  then, 

Were  well  instructed,  Christian  men — 

The  creed,  Protestant,  loved  they  well, 

And,  not  priest-blinded,  could  repel, 

Alike  the  atheist's  errors,  wild, 

And  Romish  doctrines,  which  beguiled, 

The  millions  of  unhappy  Gaul, 

Who  now  before  the  footstool  fall, 

Of  sceptic  teachers,  such,  as  those 

Who  gave  the  Owenites  their  dose, 

Whose  leader,  once,  at  Lanark  lived, 

A  charming  spot,  which  long  hath  thrived — 

Established  were  those  mills,  by  Dale, 

A  godly  man,  in  that  deep  vale, 

Where  Clyde's  sublimest  torrents  roar, 

And  foam  in  grandeur,  by  bold  shore, 

Whose  rocks,  and  wild  woods,  tempt  the  stay, 

Of  bard  and  stranger — well  they  may! 

And,  on  that  river's  course,  what  charms, 

Of  rural  beauty !     How  it  warms, 

The  poet's  soul,  the  Christian's  heart, 

From  Tintock  hill  to  look,  each  art, 

Where  Clyde,  doth  in  meandering,  roam, 

And  follow,  till,  its  waters  come, 

Through  glens,  and  groves,  and  broomy  knowes, 

Down  flinty  rocks,  till,  large  it  flows 

Through  busy  Glasgow,  where  the  tide 

From  ocean  meets  it.     Famous  Clyde! 

Thou  hast  one  boast  above  all  streams 

Of  Europe — Steamboats,  (ancient  dreams) 

Were  first,  fulfilled,  upon  thy  breast, 

'Twas  Henry  Bell — by  all  confessed, 

That  made  the  "Comet"  glide  on  thee, 

A  beauteous  bark — that  rode  the  sea, — 

In  eighteen  hundred  years,  arid  twelve, 

Was  launched  this  boat,  and  it  did  solve, 

All  doubt?,  and  reasonings,  of  great  minds. 

That  steam  could  conquer  waves  and  winds ! 
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A  strong  alliance  now  is  raised 

'Gainst  martial  France,  where  battles  blazed 

In  wildest  furj — France  prevails, 

And  Austria  to  her  prowess  quails — 

Gaul  has  one  chief,  above  the  rest, 

Deep  skilled  in  war,  and  on  his  crest, 

Was  VICTORY  writ — no  power  could  cope 

With  him,  for  years — and  nations'  hope 

Was  blasted  by  him — till  the  clime, 

Of  Russia  struck  him,  in  his  prime, 

And  nipt  his  army,  in  one  year, 

Of  all  its  strength — With  awe  and  fear 

He  trod  his  homeward  steps  again, 

With  scanty  horse,  and  care-smit  men. 

The  Russian,  Cossack,  and  the  frost, 

Napoleon  robbed  of  all  his  boast — 

Of  former  days  in  Italy, 

In  Egypt,  and  in  Germany, 

In  Naples,  Switzerland,  and  Rome, 

Where  triumph  waited  on  his  plume, 

'Gainst  pope,  and  Protestant,  and  Greek, 

And  Turk,  and  pagan — all  were  weak, 

Kings,  kingdoms,  princes,  and  their  states, 

He  humbles,  raises,  or  creates, 

To  serve  his  purpose  for  the  day, 

And  millions  trembled  for  his  sway — 

One  kingdom  only,  him  defied, 

An,  empire  washed  by  ocean's  tide — 

One  isle,  alone,  he  could  not  smite — 

But  in  the  end  that  isle  did  blight, 

And  blast  his  prospects,  one  by  one, 

And  drove  him  from  his  lofty  throne ! 

Britain,  great  mistress  of  the  deep, 

Eyed  well  Napoleon — she,  did  sweep 

His  fleets,  successive,  from  the  seas. 

And  gave  him  there,  nor  safety,  ease. 

On  Nile's  old  flood,  in  Egypt's  land, 

1798    ^n  wn*cn  ne  ne^  a  bold  command, 

Nelson  appeared,  in  England's  might — 
And  dreadful  was  this  Nilus  tight. 
Napoleon's  strength,  was  broken,  there, 
And  Gauls  were  seized  with  deep  despair — 
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His  fleet  was  wrecked,  all  terrible — - 
One  ship  blew  up— La  Orient  blew 
Into  the  heavens — a  frightful  scene, 
Where  brave  Bianca,  stood  serene, 
Upon  "the  burning  deck  he  stood," 
His  son  beside  him,  on  the  flood, 
Nor  moved  when  all  the  crew  had  fled 
Awe-struck,  amidst  the  lightning's  dread, 
And  fire,  and  smoke,  and  ruin  wide — 
Humbled  was  there  the  Gallic  pride. 
Sweet  Hemans !     On  this  scene  of  woe, 
Thy  muse  is  bright — rich  numbers  flow— 
Thy  "boy  upon  the  burning  deck, 
Amidst  the  raging  battle's  wreck," 
Who  has  not  read,  with  anxious  mind, 
And  throbbing  breast!     Nor  fire,  nor  wind, 
Nor  screams  of  wo,  that  boy  could  move, 
From  his  sire's  side,  whom  he  did  love, 
And  reverence  greatly — Beauteous  youth, 
'Midst  agony,  how  would  it  soothe 
Thy  mother's  heart  to  learn  that  thou, 
Didst  thus  deport  thyself,  and  show 
Affection  to  thy  noble  sire, 
Which  foesj  alike,  with  friends,  admire ! 
Nelson  had  learnt  this  story  sad 
Of  brave  Bianca,  and  the  lad — 
His  gallant  heart  was  quickly  moved 
By  scene  so  touching — but  he  stroved 
In  vain,  the  lovely  boy  to  save — 
The  ship  exploded, — in  one  grave 
The  sire  and  son  sleep  quiet  now. 
An  episode  is  this  to  show, 
How  nature  speaks — how  beautiful 
Are  her  dictates.     Who  would  not  cull 
Such  flowers,  as  these,  our  lives  to  bless, 
And  selfish  feelings  to  repress ! 

Napoleon  had  long  tried  his  skill 
^    At  Acre— but  a  bitter  pill 

It  proved  to  him.     Sir  Sydney  Smith 
Commanded  there — a  man  of  pith, 
Of  science,  prowess,  dauntless  soul, 
There,  first  Napoleon  did  control, 
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And  beat  him  from  that  fort  renowned — 

Where  "lion-hearted"  Richard  found 

Great  Saladin,  in  days  when  Rome, 

In  papal  strength,  bade  nations  come 

To  aid  her  in  those  wicked  wars, 

Whose  memory  yet,  deep  traces  wears, 

In  eastern  minds,  of  what  their  sires, 

Felt  from  unhallowed  Christian  fires ! 

Acre!  the  prophets  lived  in  thee, — 

Mount  Carmel  shades  that  classic  sea, 

That  murmurs  round  this  hallowed  spot, 

Where  heathens,  Jews,  and  Christians  fought,— 

In  ancient  years — and  Napier  here, 

Beat  Egypt's  troops,  in  his  career 

To  rescue  Turkey !     What  a  change, 

Since  Richard  did  these  counties  range ! 

Napoleon  beat,  to  France,  soon  hied, 
1*800   ^e^  watcued'  by  England,  on  that  tide, 

She  calls  her  own — but  safe  he  came 
To  his  adopted  land,  to  claim, 
Those  honours  kept  in  store  for  one, 
Destined  to  fill  imperial  throne — ! 
First  consul  is  the  name  he  bears 
But  grander  title  soon  he  wears— 
The  raging  factions  own  his  power, 
And  proudest  chiefs  to  him  do  cower— 
This  wondrous  man  I  here  must  laud, 
The  reckless  factions,  soon  he  awed — 
Those  worthless  men  of  atheist  blood, 
And  lives  licentious.     He  withstood 
Their  wily  plots,  and  formed  these  laws, 
Which  Louis  Philippe,  with  applause, 
Defends — while  Frenchmen  to  him  cling, 
A  peaceful,  able,  virtuous,  king — 
Had  Buonaparte  sat  down,  content, 
With  consul's  post — and  daily  bent, 
His  mighty  mind,  like  Washington, 
To  freedom's  rights, — he  would  have  shone, 
And  had  his  name,  enrolled  among 
Earth's  sages,  with  affection  strong — 
Ambition  spoiled  the  Corsican, — 
Who  can  defend  this  blood-stained  man? 

Q 
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Restless,  imperious,  boundless  views 
Of  conquests  rise — the  earth  he  strews 
With  slaughtered  men,  to  gain  his  ends. 
Nor  heeds  the  sighs  of  foes,  or  friends — 
No  fixed  principle  of  truth, 
Seemed  planted  in  his  mind,  in  youth — 
This  world  was  "all  in  all,"  to  him — 
And  moral  light,  indeed  was  dim, 
In  all  his  acts,  to  us  made  known, 
Stern  man  he  was,  upon  the  throne — ! 
See  Channing's  Critique — just  is  it, 
And  full  of  beauty,  wise,  discreet, 
Upon  Napoleon.     Channing  knew 
This  man,  and  faithfully  he  drew, 
The  picture  in  his  graphic  style, 
All  honoured,  through  the  British  isle. 

At  Alexandria,  Egypt's  soil, 
j^'    Bold  Abercromby,  now  doth  foil, 

The  army,  which  Napoleon  left — 
And,  here,  his  hopes  are,  now,  all  cleft — 
Egypt  is  lost,  his  dream  is  o'er, 
Of  conquest  on  famed  Pharoah's  shore, — 
Where  patriarch  Joseph,  rose  to  fame, 
By  wisdom,  and  in  Pharoah's  name, 
Ruled  that  great  kingdom,  then  confessed, 
Of  all  on  earth,  the  wisest,  best, 
And  richest — with  its  glorious  Nile, 
Fattening  and  blessing  Egypt's  soil. 
The  British  hero,  in  this  fight, 
Was  slain, — a  friend  to  freedom  bright, 
Was  he,  and  all  his  race  are,  yet, — 
Sweet  Airthrie  is  their  lovely  seat, 
Hard  by  famed  Stirling,  'mid  green  hills, 
And  hanging  groves,  whose  music  fills, 
The  heart  with  joy. — Famed  wells  are  there, 
Of  mineral  virtues.     Keir  doth  share 
In  loveliness — good  Stirling's  home — 
With  Airthrie  in  its  primal  bloom. 
Distress,  and  famine  stalk  abroad, 
Three  harvests  failed,  and  war  had  trod 
With  crushing  foot,  upon  our  means, 
While  commerce  languished.     Fear  begins 
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To  seize  our  rulers  for  the  peace 
Of  Britain's  isle,  nor  do  they  cease 
For  many  a  day — great  meetings  held, 
In  hall,  in  forum,  and  in  field, 
To  pour  complaints — Relief  to  seek,     (80.) 
While  hunger,  eloquent,  doth  speak 
In  forceful  language — tones  of  wrath, 
'Gainst  ministers,  for  wasteful  path 
Which  they  pursued — in  war's  wild  game, 
In  raising  continental  flame, 
Against  Napoleon — all  in  vain, 
For  he  knew  triumphs  did  sustain, 
In  Holland,  Germany,  afar, 
And  from  those  lands  did  us  debar. — 
Reform  they  cried  for — loudly  cried. 
But  this,  the  tories  vilified, 
They  would  not  listen  to  reform, 
So  needful  to  relieve  the  storm, 
Of  discontent,  and  cherish  hope, 
In  patriot  breasts,  that  they  would  cope, 
With  trials  yet,  and  Britain  rise, 
Renewed  by  manly  enterprise — 
Whitbread,  and  Grey,  and  Holland  stood, 
True  to  the  people — Cartwright  trod, 
A  steady  course,  and  Romilly, 
Plead  for  the  cause  of  liberty, — 
The  seed  thus  sown,  was  safe,  in  soil, 
Which  blest  it,  in  Britannia's  isle — 
It  did  not  perish — root  it  took 
As  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Book 
Of  higher  truth, — it  soon  "sprung  forth," 
In  fruit,  which  proved  the  seed's  high  worth, 
With  Erin  union  is  signed, 
Rose,  thistle,  shamrock,  firm  entwined, 
One  senate,  in  one  parliament 
Direct  three  kingdoms — this  event, 
'Tis  said  was  wrought  by  tory  fraud, — 
A  wily  scheme — and  Ireland  awed 
By  force  of  arms,  to  pass  this  act — 
'This  view  is  doubtful,  more  compact, 
And  .safe  the  empire,  seems  to  be, 
With  one  wise  parliament — yet  we, 
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Behold  O'Connell  and  his  friends, 

Firm  set  against  it.     Faction  rends 

Unhappy  Ireland — give  them  bread, 

And  give  them  labour  fit  to  aid 

Their  needs — let  knowledge  raise  their  mind, — 

Then  cast  jour  fears  to  howling  wind — 

O'Connell  then  will  cease  to  rave 

About  repeal — and  to  the  grave 

Pass  quietly  while  Erin  thrives, 

With  Britain  linked,  and  daily  gives, 

New  proofs  that  justice,  best  subserves, 

All  parties — and  the  empire  nerves, 

To  noblest  efforts  for  mankind — 

Who  can  to  these  "great  facts,"  be  blind? 
Napoleon,  emperor  is  made, 
Amidst  a  gorgeous,  vast  parade, 
Of  pompous  nonsense — vain  display, 

To  flatter  Frenchmen,  whose  "huzza," 

And  plaudits,  show  their  freedom  lost, — 

Their  former  noise,  was  but  a  boast, 

In  name  of  liberty — their  chains 

Are  fastened  now — this  meanness  stains 

The  memory  of  those  prating  ones, 

Who  called  themselves  fair  freedom's  sons. 

Were  Frenchmen  free?  the  conscript  laws, 

Give  this  the  lie — no  despot  awes 

His  subjects  with  a  sterner  chain 

Than  did  Napoleon,  in  the  main ! 

Thiers!  wilt  thou  this  fact  deny? 

Look  at  it  with  a  steady  eye — 

Divest  thyself  of  prejudice, 

Seek  only  truth — a  jewel  this, 

Worth  all  thy  eloquence  to  find, 

War  is  the  bane  of  human  kind. 

Dost  thou  believe  in  holy  writ  ? 

If  so,  to  it  thy  writings  fit — ! 

Britons  and  Gauls  need  not  be  foes — 

The  lily,  with  the  thistle,  rose, 

And  shamrock,  may  together  rise, 

All  beauteous  to  the  patriot's  eyes, 

Of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France, — 

Unite  with  Guizot  to  advance, 
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These  unions  for  the  human  bliss, — 
For  England,  all  thy  fears  dismiss! 
England,  to'peace,  is  strong  inclined, 
Whigs,  tories,  radicals,  now  find, 
By  sad  experience,  victory  leaves, 
But  sorrow, — it  but  ill  relieves 
The  mighty  debt  upon  our  head, 
Which  presses,  as  a  mount  of  lead, 
On  poor  man's  toil — on  trade — on  all, 
Who  labour,  to  great  nature's  call- 
Whence  spring  all  riches?  from  the  mind, 
And  from  the  hand !     This  truth  we  find 
Writ  in  the  sun-beam — owned  of  God, 
Writ  in  the  sea — in  every  clod. 
The  peasant  breaks — in  every  breeze, 
The  sailor  meets,  on  stormy  se:is — 
Writ  in  the  loom-shop — in  the  mill, 
Of  curious  art,  mechanic  skill — 
Writ  in  philosophy's  bright  page, 
Writ,  for  the  guide  of  every  age — 
Yes,  riches  all  from  labour  spring — 
Of  mind,  and  hand — let  queen  and  king, 
Let  nobles,  gentry  ponder  this, 
To  feel  it,  constitutes  high  bliss! 
All  taxes  do  on  labour  press! 
Who  labour  not,  and  yet  possess 
High  wealth,  these,  do  not  taxes  pay, — 
The  idle,  giddy,  and  the  gay, 
The  thoughtless  rich — they  are  the  drones, 
They  eat  and  sleep — but  wisdom  owns 
Them  not,  as  those  who  burdens,  bear — 
Of  taxes ;  they  no  pressure  share — 
Mistake  me  not,  my  countrymen! 
I  never  did — do  not,  maintain 
All  should  be  equal,  share  alike, 
One  purse — one  table — Owen  like — 
Nature — all-mighty  nature,  frowns, 
On  such  a  doctrine.     Truth  disowns, 
This  stupid  creed,  and  Owen,  too, 
If  I  mistake  not.     I  did  view, 
Last  time  I  saw,  and  heard  the  man, 
Dilating  on  his  famous  plan, 
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Catched  from  French  sceptics;  he  three  coats     (81.) 

Had  on  his  back,  and  shoes  and  boots — 

Aye  shoes,  and  boots  upon  his  feet — 

Why  had  he  these  ?  Is  it  not  meet, 

These  things  to  notice?  If  his  scheme, 

(And  scheme  of  all  who  with  him  dream) 

Is  wise,  why  not  himself  conform, 

To  his  own  dream?     He  pleads  reform, 

Then  why  three  upper  garments  wear, 

And  shoes,  on  boots,  while  peasants,  fare, 

So  scanty?     Owen!  this  is  farce, 

I  told  thee  so,  and  was  not  scarce, 

With  facts,  from  thy  own  life  to  show, 

Thy  doctrines  false.     This  thousands  know. — 

Who  listened  to  the  war  of  words 
Afli?'    Caused  by  thy  views — "better  than  swords !" 

'  The  gory  fight  of  Trafalgar— 
The  mightiest  sea-fray,  of  this  war, 
Now  makes  its  thunders  widely  known, 
And  shakes  Napoleon's  blood-built  throne. 
Great  Nelson  dies,  the  scourge  of  Gaul, 
And  many — many,  with  him  fall, 
Of  Britons,  Spaniards,  and  Franks, 
Of  mighty,  and  of  humble  ranks — 
It  was  October  twenty-first, 
When  England's  guns,  in  fury  burst, 
Upon  the  strength  of  France  and  Spain, 
All  frowning,  on  the  briny  main — 
Trafalgar,  on  the  shining  coast 
Of  Andalusia,  saw  the  boast 
Of  Corsica's  ambitious  son, 
Destroyed,  and  all  his  hopes  undone, 
Of  conquering  Britain !     How  could  he, 
Bring  his  vast  armies  o'er  the  sea? 
His  fleets  were  dash'd — in  England's  ports 
His  battle  ships  were  safe.     The  sports 
Of  wags,  and  wits,  flew  merrily. — 
England !  how  will  he  come  to  thee ! 
Will  he,  in  wash-tubs  bring  his  troops, 
Will  he,  make  cockle-shells,  his  sloops? 
Will  he,  himself  come  o'er  the  deep, 
In  oyster-barrels,  us  to  sweep, 
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From  this  fair  isle?     Will  Soult  do  this ? 

That  mighty  captain,  whose  deep  slice, 

"Was  to  be  Albion"!  tauntings,  these, 

Which  did  Napoleon,  not  well  please — 

Ye  wicked  bards!  how  dare  ye,  thus 

Speak  of  the  mighty!     Know  the  fuss, 

Expense,  and  toil,  the  emperor 

Submitted  to — all  to  confer, 

On  Britons,  that  mild  silken  yoke 

The  Frenchmen  wear!      Why  will  ye  joke, 

And  disbelieve,  like  bards  of  yore,  * 

When  Julius  landed  on  your  shore, 

Or  when  the  Norman  William  came, 

And  lighted  up,  his  gentle  flame, 

And  burning,  o'er  some  thirty  miles, 

Of  lands,  and  hamlets,  gardens,  piles 

Of  sacred  use,  that  he  might  run 

Down  hares,  and  foxes,  with  his  gun? 

Napoleon,  now  no  longer  dreams, 

Of  conquering  Britain — Faint  his  gleams 

Of  hope,  must  ever,  sure  have  been, 

To  chain  the  Britons! — but  his  spleen 

Against  these  isles,  did  never  cease, 

Till  his  pulsations  gave  release, 

To  griefs  and  joys,  on  that  wild  rock, 

Whose  gloomy  views  all  rhymings  mock ! 

The  mighty,  like  the  mean  must,  fall ; 
1806   ^ea^  sends  ms  messenger  to  all, — 

Pitt  quits  the  world,  in  deep  distress, 
On  which  he  did  so  wide  impress, 
His  image — He  has  left  a  name, 
That  will  not  fade.     For  him  I  claim, 
Sincerity  for  Britain's  good, 
But  to  his  politics,  I  stood 
Hostile  from  youthful  years,  and  still, 
I  think  his  doctrines  bitter  pill, 
Not  suited  best  our  land  to  bless — 
All  angry  feelings  I  repress — 
Of  his  great  sire,  my  heart  is  full, 
His  was  indeed  a  better  school — 
A  loftier  view  for  human  kind, 
Did  Chatham  take — his  glorious  mind, 
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Was  lighted  by  a  purer  flame, 

Than  Pitt  could  ever,  rightly  claim — 

Between  the  father  and  the  son, 

I  think  I  have  my,  duty  done — 

That  Pitt,  was  great — that,  splendid,  he, 

Was  in  his  mind, — that  majesty, 

Of  intellect,  this  "pilot"  had — 

This  to  deny,  would,  be  "too  bad"! 

Great  were  the  stores,  he  could  command, 

Genius  and  learning, — words,  rich,  grand, 

Clear  as  the  stream  of  Leven's  tide, 

Were  at  his  beck,  and  well  supplied 

His  tongue,  with  these  effusions  bright, 

Which  made  the  wrong,  appear,  the  right — 

Amidst  the  angry  senate's,  fight! 

Fox,  only  could  unweave  the  web, 

So  nicely  wrought,  and  scorn  the  gibe 

Of  witlings,  wedded  to  a  sect 

Which  they  determined  to  protect, — 

His  dying  words,  in  print  we  have, 

Words  spoke  by  Pitt,  of  import  grave, — 

"I  have,  I  fear,  neglected  prayer 

Too  much — Will  God,  a  gracious  ear, 

Give  to  my  supplications,  now, 

Who  did  for  man  his  Son  bestow, 

For  human  nature  to  atone — 

Through  him  I  look  to  mercy's  throne"! 

Thus  breathed  the  gifted  premier 

His  dying  accents — I  refer, 

To  Lyttleton,  a  knowing  sage, 

Candid  as  any  of  his  age — 

Who  gives  the  words,  last  spoke  by  Pitt, 

Which  I  in  rhyme  do  here  commit, 

Who  has  not,  "slighted  prayer  too  long"? 

Were  this  just  question  sent  among 

Our  living  senators,  could  they, 

Plead  innocent,  and  utter,  "nay?" 

Fox  takes  his  mighty  rival's  post, 

Though  tears,  king  George  the  Third,  it  cost, 

And  many,  to  take  in  the  whig, 

For  whom  he  did  not  care  a  fig ! 
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But  tories,  then,  were  losing  fast, 
Against  them  rose  a  bitter  blast — 
"Reform,  retrenchment,  peace,"  the  words 
That  swelled  tempestuous.     Starving  hordes, 
Of  pining  Britons  joined  the  cry, 
Truth  was  progressing  mightily. 
A  chosen  band  of  faithful  ones, 
Stood  for  their  rights,  like  Briton's  sons — 
Fox  calls  around  him,  those  whose  minds 
Congenial  were, — and  soon  he  finds 
His  post,  "no  bed  of  roses"  is, 
But  spread  with  thorns.     He  offers  peace 
To  haughty  Gaul,  whose  ruler  spurned, 
His  equal  terms — Napoleon  burned 
With  hatred  to  these  favoured  isles, 
For  here,  his  dark,  and  cunning  wiles 
Were  all  destroyed, — these  lands,  alone, 
Would  not  succumb — his  dictates  own, 
Why  should  they?     Fox,  in  honesty, 
And  spirit  of  humanity, 
Made  Gaul  fair  offer — Gaul  refused 
The  sword  to  sheathe— more,  she  infused 
Through  all  her  millions,  deeper  yet. 
That  rancour  which  the  world  had  set 
In  flames  unholy — madmen!  why 
Will  ye,  with  heaven's  high  Ruler  try 
The  conflict?     In  Napoleon's  fall, 
God's  finger  shines.     The  righteous  ball, 
Is  seen  by  those,  whose  souls  are  lit 
With  truth  celestial— 1  abet 
No  creed  fanatic,  in  this  view, 
To  reason,  and  religion,  true — 
If  not  a  twittering  swallow  falls, 
If  not  the  hungry  sparrow  calls 
For  food,  but  God's  benignant  eye, 
Beams  in  its  bright  effulgency, — 
If  the  young  lion,  lacking  food, 
And  all  the  feathery,  finny  brood, 
Are,  heeded  by,  "the  Lord  most  high," 
Does  he  not  watch  the  enemy 
Of  truth  and  justice  ?     Is  he  blind 
To  those  who  spurn — and  cast  behind, 
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Their  backs,  his  warning?     Moscow  tells, 

And  Russia's  wilderness  reveals, 

With  Waterloo,  the  fact  sublime, 

God's  kingdom  rules,  in  every  clime  I 

The  million  worlds  that  roll  afar, 

Prefigured  by  each  tiny  star, 

He  made,  with  ours — and  wills  our  good, 

Truths,  these,  which  have  through  ages  stood. 

Fox  nobly  strove,  with  colleagues  strong, 

In  manly  sense — and,  now  my  song 

Flows  in  the  Afric's  holy  cause, 

Which  Briton's  bold  attention  draws, 

Whose  matchless  eloquence  of  light 

Shone  far — and  in  this  sacred  fight, 

A  Wilberforce  conspicuous  stands, 

And  Clarkson,  with  unfailing  hands, 

And  purse,  and  pen,  make  widely  known, 

The  countless  ills,  this  trade  had  done. 

A  trade  in — what?     In  human  flesh, 

In  blood,  bones,  sinews,  nerves,  all  fresh 

And  sensitive,  as  Britons'  are. 

From  home  and  friends  the  white  men  tear 

These  weeping  creatures — hunt  them  out, 

Like  those  wild  beasts,  on  Indian  route, 

Where  trained  bands,  the  lion,  bear, 

And  tiger  chase,  from  lair  to  lair — 

In  vain  wronged  parents  wildly  cry, 

And  wring  their  hands  in  agony, — 

In  vain  their  offspring  sigh  and  moan, 

And  parted  wives  and  husbands  groan, 

Of  "very  grief  for  Christian  crimes, 

Committed  in  those  sunny  climes, 

On  all  they  could  lay  wily  hand — 

And  take  them,  far  o'er  sea  and  land, 

To  toil  for  tyrants  on  a  shore, 

From  which  they  never,  never  more 

Could  come,  their  friends  and  home  to  see — 

Britain  did  this — aye,  Britain,  thee! 

The  patriots,  now,  of  every  grade, 

Of  every  creed  are  bold  arrayed — 

Against  this  trade,  in  blood  and  bones, 

And  human  life. — What  thunder-tones 
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From  Burke  is  heard !  how  tyrants  quake, 

When  Fox  and  Wilberforce  awake 

In  moral  eloquence,  to  show 

What  ills  on  ills,  unceasing  flow, 

To  Afric  and  to  Albion's  isle, 

From  trade  so  hellish,  cruel,  vile, 

Founded  in  murder,  violence, 

Hypocrisy,  and  vain  pretence 

Of  raising  Britain  to  renown ! — 

"Renown  thus  purchased,  I  disown, 

I  scorn,  said  Burke,  in  words  of  fire — 

Let  Britain  perish — let  the  ire 

Of  earthquake  scatter  all  these  lands, 

Rather  than  we  with  impious  hands, 

Uphold  this  traffic  foul,  in  men, 

Defend  it  if  ye  dare!  this  stain!" 

These  efforts  crowned  with  victory  were, 

The  British  Senate  now  declare, 

The  traffic,  felony.     Fox !  thanks  to  thee, 

For  leading  on  this  victory  I 

Heaven's  eye  upon  this  righteous  deed, 

Benignant  shone.     It  was  the  seed 

For  other  lands — for  future  days, 

When  truth  in  her  effulgent  blaze 

Should  teach  that  sweet  humanity, 

Which  bids  us  let  the  negro  free ! 

France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  may  learn, 

From  Britain's  senators,  to  spurn 

With  holy  wrath,  that  trade  in  blood, 

Which  makes  a  frightful  solitude 

On  Gambia's  shores,  where  thieves  resort, 

The  vile  manstealers,  to  disport 

With  life  of  man — to  sever  friends — 

Husbands  and  wives,  for  basest  ends, 

To  rend  asunder  filial  ties, 

And  all  the  tender  sympathies.     (82.) 

Britons!  all  honour  to  our  land, 

Who  lifted  thus,  her  mighty  hand 

To  save  the  needy.    Afric 's  clime 

Will  loud  extol — and  through  all  time, 

The  name  of  Wilberforce  be  hailed 

By  grateful  millions.     Bold,  he  held 
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His  manly  course,  to  save  that  race, 

In  whose  degraded  state,  we  trace 

With  aching  bosoms,  weeping  eyes, 

European  crimes,  of  crimson  dyes, 

Which  ages  cannot  wash. — Ye  bards! 

Let  Afric  have  your  strong  regards. 

America!  what  is  thy  crime, 

In  these  fiend-doings?     Who  can  prime, 

His  tongue,  his  pen  in  words,  severe 

As  truth  can  utter  to  the  ear, 

Enough  to  show  thy  dark  desert! 

Canst  thou  to  these  affairs  revert, 

Nor  feel  the  pang  of  conscious  guilt, 

Rise  in  thy  breast?     In  vain  thou  wilt, 

Blame  England,  as  the  parent  land, 

For  leaving  thee,  this  odious  brand ! 

She  did — but  now,  she  has,  it  not, — 

Why  then  shouldst  thou,  retain  this  blot? 

'Tis  greed — 'tis  only,  filthy  greed, 

Vulgar,  and  brutal,  makes  thee  read 

Thy  interest  (vainly,  thinking  so:) 

In  negroes'  undue  toils  and  woe, — 

In  negroes'  cruel  slavery, 

From  which  they,  "shall  be,  will  be,  free! ' 

What  are  thy  Irving's,  Cooper's  doing, 

Thy  Bryants,  Fays — read  they  no  ruin, 

No  wreck  of  greatness  for  such  crimes, 

In  these  reforming,  searching,  times? 

Prate  not  of  freedom,  till  thy  slaves 

"Arise  and  shine."     O!  how  it  grieves 

Thy  friends  (and  I  am  one)  to  see, 

Thy  cruel  inconsistency! 

And,  how  thy  foes,  exulting,  scorn  \ 

Thy  boast  of  justice!     Wilt  thou  learn 

From  friends  and  foes,  thy  sins  to  mourn?    J 

Hail  Negro  race !  your  thousand  wrongs, 

Shall  soon  engross  sublimest  songs — 

Some  future  Cowpers,  Watts,  shall  raise 

High  note  for  you.     Some  Wesley's  lays, 

And  sweet  Montgomery's,  shall  unfold, 

What  ye  went  through  in  days  of  old — 
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What  struggles  England  had  for  you — 

What  tones  of  eloquence  ye  drew, 

From  her  best  sons,  in  days  of  Pitt, 

Of  Burke,  of  Fox, — how  Brougham's  wit7 

And  Grey's  bold  lore,  made  all  your  foes 

To  tremble.     Africs!  yes,  your  woes, 

"  Shall  be  forgot" — and  coming  years, 

Shall  ease  your  griefs,  and  dry  your  tears. 

They  call  you,  an  "inferior  race!" 

Unfit  to  taste  fair  freedom's  grace ! 

They  first  put  out  your  eyes,  then  cry, 

Look  round  you !  look  on  earth  and  sky 

Look  wise  as  white  men  !  walk  as  fast, 

As  us,  though  in  a  chain  we  cast 

Your  foot!     0  European  man ! 

Dost  thou  not  see  how  negroes  can 

Rebut  thy  scorn!     Their  colour,  sure, 

Should  not  be  punished — they  endure, 

Toil  freely  as  the  rest  of  men — 

Let  learning,  science,  and  that  train, 

Of  mind's  expansion,  we  enjoy, 

Be  theirs, — and  they  will  then  employ, 

The  talents  given  from  the  skies — 

In  genius,  and  high  enterprise, — 

Where  Newtons,  Lockes,  and  Watts,  might  join, 

And  learn  from  Afric's  injured  line, 

Lessons,  as  lofty,  pure  and  bold, 

As  ere  on  nations  yet  took  hold! 

Great  Fox  now  dies !     His  mighty  tongue 

Is  silent,  cold!     What  poet's  song 

Can  tell  the  fire  and  force,  supreme, 

Which  in  his  kindled  face,  did  beam, 

When  dwelling  on  the  nation's  rights — 

And  drawing  tyrants,  whose  fiend-fights, 

And  despot  schemes,  have  cursed  mankind, 

In  ages  past — in  ages  blind ! 

When  shall  we  see  his  like  again! 

Pitt,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  one  stain, 

Have  left  upon  their  deathless  name — 

That  stain,  which  is  our  island's  shame — 

They  loved  the  drinks  of  bitter  vine — 

These  drugs  which  make  our  nation  pine — 
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Those  mind-destroying  liquids,  foul, 

A  foe  to  body,  mind,  and  soul — 

'Twas  drugs,  like  these,  destroyed  bright  Burns 

The  bard  that  Caledonia  mourns — 

Which  brought  proud  Byron  to  the  dust — 

And  yet  we  make  these  drinks  our  trust! 

Spain,  Portugal,  and  England  join, 
A';P'    Against  Napoleon.     Every  line 

Of  Martial  France,  bold  Wellington 
Now  bears  away — Napoleon, 
Beheld  successive  Marshalls  fly 
Before  the  Britons,  who  rely 
In  justice  of  their  cause,  and  find 
Their  allies  firm — Napoleon's  mind 
Is  much  perplexed,  and  evils  crowd 
Thick  round  his  throne,  though  with  a  proud 
And  stubborn  heart,  he  scorns  to  yield. 
While  fighting,  he  could  keep  the  field ! 
His  brother  Joseph,  king  of  Spain, 
Was  glad  to  fly — A  guilty  stain, 
On  Gallia's  ruler,  was  this  scheme, 
Of  mad  invasion — fatal  dream, 
It  proved  to  all  his  future  plans 
Of  lawless  conquest — guilty  hands 
Are  never  safe! — while  innocence, 
Can  eye  a  gracious  providence, 
That  watches  nations — guides  the  lot, 
Of  lowly  man,  in  mud-built  cot. 
The  French,  from  post  to  post  retreat 
Through  plundered  Spain.     Each  step  they  meet, 
With  bands  enraged,  who  saw  the  woes, 
Inflicted  by  their  Gallic,  foes — 
"Blood  cries  for  blood" — so  Frenchmen  found, 
As  home  they  marched  on  Spanish  ground — 
On  every  rock,  that  frowned  above, 
From  caverns  wild,  where  Franks  now  strove 
To  march  secure — they  found  a  foe, 
Right  willing  to  inflict  a  blow, 
On  those,  who  through  this  hopeless  land, 
Had  borne  so  long  war's  savage  brand. 
Spain  long  had  felt  the  pelting  storm, 
Of  misery  in  every  form, 
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Which  genius,  malice,  could  devise, 
In  dark,  ambitious,  enterprise, — 
To  grasp  rich  empire,  not  his  own, 
And  add  it  to  Napoleon's  throne — 
These  horrors  ceased  not,  till  at  last, 
Famed  Souit  was  vanquished,  in  the  blast 
Of  Toulouse  fight  by  Wellington, 
Who  beat  the  Marshalls,  one  by  one. — 
Soult!  didst  thou  think  upon  that  day, 
When  countless  hosts,  in  fierce  array, 
Assembled  were,  on  Gallia's  coast, 
To  pounce  on  Britain,  in  vain  boast 
Of  conquest  here,  and  make  this  isle 
Napoleon's  footstool — Thou  the  while, 
Wert  trusted  with  the  dread  command, 
'Gainst  Britons — in  their  father-land! 
For  which  they  made  successful  stand- 
To  do  thee  justice,  Marshall  Soult! 
'    It  is  recorded,  thou  didst  bolt, 

loUU.      .  ,   .          .,  ,   .  .  , 

Against  this  wild  invasion  plan, 
In  which  thou  wast  to  lead  the  van, 
Of  vaunting  Gauls  upon  these  shores 
Where  freedom  dwells — and  tyrants'  powers 
Are  frowned  upon — and  ever  will. 
Till  Britons'  hearts  in  death  are  still — 
But  Nelson's,  arm  at  Trafalgar, 
Released  thee,  Soult !  from  that  wild  war, 
Which  thy  mad  master  threatened  then, 
Surrounded  by  his  fighting  men, 
The  tools,  implicit,  of  this  nod — 
Trained,  in  his  skilful,  warlike  code — 
Men,  who  had  plundered  many  lands, 
With  cruel  hearts,  and  wicked  hands — 
And  brought  their  treasures,  like  old  Rome, 
To  grace  their  blood-stained,  Gallic  home — 
Pictures,  and  paintings,  silver,  gold, 
And  precious  jewels,  they  take  hold, 
And  riches,  boundless,  from  those  climes.     (83.) 
Which  then  were  doomed  to  all  their  crimes. 
Britain  would  doubly,  then,  have  shared, 
This  cruel  fate — had  she  not  dared, 
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To  brave  tlieir  ire,  and  on  the  sea 

Kept  firm  her  high  supremacy! 

Brothers  and  sisters — Kings  and  queens, 

Napoleon  makes — some  in  their  teens, 

And  green  enough — must  have  a  throne 

Because  they  are  Napoleon's  own, 

Close  bound  relations,  in  the  flesh, 

And  therefore,  well  he  must  refresh 

Their  nests  with  teeming  comforts  high, 

While  he,  a  foe  to  liberty, 

(Nor  better  they)  apes  human  show, 

In  all  those  pomps,  which  pride  can  know. 

But,  passing  from  the  Gallic  shore, 

On  Britain  let  us  ponder  o'er — 

Some  scenes  disgraceful  meet  our  eye, 

The  doings  of  our  Royalty — 

Base  women,  slaves  of  wily  lust, 

Had  in  corruption  deeply  thrust, 

Their  wicked  hands — one  courtezan, 

Was  deep  involved — 'twas  Mary  Anne, 

And  Clarke,  they  add,  to  form  her  name — 

(A  woman  of  the  basest  fame,) 

To  whom  prince  Fred'rick — army's  chief, 

And  duke  of  York,  did  grant  a  brief, 

Or  something  like  it,  as  'tis  writ 

In  Britain's  page,  herself  to  sit, 

And  sell  commissions  to  those  men, 

Who  hired  to  fight — one  thing  is  plain 

The  Duke  was  broken,  for  these  deeds 

Of  evil  done,  as  he  who  reads 

The  life  of  Fred'rick  Duke,  will  see — 

A  life,  small  blest,  with  piety — 

'Twas  Colonel  Wardle  blew  the  horn, 

Which  blasted  Fred'rick.     Here  we  learn, 

That  rank  and  titles,  cannot  screen, 

Those  who  attempt  to  contravene. 

The  laws  of  England— low,  and  high, 

Must  yield  to  them  implicitly — 

And  thus  should  be  all  human  codes 

Wisely  enacted,  like  to  God's 

Eternal  laws  that  will  not  bend 

To  guilty  great — and  will  defend 
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The  "poor,  oppressed  honest  wight," 
Who  toils  for  all — but  oft  doth  smite, 
Upon  his  breast,  to  see  how  few 
Life's  comforts  are,  within  his  view- — 

King  George  the  Third,  in  blindness  sank, 
A' D'   His  mind  depressed— no  titles,  rank, 

'  Or  honours,  riches,  can  arrest, 
Man's  troubles.     These  assault  the  breast 
Of  king  and  beggar,  youth  and  age, 
Of  all  who  tread  life's  chequered  stage- 
Princess  Amelia,  sickened,  died, — 
The  royal  father,  grieved  and  sighed 
Much  o'er  her  death — he  loved  her  much. 
One  gift  she  sent  him,  that  did  touch, 
His  tender  feelings,  as  he  read 
These  words,  from  one  whose  life  had  shed 
A  beauty,  round, — writ  on  fine  gold, 
A  ring,  in  memory  her  to  hold— - 
"  Remember  me,  Amelia!"— These 
Affecting  words  the  monarch  sees, 
From  one  now  dying — to  his  heart 
They  went — and  reason  did  depart, 
With  loss  of  sight  not  to  return 
Till  he  should  pass  life's  chilly  bourne. 

George,  prince  of  Wales  is  regent,  now, 
/• Dl   And  doth,  no  more,  those  truths  avow 

Which  Fox  and  Grattan,  Burke  and  Grey, 
And  Sheridan,  of  wit  so  gay, — 
Long  taught, — and  Holland,  Lansdowne  pled — - 
Truths,  which  haye  since,  a  lustre  shed, 
Through  Grey,  and  Russell,  Brougham,  Hume, 
And  Althorpe,  Morpeth,  who  illume 
These  years,  when  bright  reforms  are  won, 
And  winning, — when  our  nation's  sun, 
Displays  new  splendour  to  mankind,— 
And  Britain's  flag,  in  every  wind, 
With  steamers  'gainst  the  breezes  wend 
Their  liquid  path — to  world's  vast  end, 
To  spread  but  gladsome  liberty, 
And  bid  the  tyrants'  lands  be  free—- 
The regent,  sunk  in  indolence, 
Left  tories  quiet  to  dispense, 
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Affairs  of  state,  just  as  they  listed — 

They  could  not  then,  be  well  resisted — 

Scotland's  few  knights,  of  parliament, 

Were  in  the  hands  of  few,  who  sent 

Men  of  their  kidney — men  they  knew, 

With  few  exceptions,  on  whose  view 

They  firm  relied — opposed  to  rights 

Of  Britons — England's  shades  and  lights. 

Ran  in  same  course — but  little  better, 

The  franchise  seemed,  than,  a  dead  letter!— 

Let  Glasgow,  Manchester,  declare, 

And  Birmingham,  with  its  rich  ware, 

Leeds,  Sheffield,  Paisley,  Hnddersfield, 

Stockport,  and  Halifax,  Sheffield,— 

These  busy  bee-hives!     Memory 

Points  at  these  things.     Reformers  I  ye 

Should  not  forget  them.     Towns  like  these, 

So  healthful  with  the  working  bees, 

Were  overlooked  for  Sarum,  Gatton, 

And  other  places,  all  as  rotten — 

Against  reform  the  duke  was  wroth — 

He  uttered — not  with  dragoon  oath — 

For  oaths  are  vulgar — meaningless, 

Nor  fit  for  gentlemen — much  less. 

For  Christians — but  the  duke  was  hot, 

Against  reform  he  boldly  fought, 

Not  with  the  blade  of  Waterloo — 

That  would  not  suit  his  civil  view — 

He  would  not  grant  reform — not  he — 

Britons  had  just  that  liberty, 

Which  they  could  bear,  and  just  enough — 

Against  reform,  the  duke  was  tough — 

He  would  resist,  till  life  was  o'er 

Reform  upon  Britannia's  shore — 

He  did  resist — he  kept  his  word — 

But  pointless  was  the  warrior's  sword? 

Grey,  and  the  Britons  beat  the  Duke, — 

Napoleon  met  not  such  rebuke 

At  Waterloo,  as  Wellesley  got, 

When  these  three  nations,  nobly  fought 

With  reason's  weapons,  for  reform — 

And  Gatton 's  rooks,  thev  well  did  storm — 
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The  rotten  trees  are  all  cut  down — 
To  other  nests  the  birds  are  flown — 
As  we  shall  find  when  on  that  day 
We  come  with  truth's  plain  rhyming  lay, 
When  millions  battled  in  that  field, 
Which  richer  harvest,  far,  did  yield 
Than  all  that  Nelson  ever  won, 
And  brave,  victorious,  Wellington — 
Who  swept  the  seas — who  swept  the  lands, 
And  scarred  Napoleon's  boldest  bands. 
These  fights  were  bloodless,  Britons'  tights — 
All  for  their  hallowed,  sacred  rights. 
The  tories  pay  the  regent's  debts, 
Out  of  the  Britons'  toils  and  sweats — 
But  common  sense,  and  justice  spurn, 
Such  crooked  acts — while  patriots  learn, 
A  warning  lesson,  not  to  grant,  1 

To  spendthrift  princes,  what  they  want,     > 
When  millions  do  with  hunger  pant!          j 
Why  should  a  drunken  prince,  or  king, 
Or  queen,  or  ruler,  life-blood  wring 
From  out  the  people,  debts  to  pay, 
For  vice  and  folly  ?     Just  men !  say, 
Should  not  the  prince,  as  peasant,  stand 
To  his  own  debts? — Why  should  they  land 
Their  debts  on  us?     Will  Heaven  or  earth 
Approve  such  deeds?     Talk  not  of  birth, 
Of  noble  blood! — 'tis  all  in  vain — 
Virtue  is  noble — vice  the  stain 
Of  human  life — and  vice,  in  kings, 
Is  foulest,  and  most  evil  brings, 
On  nations,  which  no  vicious  prince, 
Can  rule  with  wisdom,  providence! — (84.) 

A  dark  assassin  lifts  his  hand 
A'"j    Against  good  Percival, — whose  bland, 

And  gentle  manners,  morals  wise, 
Made  Britons  mourn  the  sacrifice. 
'Twas  Bellingham,  a  drunken  sot, 
Who  England's  pious  premier  shot, 
In  lobby  of  the  senate  hall. 
In  which  they  found  the  pistol  ball, 
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That  caused  the  life-blood,  out  to  flow, 

And  plunged  the  friends  in  wail  and  wo, 

Of  Percival,  whose  murderer, 

Is  seized  forthwith — when  they  aver, 

He  was  insane — the  fruit  of  drink. 

Britons!  will  ye  a  moment  think, 

Of  this  foul  vice,  and  see  the  bane, 

It  brings  to  Britain.     What  doth  stain, 

And  mar  our  beaut j  like  this  vice! 

How  can  we  stay  it!     What  device, 

Doth  wisdom  teach  to  check  this  crime 

(For  crime  it  is?)     Were  I  to  rhyme, 

And  show  the  cure,  reader!  to  thee, 

I  must  at  once  be  frank  and  free, 

And  plead  for  water — blessed  stream, 

Which  only  can  this  isle  redeem, 

From  drunkard's  path — reformers!  you, 

Should  hold  to  water— doctrines  true, 

Ye  then  will  find,  and  then  will  teach — 

Ye  Christian  pastors!  you  should  preach. 

This  bright  reform — the  brightest  now,l 

That  lifts  in  Britain,,  radiant  brow, 

This  bold  reform,  I  do  avow!  } 

The  British  nation  feels  the  load 

That  presses  on  her — taxes  goad 

To  madness,  many — these  dark  years, 

Eleven,  twelve,  rouse  anxious  fears, 

For  Albion's  peace — her  daughters,  sons, 

Look  on  with  awe.     Not  Wellington's, 

Victorious  prowess,  in  bright  Spain, 

O'er  hosts  of  Gaul,  could  ease  their  pain — 

Of  Talavera  they  had  heard, 

Of  Barossa. — and  how  the  sword 

Of  England  had  at  Badajos, 

And  Albuera — though  with  loss — 

Wild  loss  to  Britain,  won  the  day— 

As,  in  fierce,  Salamanca's  fray, 

And  red  Vittoria — red  with  blood, 

Had,  vengeance  of  the  Gauls  withstood. 

And  made  them  fiy — swift  as  their  heels, 

Could  bear  them  from  those  gory  fields — 
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Britons  had  all  these  stories,  read, 

In  splended  prose,  they  were  arrayed, 

And  muse  of  Scott,  and  Campbell,  sun£, 

These  deeds,  in  England's  boldest  tongue — 

Still,  want  of  trade,  and  want  of  bread, 

And  want  of  clothing,  sunk  the  head, 

Of  Britons,  whose  hard  gains,  these  wars, 

Had  swallowed — Hunger  leaves  its  scars 

Upon  the  soul — they  lodge  within — 

Not  to  be  chased  by  battle's  din, 

By  vanquished,  or  by  victor,  band — 

Relieve  our  wants,  and  then  command 

Our  love  or  joy — but  not  till  then— 

Thus  Britons  felt — and  they  are  men, 

Than  whom  this  earth,  not  braver  hearts 

Can  show.     Napoleon's  cuimiug  arts, 

And  wily  schemes,  in  fierce  decrees, 

Had  done  us  mischief— by  degrees, 

Some  slow,  some  swifter, — ports  are  shut, 

Against  our  isle,  and  soon  a  glut 

Of  goods,  all  beautiful,  are  seen 

Piled  up, — when  to  revenge  the  spleen 

Of  Buonaparte,  an  order  goes 

From  Britain's  lords — -which  turns  to  foes, 

Americans.     It  smote  their  trade, 

And  they  retaliate — and  soon  the  blade 

Is  drawn,  of  war — but  ill  it  brings, 

To  mother,  daughter — This  but  springs 

From  quarrels  in  domestic  life, 

From  parents'  and  from  childrens'  strife. 

On  Britain's,  "Council,  orders,"  see, 

Brougham's  bold  speech,  for  liberty, 

Upon  the  seas,  to  neutral  fleets — 

Castlereagh,  in  this  speech  well  meets, 

That  castigation  richly  due, 

For  he  these  council- orders  drew  — 

Napoleon,  stern,  is  on  his  path 

Through  Russia's  wilds,  in  warrior  wrath, 

Blood  marks  his  course — ambitious  chief! 

What  wert  thou,  but  the  world's  great  thief! 

Thy  marshalls  went  upon  their  knees, 

For  thee,  to  halt — but,  no!  thy  pleas, 
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Were  all  for  war — to  Moscow,  thou, 

Would'st  hie  thee — spite  of  all,  to  show 

Thy  hardened  folly !     Thou,  on  fate — 

Fate  atheistic,  didst  debate 

With  darkened  self,  till  God  resigned 

Thee  to  thy  own  benighted  mind.     (85  ) 

On  moral  truth,  how  blind  thou  wert 

Nor  dare  thy  greatest  friends  assert, 

That,  in  the  truth  of  heavenly  light 

Thy  mind  did  ever  kindle  bright — 

Two  books  were  always  found  with  thee, 

Books  of  sublimest  poetry, 

I  grant — but,  chiefly,  to  this  state 

Of  being,  do  those  books  relate — 

Homer,  and  Ossian — Grecian  bard, 

And  Caledonian,  thy  regard 

Do  claim — and  Plutarch's,  mighty,  "Lives," 

At  times,  fast  bound  thee — Plutarch  gives, 

Pompey,  and  Csesar,  Hannibal, — 

Great  Alexander.  — these  would  call 

Thy  warrior-spirit,  doubtless,  out, 

To  tread,  like  them,  the  martial  route. 

Great  Hannibal  before  thee,  crossed 

(And  by  it  gained  his  country's  boast) 

The  giant  Alps,  against  old  Rome, 

Perhaps,  that  journey,  urged  thy  doom, 

Through  wilds  of  Cossack  land,  to  try, 

New  charms,  in  thy  high  destiny — 

Five  hundred  thousand  Gauls,  destroyed, 

Was  nothing  to  a  mind  devoid 

Of  fellow-feeling! — Glorious  war! 

Ye  gallant  Franks!     Napoleon's  star, 

O!  that  will  gild  your  path  in  death, 

And  quell  your  pains,  in  dying  breath. 

When  Theirs'  pen,  this  theme  takes  up, 

How  brimful  seems  the  blissful  cup, 

In  Frenchmen's  eyes!     But  freedom's  page, 

Will  never  term  Napoleon,  "  Sage" 

Nor  will  the  bards,  who  virtue,  sing, 
Take  him  beneath  their  holy  wing ! — 
Let  atheists  take  him,  if  they  choose, 
And  hug,  thou  him,  earth-worming  muse. 
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Five  hundred  thousand  troops,  and  more, 
With  eighty  thousand  horses,  bore 
Napoleon  on,  in  fighting  mood, 
'Gainst  Alexander,  who  had  stood 
The  friend  of  Britain— faithfully, 
Nor  flinched  in  his  adversity, 
As  Prussia  did,  when  Hanover, 
Was  given,  by  Napoleon,  to  her, — 
As  bribe  against  the  British  isle, 
Which  soon  on  Prussia  did  recoil. 
This  Russian,  army,  was  composed 
Of  many  nations— France  imposed 
On  independence,  of  all  lands, 
Where  she  could,  fix,  her  iron  hands— 
Franks,  Austrians,  Prussians,  Poles,  and  Dutch, 
Italians,  Swiss,  and  Belgians — such, 
With  minor  tribes,  I  cannot  name- 
Marched  with  Napoleon,— dared  not  claim, 
Exemption  from  his  despot- word—  ~ 
He  led  them,  only,  by  the  sword, 
But  Germany,  unfreely,  stirred!  — 
Red  reeking,  Borodino,  comes, 
'Midst  roaring  cannons,  deaf'ning  drums, 
And  clashing  steel— and  music's  voice 
(Adopted  to  beguile  the  choice, 
And  drown  reflection  of  the  mind, 
When  thus  destroying  human  kind  !) 
The  Russians  stood  upon  the  heights. 
All  dauntless  for  the  coming  fights— 
Cutuzoff,  Platoff,  led  them  on, 
Against  the  stern  Napoleon. 
The  Russian  charge,  wild  havoc  made 
On  Gallic  ranks,  who,  undismayed, 
Advanced  to  conflict  with  the  foe, 
Hardy  as  oaks,  whose  spreading  bough, 
Shot  far  on  Moskwa's  rapid  tide, 
Whose  waters  were  with  crimson  dyed 
From  thousands  slain  upon  its  shore, 
Where  cannons  now  unceasing  roar — 
"The  combat  thickens" — fear  prevails 
Among  the  Gauls,  whose  courage  fails, 
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While  Alexander's  bands  advance 

With  lion-strength,  on  those  of  France — 

It  was  a  trembling  moment,  now — 

These  mighty  nations  felt  the  blow, 

As,  one  decisive  of  their  fate — 

For  years  to  come.     It  was  too  late 

For  Gaul  to  retrograde  her  route, 

Where  winter  threatened,  round  about 

Her  camps — and  winter  there  will  smite, 

The  wolf,  and  tiger — lion  fright,  — 

Compel  the  bear  his  cave  to  keep,       ) 

Glad  from  the  tempest  far  to  creep, 

In  ravine,  lonely,  wild  and  deep.—      ) 

The  vultures,  watching  on  their  rocks, 

Or  skimming  'midst  the  raging  shocks, 

Of  wind,  and  hail,  and  frost,  and,  snow, 

Eying  the  Gauls,  on  paths  of  woe, 

Thus,  beasts  and  birds,  their  march  await, 

Should  they  return — which  was  their  fate! 

Napoleon  looked  on  all  these  things — 

In  hope  forlorn,  he  madly  brings 

His  last  reserves,  the  foe  to  face, 

Who  feared  him  not — and  now  we  trace 

The  darkest  scene  of  tragedy 

Of  this  terrific,  rivalry — 

Napoleon,  Murat,  galloped  forth 

With  gallant  Ney,  of  moral  worth, 

Their  troops  to  head  in  closing  scene, 

When  Cutuzoff,  of  valour  keen, 

And  bright-eyed  Platoff,  firm  advance, 

To  meet  aggressive  host  of  France — 

Doubtful,  the  struggle  long  remained, 

Napoleon's  star  at  length  retained 

Its  former  lustre — "  Look!  he  cried, 

The  star  of  Austerlitz!"  and  tried 

By  all  those  arts,  he  knew  too  well, 

To  urge  his  troops  up  that  wild  dell, 

Which  now  they  gained — and  Russians  fled. 

On  route  to  Moscow,  soon  to  shed 

Its  lurid  flames,  the  Gauls  to  smite, 

And  all  their  dreams  of  conquest,  blight! 
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Through  scenes  of  carnage,  heaps  of  slain 
The  Gauls  advance,  to  Moscow's  plain, 
To  that  fair  city  of  the  north 
So  rich,  so  gay, — to  them  henceforth 
The  spot  of  terror — see  those  fires! 
High  bursting  from  a  thousand  spires — 
Napoleon  Wond'ring  at  the  lights, 
That  rose  resplendent,  from  those  sites, 
Of  beauty,  clustering  far  and  wide, 
Was  now  deceived — with  joy  and  pride — 
"These  are  the  bonfires,  Moscow  shows, 
To  hail  our  coming!   Russia  knows 
We  come  as  friends!"     Napoleon  spoke 
These  foolish  words— but  soon  he  woke, 

When  undeceived,  to  other  views 

Moscow  was  burned !     This  was  the  news, 

Brought  by  the  messengers  from  thence— 

To  France  a  dreadful  recompence! 

Read  Count  Segur— study  Lebaum, 

Two  Gallic  writers.     In  their  tome 

Are  pictures  faithful,  graphic  drawn, 

Of  what  they  saw,  at  morning's  dawn, 

Of  sights  enough  to  force  the  tears 

From  fiends,  all  hardened!     Who  that  hears, 

And  reads  these  scenes,  will  praise  that  chief, 

Who  led  Gaul's  bands— "the  world's  great  thief!" 

Ill-fated  Moscow!     Where  are  now 

Thy  thousands  gone!     What  sorrows  flow 

From  bursting  hearts,  their  homes  to  quit, 

And  all  their  sweets!     The  Gauls  now  sit 

Amongst  the  ruins — their  own  deeds, 

The  fruits  of  glory !     Worthless  weeds, 

Are  all  such  fruits.     Ye  people !  why, 

Why  aid  oppressors,  tyranny! 

By  passive  power  break  ye  the  yoke 

Of  warrior  kings,  who  would  provoke 

A  world,  to  arms  man's  blood  to  shed — 

Why  choose  such  men,  for  nation's  head! 

Napoleon,  now  in  trap  is  caught,     (8G.) 

His  glory  wanes,— as  glory  ought, 

Thus  won.  which  riots  in  the  woes 

Of  nations.     Let  the  haughty  foes 
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Of  justice  learn  that  wrath's  in  store 

In  earth,  and  heaven,  on  every  shore, 

For  guilty  slayers  of  their  race, 

Who  fight  and  kill  with  flinty  face ! 

Oaths,  curses,  cannot  quench  the  flames, 

That  rise  aloft,  while  France  exclaims 

In  frantic  grief  against  the  hand, 

That  bore  the  dreadful  fire-brand, 

Through  Moscow's  palaces,  and  towers, 

Her  streets,  her  squares,  and  fragrant  bowers. 

Where  Gauls  expected  snug  to  hive. 

All,  now,  is  o'er!     The  Russians  strive, 

With  feelings  ominous,  to  raise 

New  griefs  for  France,  as  gloomy  days 

Of  surly  winter,  fast  approach, — 

When  waggons,  carts,  and  lordly  coach, 

And  chariots,  framed  by  human  skill 

And  art  consummate,  to  fulfil 

Those  vast  designs,  Napoleon  framed 

In  this  exploit,— but  now  he's  tamed— 

These  are  encumbrance,  in  retreat — 

Few  can  retain  in  them  a  seat — 

The  horses  failed— in  thousands,  died,— 

In  dell,  and  vale,  on  mountain  side— 

Or  buried  were,  alive,  in  snow, 

Or  plunged  in  rivers  deep,  that  flow, 

On  that  wild  route  they  now  retrac'd, 

Close  at  their  heels  by  Cossacks  chased! 

No  page  of  human  grief  and  woe 

Did,  through  all  ages  ever  show, 

Scenes  charged  with  terror  such  as  these, 

Which  do  the  fighting  Frenchmen  seize. 

One  captain  in  their  host,  my  muse 

Shall  not  omit,  whose  gen'rous  views, 

And  bright  humanity  have  won 

Affection,  wide— Ney!  valour  shone, 

In  acts  humane,  in  all  thy  course, 

Of  homeward  path,  in  beauteous  force! 

Thee  Marshall  Ney!  have  brilliant  pens, 

Extolled  o'er  Europe.     Foes  and  friends, 

Lament  thy  death.     On  Wellington, 

Much  blame  they  cast.     The  fat  Bourbon, 
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The  Eighteenth  Louis,  acted  wrong, 

In  seeking  for  thy  death,  so  strong — 

Ney  went,  when  all  the  nation,  went, 

To  meet  Napoleon,  as  he  bent, 

His  steps  to  Paris,  from  exile, 

Of  Elba,  that,  now,  famous  isle — 

A  word  from  Wellington — a  look, 

Had  saved  brave  Ney.     But  England's  duke 

Gave,  then,  no  sign  of  sympathy, 

For  one  of  mild  humanity! 

Is  it  that  battles  steel  the  heart, 

And  make  us,  from  that  line  depart, 

Which  bland  affection,  justice,  love 

Of  mankind,  ever  tend  to  move? 

Homeward,  slow  march  the  beaten  Franks 

But  daily  thinning  are  their  ranks — 

Desertion,  famine,  frost,  and  snow, 

And  Russian  sword,  destroy  the  foe — 

Through  frightful  ravines,  snow-filled  dells 

Where  Cossacks  watched,  with  chilling  yells, — 

O'er  moors,  where  wolves,  all  hungry  sought 

Their  prey,  and  where  wild  vultures  fought 

For  life's  existence,  might  be  seen 

Some  hapless  band — a  mere  gangrene, 

Of  that  proud  host  that  lately  trod, 

Against  the  laws,  of  man  and  God, 

The  plains  of  Russia,  to  invade 

The  rights  of  others — be  afraid 

Ambitious  warriors!  of  that  might, 

Which  did  these  vaunting  Frenchmen  smite! 

Vittoria  battle,  drives  from  Spain, 
.A*  "*    The  men  of  Gaul — in  this  campaign 

The  British  duke  bore  all  away, 
Victorious  he,  in  every  fray — 
Napoleon  still  refuseth  peace — 
Though  terms  were  offered.     No  release 
To  bleeding  Europe  cometh  yet — 
Nations  are  arming — on  they  set, 
To  work  of  death,  till  Leipsic  fight 
Quelled  the  proud  Gauls;  and  Allies'  might 
Is  felt  in  France,  and  Paris  now 
Is  in  their  hands.     This  heavy  blow, 
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Restored  the  Bourbons  to  that  throne, 

Which  late  Napoleon  called  his  own. 

To  Elba's  isle,  that  chief  they  send, 

Who  did  so  long  the  nations,  rend, — 

And  built  up  thrones,  and  thrones  destroyed, 

As  if  but  toys— to  be  annoyed ! 

Good  Romilly,  unwearied,  strives 

18 H    ^ur  ^aws  *°  meilfl'  and  n°bly>  gives 

His  patriot  hours,  and  pen,  and  tongue, 
To  aid  improvements — 'gainst  the  strong, 
And  selfish  strivings  of  the  foes 
Of  truth  and  justice,  who  oppose 
Reforms!  however  just  and  right — 
In  bigot-hate,  and  puny  spite — 
How  foolish !  yet  these  foolish  things, 
Are  daily  seen,  and  life's  best  springs 
Are  weakened  by  corruption's  hand, 
Which  ruins  many  a  blissful  land — 
Peace  sounds  her  silver  trumpet,  through, 
Late  bleeding  Europe,  to  renew, 
Old  friendships,  princes,  kings,  arrive 
In  England,  and  strong  proof  they  give, 
Of  high  regards  for  Albion's  isle, 
Where  peace,  all  lovely,  now  did  smile. 
Bland  Alexander,  Russia's  chief, 
Platoff,  and  Blucher,  seek  relief 
From  battle  toils—and  Prussia's  king, 
And  valiant  Bulow,  with  them  bring — 
Illustrious  strangers,  who  had  borne 
Strong  hand  the  tide  of  war  to  turn, 
And  check  that  spirit,  nought  could  chain, 
Till  vanquished  on  the  Russian  plain, 
The  British  regent  hailed  his  guests, 
And  long  continued,  strong  requests, 
Of  invitations,  through  the  land, 
To  dinners,  soirees,  do  command 
Attention  kind,  to  mighty  men, 
High-gifted  strangers,  who  had  then, 
Come  o'er  the  flood,  from  many  a  shore, 
Our  isle  to  view,— when  battle's  roar 
Had  ceased  abroad,  and  France  was  taught 
By  lessons  terrible,  she  ought, 
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To  curb  her  war-reins—live  by  trade 
And  honest  commerce— not  degrade 
Herself  and  others,  by  fell  acts, 
All  writ  in  blood,  where  man  exacts, 
From  harmless  thousands,  thousand  wrongs, 
In  spite  of  war's  applauding  songs, 
What  groans,  and  moans,  of  crimsoned  lands, 
All  desolate,  by  warrior  brands! 
Britain!  canst  thou  plead  guiltless  here! 
Ah  no!  shed  thou  the  penance  tear     (87.) 
The  regent,  George— a  gentleman- 
Politest  of  the  polished  clan, 
Formed  in  the  school  of  Chesterfield, 
A  perfect  model  he  is  held, 
(But  not  in  morals)  to  direct 
The  outward  man,  to  stand  erect- 
To  stand  at  ease—to  smile— to  charm — 
To  captivate— delight— to  warm 
The  list'ner's  ear,  and  soul,  and  heart, — 
This,  George  once  did,  from  faults  apart— 
He  looked  around,  on  every  guest — 
And  did  his  utmost  to  arrest 
The  stranger's  love,  while  tarried  they 
Within  his  court— too  frank  and  gay— 
Too  showy,  gaudy,  splendid,  pompous, 
For  which  in  faith,  they  well  did  tax  us! 
To  Platoff,  Blucher,  men  whose  fire 
The  Franks  had  roused,  to  deepest  ire, 
By  cruelties,  indignities, 
Inflicted  on,  their,  'lorn  countries, 
The  regent  paid  attention  kind, 
Which  left  impressions  on  their  mind, 
Through  after  life— to  latest  years, 
If  true  are  nation's  chroniclers — 
Blucher  and  Platoff,  were  the  friends, 
Of  generous  freedom.     History  lends 
Her  warning  voice— she  tells  that  he, 
Brave  Blucher,  did  most  faithfully, 
In  dying  day  speak  in  the  ear, 
Of  Prussia's  king— a  lesson  dear 
To  liberty.     He  told  his  prince 
To  keep  his  word— and  not  dispense 
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With  sacred  promise,  he  had  made, 
To  Prussia's  people,  when  his  head 
Was  humbled  by  Napoleon, 
To  grant  them  freedom,  when  his  throne 
Should  rescued  be,  from  Gallic  yoke — 
Blucher  did  this— He  nobly  spoke 
These  views  to  Frederick,  in  that  hour, 
When  truth,  oft,  brightest  charms  doth  pour 
Upon  the  soul— the  hour  when  masks 
Are  off  the  heart— and  this  world's  tasks, 
Are  done  for  ever— Blucher,  knew, 
What  Frederick  promised— is  it  true, 
The  king  forgot  his  royal  word? 
And  Prussia,  then,  was  ruled  by  sword? 
Sword  is  the  rule,  in  every  land, 
Where  kings  can  do,  what  they  command, 
Against  their  people's  honest  will, 
Aided  by  courtier's,  cunning  skill. 
Blucher !  all-honoured  be  thy  name. 
And  may  thy  race  possess  that  flame 
Of  freedom,  kindled  strong  in  thee — 
May  glorious  Prussia  soon  be  free ! 
There  was  a  vast  assembly  here, 
The  British  capital  to  cheer- 
Princes,  and  captains,  famed  in  writ- 
Sages,  and  poets,  great  in  wit— 
The  eloquent,  from  distant  shores,— 
From  where  sweet  Rhine,  now  loudly  roars, 
Now,  glides  in  grandeur,  majesty, 

Amidst  great  nature's  scenery, 

From  where  the  mighty  Danube  rolls, 

From  Vistula,  (the  stream  of  Poles.) 

That  blesses  Warsaw— old  Cracow, 

Receives  Bug  river— then  doth  flow 

To  Baltic  sea  by  Dantzic's  town, — 

(A  trading  spot  of  high  renown) 

From  thence,  these  kings  and  captains  came, 

Allured  by  England's  mighty  name, 

And  from  vast  Wolga— Russia's  flood! 

Three  thousand  miles,  in  course,  through  rude, 

And  polished  tribes, 'of  varied  tongues, 

And  varied  creeds— to  which  belongs, 
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The  Christian,  Pagan,  Koran,  code, 

In  forms  of  worship  every  mode ; 

From  Don,  bold  Platoif  s  native  stream, 

(Tanais,  of  poet's,  classic  dream.) 

From  Seine,  and  Rhone,  and  Tiber's  shores, 

"  Rivers  of  song,"  whose  beauty  pours, 

A  gladness,  which  they,  well  can  prize, 

Who  con  sweet  Virgil,  and  whose  eyes, 

On  Fenelon's,  immortal  page — 

(The  Christian,  orator,  and  sage — ) 

Have  ever  feasted— from  those  climes 

And  rivers,  come  these  men.     My  rhymes, 

Must  now,  unfold  what  they  had  seen, 

And  many  of  them  mingled  keen, 

From  mingled  motives,  in  those  scenes, 

Writ  in  their  heart's  core, — by  whose  means, 

Their  homes  were  blasted,  or  were  blest— 

Their  countries  sacked,  or  raised  to  rest— 

Their  story,  told  on  banks  of  Thames, 

Second  to  none,  in  glorious  claims, — 

For  classic  fame,  and  verdant  spots, 

The  scene  of  Pope's,  and  Milton's,  thoughts,  v 

Thus,  they — "Ye  Britons!  we  are  come, 

To  see  your  isle,  from  many  a  home, 

We  come,  your  British  lands  to  see, 

Lands  of  the  brave,  and  frank,  and  free! 

We  oft  have  trod,  wide  gory  fields, 

In  distant  lands,  whose  story  yields, 

To  you  deep  interest,  to  us  joy, 

But  not  unmixed  with  sad  alloy — 

The  scenes  of  slaughter,  savage  strife, 

Where  thousands  freely  poured  out  life, 

Our  eyes  have  seen,  our  hands  have  felt 

Where  man,  on  brother  man,  has  dealt. 

Death-blows,  whose  fruits  sad  widows  feel  — 

Which  orphans,  by  their  looks,  reveal! 

On  Lodi's  bridge,  by  Adda's  banks, 

We  saw  the  fight,  where  frightful  blanks, 

Were  made  'mong  Gauls,  and  Austrian  hosts 

Where  fierce  Napoleon,  led,  whose  posts 

Were  oft  drove  back,  but  all  in  vain — 

The  Gauls  triumphed— and  blood  did  stain, 
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That  river,  to  whose  mournful  sound, 
Death-cries  are  heard,  from  thousands  round, 
Wurmzer,  Alvinzi,  led  'gainst  Gaul,_ 
Brave  were  these  chiefs,  whose  feats  recal, 
Two  heroes,  who,  for  Austria  vied, 
With  mightiest,  in  her  roll  of  pride — 
Napoleon  hardly  pressed  was  here, 
The  victory  to  him,  cost  most  dear— 
As  did  Marengo,  Austerlitz, 
Wagram,  and  Jena— heavy  hits, 
Which  raised  the  widow's  moan  in  France, 
Britons !  a  moment  let  us  glance, 
At  Dresden,  Leipzic,— there  we  saw, 
The  mighty,  fall— nor  will  we  draw, 
The  curtain  o'er  those  fields  of  gore, 
In  Russia,  when  Napoleon  bore, 
His  eagles,  through  those  northern  climes, 
The  scenes  of  Gallia's,  woes,  and  crimes  : 
0  happy  Britons  I  free  your  isle, 
Has  been  from  blood— upon  your  soil 
How  safe  are  you — how  greatly  blest! 
No  hostile  army  could  molest 
Your  quiet  homes— your  Nelson  stood, 
The  guardian  of  the  briny  flood, 
And  Collingwood,  and  Wellington, 
For  you  have  mighty  triumphs  won!" 
Thus  did  these  strangers,  then,  express, 
Their  feelings  strong— nor  Britons  less, 
Felt  for  the  men,  who  were  their  guests, 
When  Europe  from  war's  horrors,  rests. 
Peace  welcomed  was  by  bursting  joy, 
Through  all  the  land— bright  pens  employ 
The  poet's  skill,  while  trade  revives, 
And  commerce,  now,  unshackled  thrives—- 
The "Comet,"  steamer,  has  been  tried, 
Two  years  upon  romantic  Clyde, 
Through  glens,  and  lakes,  she  finds  her  way, 
To  Inverness—town,  blythe,  and  gay! 
With  thy  permission,  reader!  we 
Will  have  a  page,  whose  theme  shall  be 
Proud  British  authors,  who  have  shed, 
A  glorious  charm,  which  yet  shall  spread, 
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And  bless  mankind,  through  lasting  years, 

Quicken  their  joys,  and  quell  their  fears — 

In  this,  long,  reign — great  Johnson  lived, 

From  whom  our  language  has  derived, 

New  force,  and  meaning,  strength,  and  light, — 

Vigour,  and  beauty,  which  invite 

The  ardent  youth  to  scan  it  well, 

And  on  its  graphic  glories,  dwell. 

Johnson!  thy  dictionary  tells, 

And  "Poet's  Lives,"  where  wisdom  dwells — 

And,  with  thy  "Rambler,  Idler,"  we 

Enjoy  rich  feast — feasting  with  thee, 

Great  sage,  and  moralist,  sublime, 

Whose  labours  bless  the  British  clime. 

Not  less  in  intellect,  than  heart- 
In  Christian  truth  thou  .hadst  a  part — 

The  sceptics  had  no  chance  with  thee, 

For  their  dark  doctrines.     Thou,  couldst  see, 

Their  sophistry,  and  trace  its  wiles, 
'Midst  polished  style,  and  honied,  smiles! 
Gibbon,  and  Hume,  and  Robertson, 

Smollet,  and  Goldsmith— how  they,  shone, 

In  beauteous  words,  of  brilliant  gems — 

Of  lore  historic!     In  their  streams, 

Of  classic  eloquence,  we  glide, 

Enraptured,  as  with  sweet  springtide, 

By  themes  and  characters,  they  show, 

In  pages  which  unceasing  glow ! 

'Tis  true — and  youth,  1  here  would,  warn, 

Hume,  Gibbon,  do,  at  times,  but  scorn, 

The  page  of  God  — In  this  1  praise 

Them  not, — but  while  I  strongly  raise 

My  voice  against  their  sceptic  creed, 

For  sacred  truth,  I  must  concede 

To  their  high  merits,  genius  bright, 

And  learning  vast,  that,  which  is  right. 

Beattie,  and  Blair,  Reid,  Simpson,  More, 

Born  on  the  Caledonian  shore, 

With  Brown  and  Campbell,  claim  a  niche.  — 

All  honoured  men — in  talents  rich  — 

Varied,  as  useful — Herschel  rose, 

Astronomy's  high  charms,  he  shows, 
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In  world's  above,  and  world,  below, 

Man's  heart  to  raise  —  and  bid  him  glow 

O'er  nature's  works  —  works,  all  divine, 

Wisdom  to  learn  —  where  wonders  shine. 

Rennie,  and  Watt,  and  Henrj  Bell 

Birkbeck  and  Napier,  Telford,  tell, 

What  Britain  owes  to  genius,  rare, 

Scotland,  thj  gifted  sons,  these  were  ! 

Thou,  David  Dale,  of  Lanark  Mills! 

On  Clyde,  whose  roaring  torrent  fills 

The  mind  with  awe,  —  shalt  have  a  line,  — 

In  "Glorious  Isle,"  —  those  works  of  thine,  -r- 

Founder  and  owner  —  speak  of  thee, 

And,  long,  thy  honoured  memory, 

Will  cherish'd  be,  in  that  bold  place, 

Of  cotton  mills,  the  pride  and  grace  ! 

Where  nature,  in  her  grand  attire, 

Courts  strangers,  countless,  to  admire 

Those  rocks,  and  woods,  and  water  falls, 

Whose  everlasting  thunder  calls 

On  man  his  Maker  to  adore, 

And  laud  that  Hand,  whose  bounteous  store, 

Fills  the  wide  sea,  and  glads  the  earth, 

Since  nature  had  its  august  birth  — 

Dale,  was  the  founder,  with  Arkwright, 

Of  cotton  trade,  whose  fabrics  bright, 

Of  every  colour,  fit  all  climes, 

Or  hot,  or  cold  —  all  coming  times  — 

From  where  the  Indian  sun  displays, 

His  scorching  power,  his  burning  rays, 

To  where,  adventured  gallant  Ross, 

In  regions  where  the  mountains  toss, 

In  solemn  grandeur,  from  the  sea, 

Congealed  from  frost's  intensity  — 

In  Glasgow,  and  in  Manchester, 

These  manufactures,  which  confer, 

On  boundless  millions,  clothing,  food, 

Rose  first  —  and,  here,  they  yet  have  stood 

Their  ground—  no  rivals  can  surpass,      ) 

These  towns,  for  ware?,  of  every  grace,  > 

Which  from  the  cotton-tree  we  trace.    ) 
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But  Robert  Burns !   thou  wondrous  bard ! 

Who  has  not  of  thy  greatness  heard ! 

Majestic  ploughman!   London's  vales, 

Where  Coila  rolls,  will  of  thy  wails, 

In  "Highland  Mary,"  long  declare  — 

I've  trod  that  spot,  where  he  did  share, 

With  "  Mary  dear,"  that  parting  day — 

That  spot,  which  they,  in  shining  May, 

Selected,  bibles  to  exchange, 

As  lovers  do,  not  to  estrange 

From  either,  vows,  this  act  implies, 

By  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  skies, — 

And,  in  His  name,  who  form'd,  all  worlds, 

And  bids  them  roll — whose  thunder  hurls 

The  tyrant  from  his  blood-built  throne, 

As  in  Napoleon's  case  we  own! 

Burns!  "man"  was  never,  "made  to  mourn,"     (88.) 

God  made  him  perfect — tho'  man  spurn, 

His  Maker's  laws,  good,  wise,  and  just, ) 

And  lies  for  these,  he  makes  his  trust !  [- 

This,  causes  mourning — ever  must!        ) 

Glasgow,  of  Adam  Smith  can  boast, 

Whose  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  studied  most 

By  Peel  and  Russell,  formed  their  schemes 

For  trade's  expansion.     No  wild  dreams 

Are  Smith's.     He  saw  in  mirror  clear, 

The  rights  of  nations — well  could  steer 

Unscathed  by  party  spirit,  free 

To  teach  the  rulers,  what  should  be 

Their  guide,  'tween  other  lands,  and  ours, 

Where  bounteous  nature,  richly  pours 

Its  blessings,  far  as  sun-beams  tread 

The  parent  earth — verdure  to  shed, 

And  bid  the  fruits  and  flowers  rise, 

To  make  the  world  a  paradise! 

No  wicked  corn-laws,  from  his  pen, 

One  ray  of  hope,  can  catch.     The  men, 

Who  draw  these  lines  to  cramp  the  zeal, 

Of  manly  intercourse,  should  feel, 

The  bitter  fruits  of  their  own  creed,     I 

Founded  in  error,  fed  by  greed  /-       (89.) 

Monopolists!  take  timely  heed!  ) 
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Nature,  and  revelation,  join,—- 
Reason  and  justice,  here  combine  — 
Kind  heaven,  and  needy  earth,  unite, 
Against  monopoly  they  fight — ! 
Why  should  few  hundred,  dukes  and  lords, 
And  country  squires,  to  gorge  their  boards, 
Why  should  this  handful  legislate, — 
And  pass  those  acts,  which  do  create, 
The  bread  of  scarcity,  t.o  those 
Hard-taxed  millions,  who  compose, 
The  strength,  the  glory,  and  renown, 
Of  Britain's  isle,  and  Britains*  crown? 
Are  these  not  facts  ?  Peel !  fight  it  out — 
'Gainst  whig  and  tory,  be  thou  stout — 
'Gainst  Buckingham,  and  Richmond,  stand, 
They  are  light  mettle  in  thy  hand — 
And  "Cayley's  letter,"  to  Lord  John  — 
(That  little  lord,  but  valiant  one  !) 
Mind  not  such  pointless  things  as  these, 
Russell  and  Peel,  can,  witli  much  ease, 
Repeal  those  laws,  which  gender  strife, 
And  much  embitter  Britons'  life — 
Those  hateful  corn  laws  God  will  blast, 
His  breath  is  sternly  on  them  cast! 
Monopolists  are  friends  to  war, 
They  stir  up  strife,  and  woe  afar— 
They  mar  the  works,  of  God  and  man, 
They  fight  'gainst  Heaven's  eternal  plan- 
All  kind,  benevolent,  and  wise, 
With  nations  all,  to  sympathize. 
Can  we  expect  that  other  shores?, 
Far  as  the  ocean-billow  roars, 
Our  curious  wares,  so  beauteous, 
AVill  take,  unless  they  sell  to  us, 
Theirs,  in  return,  be  what  they  may ! 
Greedy  monopolists!  array 
Your  arguments,  if  ye  have  any, 
Fit  to  be  heard,— toll  us,  how  many, 
And  bright,  they  are,  to  win  our  love? 
All  eloquent,  will  Norfolk  move 
By  "curry  powder"  hungry  bellies? 
For  beef-steaks,  he  would  give  us  jellies, 
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For  sound  potatoes,  fine  saw-dust ! 

Oh!  with  what  eager,  burning  gust, 

Would  Britain's  lion-workmen,  seize 

These  Norfolk  viandsl  pork,  beef,  cheese, 

Bread;  butter,  mutton,  bacon-ham, 

The  peasants  hate!     Great  Buckingham  ! 

NewCastle's  Duke!     Wise  Winchelsea! 

Instructed  Richmond!     Miles!  yo  see 

What  Robert  Peel  is  doing  now — 

And  "little  John,"  will  with  him  glow 

With  holy  ardour,  you  to  smite, 

And  put  this  injured  nation  right! 

Your  much  beloved,  just,  corn-law, 

Well  nigh,  to  ruin,  now  doth  draw,— 

Long,  ere  this  volume  sees  the  world,      | 

It  will,  be  to  destruction  hurled,  >  (90.) 

And  free-trade  banners,  be  unfurled  I      ) 

Free  commerce!  mighty  is  thy  charm, 

Mankind  to  raise,  and  hate,  disarm 

Of  all  its  mischief,  and  its  ire, 

While  nations  friendly,  do  aspiro 

To  aid  each  other — give  and  take — 

And  thus  the  gen'rous  purpose  wake 

In  human  breasts,  those  ends  to  gain, 

Which  Heaven  inspires— and  peace  maintain, 

Through  all  the  nations  linked  together, 

By  steam-ships,  as  by  golden  tether! 

Delightful  links!     To  Watt  and  Bell, 

(Great  names  on  whom  I  love  to  dwell) 

To  Wood,  and  Napier— Glasgow's  men, 

Mechanic  lights,  who  yet  remain, 

We  owe  these  nation-binding  links. 

What  care  we  what  sage  Norfolk  thinks, 

Of  "curry-powder!" — let  him  take  it, 

And  have  his  fill!— Who  will  him  grudge  it? 

Peel!  give  us  bread,  and  meal,  and  beef, 

Low,  as  our  wages— This  relief, 

We  need — The  men  of  thousand  pounds, 

Sterling  per  day — (how  strange  it  sounds, 

This  gorgeous  wealth!)  should  not  disdain, 

To  listen,  when  the  poor  complain, 
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Nor  should  they  lend  the  adder's  ear, 

To  those  who  famine,  have  to  fear! — 

Let  Britain's  Dukes  on  Erin  look — 

There  hunger  dwells  in  mud-built  nook — 

Deep  grief  in  many  a  noble  heart, 

Which  bids  the  briny  tear  to  start, 

In  mother's  eye,  her  child  to  see, 

Thus  smit  with  hopeless  poverty! 

The  father,  too, — he  little  says, 

But  feels  the  more — He  hopes  and  prays 

For  better  times,  for  brighter  hours, 

When  he,  beneath  sweet  sunny  bowers, 

Shall  yet  rejoice,  in  lark's  first  lay, 

Hailing  the  sun's  young  virgin  ray! 

Nobles  of  Britain!  be  not  proud, — 

Do  not  disdain  the  starving  crowd — 

Your  interest,  bound  up,  is  in  theirs. 

God  sees,  well  how  the  poor  man  fares. 

He  will  redress  their  every  wrong, 

Against  their  foes,  however  strong! 

The  Lord  omnipotent  maintains, 

The  world's  great  pillars.     Justice  reigns, 

And  universal  truth,  still  guides, 

The  winds,  the  waves,  the  sweeping  tides. 

Priestley,  and  Charitley,  Davy,  grace 

This  period — men  in  whom  we  trace 

Lines  of  great  genius,  in  those  arts 

Which  polish  life — whose  light,  imparts 

True  pleasure,  'midst  man's  daily  toil, 

To  smooth  the  rough,  and  thorny  soil, 

Where  mortals  labour  for  the  bread, 

With  hand,  and  mind,  and  clear  head — 

Priestley !  they  persecuted  thee, 

Because  of  thy  theology— 

The  Birmingham  wild  mob,  did  this, 

They  burned  thy  books,  and  thou,  for  peace, 

Didst  fly  o'er  wide  Atlantic's  wave, 

Wast  welcomed,  there,  by  good  and  brave, 

And  truly  wise,  while  England's  priests, 

The  well  paid  parsons — palace  guests, 

But  idle  drones — were  left  to  muse 

O'er  their  own  deeds.     Should  I  refuse, 
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To  record  here,  that  priests,  well  feel, 

Well  clothed,  well  housed,  'tis  writ,  did  aid 

This  genteel  mob,  of  Birmingham, 

To  chase  wise  Priestley  from  his  home, 

And  burn  his  library,  rare — 

And  why?  because  he  did  declare, 

Same  views,  which  Price  and  Lindsey  held, 

And  Aspland,  Belsham.     God  has  sealed, 

By  "signs  infallible,"  his  ire, 

Against  all  those  who  shall  aspire, 

To  judge  their  fellows,  for  that  day, 

When  Christ  will  sit,  in  dread,  array, 

To  give  mankind  their  just  reward — 

And  He,  alone,  hath  this  award ! 

Bigots,  fanatics,  cannot  be, 

Umpires  for  God's  eternity! 

Priestley  was  wise,  in  learned  lore, 

The  greatest  chemist,  on  our  shore — 

But  blushing  shame  is  on  my  cheek, 

To  think,  that  such  a  man  must  seek, 

Against  his  wish,  in  foreign  lands, 

A  home, — drove  hence,  by  wily  hands! 

Not  Priestley's  Christian  creed  is  mine — 

His  views  religious,  I  decline — 

But  persecution  is  the  foe, 

Of  truth  and  virtue,  none  can  know, 

The  heart,  but  He  who  made  its  springs  — 

The  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  King  of  kings!     (92.) 

He  only,  can  the  heart  discern — 

Before  whose  throne  the  angels  burn 

With  holy  ardour,  who  convey 

The  heavenly  messages,  with  gay, 

And  rapid  wing,  from  clime  to  clime, 

In  modern,  as  in  ancient  time! 

Good  bishop  Porteous,  doctor  Parr, 

Kirk  White,  and  Garrick,  Kemble,  share 

High  homage,  vari'd  by  men's  views 

And  tastes — nor  should  my  willing  muse, 

Omit  bold  Bruce,  who  journeyed  far, 

And  Mungo  Park,  a  Scottish  star 

Of  enterprise — To  these,  our  isle 

Indebted  is — They  spared  no  toil, 
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No  danger,  to  increase  the  stores, 

Of  knowledge  for  the  British  shores. " 

Through  Abyssinian  clime,  brave  Bruce, 

Bj  Egypt's  Nile,  to  trace  its  source, 

Pursued  his  steps  with  lion  front, 

And  left  on  record,  true  account, 

Of  manners,  customs,  of  those  lands, 

All  strange  to  us.     His  book  demands 

Youth's  study,  and  it  will  repay 

Their  trouble,  by  its  spirit,  gay, 

And  lively — but  to  morals  pure, 

Formed  on  God's  code,  which  shall  endure — 

The  paths,  by  Mungo  Park  pursued, 

Were  Gambia's  flood,  through  Afric  rude, 

And  Niger's  river — to  survey 

Its  fountains  wild,  that  Britons  may, 

In  future,  days,  these  climes  traverse, 

In  spreading  know]edge,  trade,  commerce. 

The  object,  good,  and  just,  and  wise, 

Was  worth  a  nation's  enterprise. 

The  moral  hero  lost  his  life — 

'k  Far,  far  avsay  from  sister,  wife, 

No  friend  to  wipe  his  dying  eye, 

No  mother  with  a  heaving  sigh," 

To  watch  his  close,  in  foreign  land, 

Murdered,  and  pierced,  on  savage  strand! 

He,  looking  out,  one  day  beheld, 

All  in  a  lone,  and  desert  field, 

A  beauteous  daisy  rising  fair — 

One  daisy,  in  the  desert  drear — 

Will  God,  said  he,  this  flower  so  bless, 

And  raise  it  in  this  wilderness, 

All  lovely,  to  my  languid  eye, 

And  will  he  leave  me  here  to  die? 

The  words  no  sooner  left  his  tongue,    . 

Than  woman's  voice  was  heard  in  song — 

The  negro  women's  lay  he  heard — 

New  life  it  gave  him — soon  their  word, 

Struck  on  his  ear,  the  smoke  arose, 

From  a  rude  hut,  in  which  his  woes 

Were  quenched — and  milk  and  cakes  were  spread, 

To  "cheer  the  white  man."     Tears  were  shed, 
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By  women  o'er  their  ditty  wild, 
As  stranger's  sorrows  they  beguiled— 
Tears  of  pity  from  that  race, 
That  infidels  would  fain  disgrace, 
As  nature's  brutes! — but  brutal  they, 
Who  reason  in  this  sceptic  way! 
Humanity  is  nature's  charm, 
And  who  the  negro  can  disarm, 
Of  this  sublime,  and  moral  trait. — 
Well  would  it  be  for  those  who  prate, 
Themselves  to  show,  the  Christian  grace, 
Of  this  insulted,  trodden  race, — 
Who  yet  will  rise  when,  Voltaire's  school, 
And  all  who  claim  that  witty  fool, 
Immoral  baboon,  as  their  god, 
Shall  lie  beneath  forgotten  clod. 
Where  Park  was  murdered,  soon  shall  rise, 
A  moral,  fruitful  paradise — 
The  Gambia's  stream — and  Congo's  course, 
And  Niger's  line,  shall  feel  the  force, — 
The  moral  power  of  Briton's  zeal, 
Their  many,  ancient  wounds  to  heal — 
Denham,  and  Clapperton  and  Salt, 
Bold  Laing  and  Brown,  have  left  result 
Of  weary  journeys,  through  this  clime, 
To  aid  the  Christians  through  all  time, 
And  guide  the  pioneer  of  light, 
To  cast  his  seed,  on  left,  and  right, 
Which  God  will  bless  in  coming  years, 
And  dry  sad  Ethiopia's  tears!     (92.) 
The  lion  quits  his  lair  again — 
The  war -trump,  sounds  on  hill  and  plain- 
The  Exile  comes  from  Elba's  isle, 
And  lands  upon  the  Gallic  soil. 
Through  towns  and  provinces,  he  speeds, 
And  Paris  soon  his  purpose  reads. 
Napoleon  knew  the  soldiers'  hearts — 
Leaned  to  him — and  he,  quick,  imparts 
His  great  designs  to  them,  and  gains 
Their  aid,  for  him,  on  battle  plains. 
They  dreamed  with  him,  of  conquests  vast, 
Amidst  the  sweeping,  furious  blast, 
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Which  he  would  raise,  to  win  that  crown, 

Which  he  and  soldiers,  called  his  own — 

The  Bourbons  fled,  as  he,  advanced, 

Their  armies  wheeled  about — Entranced 

Within  his  wiles,  the  warrior's  live, 

But  as  his  tools — with  him  they  strive, 

Against  the  tide,  with  tiger-force, 

His  despot  doctrines  to  enforce. 

The  Britons,  Austrians,  Prussians,  hie, 

With  Russia's  masses,  at  the  cry 

Of  war, — with  Dutch  and  Belgian,  bands, 

To  Waterloo,  they  bring  those  brands — 

Which  only  rested  one  short  year, 

Unstained  with  blood.     Napoleon,  here, 

Hastes  with  his  men,  well  armed  and  clad, 

To  try  their  strength,  with  those  who  had, 

At  Dresden,  Leipzic,  made  them  feel, 

The  power  of  war's  avenging  steel — 

The  cannons,  forged,  for  death  and  wrath, 

Soon,  make  themselves  a  frightful  path, 

Through  ranks  of  mortals,  who,  too  fond, 

Have  been,  with  tyrants  to  respond — 

And  do  the  dreadful  work  of  death 

On  countless  hosts  who  part  with  breath, 

All  thoughtless,  of  that  great  command, 

"Thou  shalt  not  kill."     June  comes — the  brand 

Is  lifted,  by  Napoleon,  first, 

On  Prussia's  host.     The  fury  burst 

In  deadly  force  where  Blucher  led, 

And  soon  those  fields  are  crimson 'd  red 

Wild  was  the  onset— France  prevailed 

The  first  two  days,  though  sore  assailed 

Were  her  best  troops,  led  on  by  Ney, 

And  Bertrand,  Davoust,  whose  essay, 

Beneath  Napoleon's  piercing  eye, 

Was  hard  on  Prussia's  chivalry — 

The  cannons'  roar,  in  Brussels  heard, 

Assured  the  Belgians  that  the  sword, 

And  murdering  gun  were  busy  then 

In  Waterloo's  devoted  plain — 

The  Brunswick,  Duke,  first  catched  the  sound, 

Then,  Wellington,  heard  the  rebound, 
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"  It  is— it  is  the  opening  roar," 

And  swift  they  mounted— off  they  bore, 

On  morn  of  eighteenth  day  of  June, 

To  fight,  where  Brunswick,  saw  no  moon! 

He  fell,  in  combat  with  the  foe, 

His  black-cloth 'd  troops,  soon  lying  low, 

Stern,  give  not,  and  no  quarter,  take, 

Such  was  the  spirit  now  awake! 

In  brooding  o'er  the  Prussian  woes, 

Inflicted  by  their  Gallic  foes — 

The  Britons,  and  their  allies  press 

Upon  the  Gauls— each  did  distress, 

Again,  again,  antagonist 

And  neither  party  would  desist! 

Napoleon,  now,  contends  with  one, 

Who  had  his  marshalls,  all,  undone,— 

Who  never  from  the  field  was  driven, 

In  India,  Spain,  where  he  had  striven, 

"The  hero  of  a  hundred  fights" — 

Napoleon  was  the  last  who  slights, 

Reflections,  such  as  these,  which  bear 

Upon  the  changes  of  the  war— 

The  allied  leader,  Wellington, 

Neglected  not  Napoleon— 

He  knew,  ackowledged,  well,  his  might, 

His  eagle-glance,  his  genius  bright, 

The  former  victories  he  had  won, 

At  Lodi,  Jena,  where  his  sun, 

As,  at  red  Austerlitz,  was  clear, 

Then,  in  his  palmy,  proud,  career — 

Where  Austria,  and  proud  Prussia  fell, 

And  stern-souled  Russia  read  the  spell 

That  urged  the  Corsican  to  try 

The  northern  clime,  for  victory — 

He  tried  it,_ half  a  million  Frank?, 

And  allies,  perished  in  those  pranks, 

So  mad,  so  wicked,  and  so  vain — 

Which  fain  these  Frenchmen  would  maintain  — 

Both  chiefs  were  eyed,  with  nation's  awe, 

Nearer  and  nearer  still  they  draw 

In  deadly  combat  round  that  square 

Where  eye-balls  fierce,  on  eye-balls,  glare! 
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1 1  was  an  awful  hour  of  eve, 
When  dread  suspense  did  almost  cleave 
The  heart  asunder  of  the  bold, 
While  cannons'  thunder  madly  rolled- 
Each  party  thought  the  day  was  theirs, — 
And  hard  they  struggled— savage  scars 
Appear  on  nearly  all  the  living. 
When  Bulow  conies,  like  tempest  driving 
All  in  his  course— 'twas  brave  Bulow, 
The  Prussian  chief,  who,  on  the  foe, 
Rushed,  with  bold  Blucher,  to  decide, 
The  conflict  in  this  bloody  tide. 
This  was  the  hour  of  woe  to  France — 
The  black  huzzars,  with  moment's  glance, 
Behold  the  Gauls — Napoleon's  eye, 
Rolled,  as  in  Russia's  agony, 
When  burning  Moscow  quenched  his  hope, 
With  Russia,  he  did  vainly  cope ! 
The  British  chief,  with  coolness  saw, 
His  hour  was  come — and  round  him  draw 
The  British,  and  the  Prussian,  bands, 
All  thinking  of  their  own  brave  lands! 
The  charge  is  made,  the  last  dread  blow, 
It  was  Napoleon's  overthrow — 
"  Fly,  fly,  who  can — for  all  is  lost!" 
Napoleon  cried,  and  swift  he  cross'd — 
The  fleetest  steed,  his  hand  could  seize, 
And  left  the  wrecks,  who,  him  to  please, 
And  glut  with  conquest — not  their  own, 
Had  followed — lauded — struggled  on, 
Till,  powerless,  on  the  gory  field 
Of  Waterloo,  they  darkly  yield. 
Reader!  look  round  thee,  on  these  scenes, 
Which  "glory  "  bring!     Remove  the  screens  — 
Let  Waterloo's  wild  doings  come 
Before  our  vision,  in  their  gloom, 
And  all  repulsive  savageness  — 
Some  sixty  thousand — more,  than  less  — 
Lie  weltering  on  this  awful  spot, 
Who,  but  a  few  days  gone,  had  thought 
Of  seeing  friends,  and  home,  once  more, 
When  these  foul  struggles  should  be  o'er. 
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Look  at  the  pictures!  view  them  well, 

Do  they  resemble,  heaven,  or  hell? 

Are  we  not  brothers,  all  mankind? 

Does  not  the  same  Creative  Mind 

Who  bade  the  worlds,  from  nothing  rise, 

Regard  all  lands,  with  "equal  eves?" 

Gauls,  Britons,  Germans,  Turks,  and  Jews, 

Chinese  and  Tartars — dare  my  muse, 

Refuse  God's  mercy  to  all  lands! 

Why  then,  with  cruel,  wicked  hands? 

Ye  kings  and  nobles,  why  will  you 

Urge  on  the  death-games?  why  pursue, 

With  fire  and  sword,  with  hate  and  scorn 

Your  fellow-mortals,  who  were  born, 

Of  the  same  stock — born,  of  one  blood, 

To  love  as  brethren— do  all  good 

To  men  of  all  the  human  race  ? 

What  are  your  riches — names  of  grace, 

Your  ranks,  and  titles,  void  of  love 

To  God  and  man  ?     Kings  cannot  prove 

Their  blood  more  noble,  than  the  poor, 

Unfriended  wight,  who,  at  their  door 

Implores  a  morsel  ?     No,  not  they, 

With  all  their  gorgeous,  rich  array  I 

To  Paris  march  the  allied  bands, 

Through  all  delightful,  lovely  lands, — 

Fields  in  their  summer  robes  were  glad, 

And  groves  ambrosial,  music  had, 

Such  as  Almighty  love  designed 

To  cheer  and  bless,  the  human  kind. 

Oh!  what  a  contrast  nature  shows, 

To  Waterloo's  heart-rending  woes! 

Blucher  and  Wellington,  arrive 

With  bands  victorious,  to  give, 

The  Franks,  repayment,  of  that  coin, 

Which  they,  had  given,  on  many  a  line, 

In  former  days,  when  they  advanced, 

And  on  the  rights  of  nations  pranced  ! 

Turin,  and  Naples,  Madrid,  Rome, 

Berlin,  Vienna,  Moscow,  come, 

And  Dresden,  Leipzic, — capitals, 

Which  Gauls  had  conquered — on  them  falta, 
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The  blow  recoiling,  they  had  sought — 
Have  they  not  glory  dearly  bought!  — 
The  British  chief,  the  wrath  restrains, 
Of  England's  allies,  whose  heart- veins, 
Were  swelling,  to  revenge  the  crimes, 
Of  France  in  their  loved  father  climes. 
In  this,  the  chief,  but  acted  right — 
Revenge  is  fiend-like — God  will  smite, 
With  Justice,  nations  for  their  sins, 
And  he  who  loses,  or  who  wins, 
The  nation's  battles,  must  appeal- 
Before  his  judgment-seat  severe — 
Paris!  but  who  can  speak  of  thee,          1 
Of  all  thy  strange,  variety 
Let  Yankee  Cooper  sketch  thee  free !     ) 
Napoleon  quits  the  Gallic  shore, 
Which  he  must,  visit — never  more! 
He  hails  a  British  ship,  that  rides 
Majestic,  on  the  swelling  tides — 
Maitland,  her  gallant  captain,  eyes, 
The  signal,  and  his  boat  supplies, 
To  take  the  fallen  chief,  on  board, 
And  kindly  comfort,  him  aiford. 
Reader!  Napoleon  now  behold  ! 
Of  manly  form!  of  aspect  bold. 
A  brow,  expansive — eyes  of  fire, 
Deep  awe,  and  terror,  to  inspire. 
Firm  in  his  build — of  aspect  stern, — 
Self-willed,  ambitious, — passions  burn,' 
Within  his  bosom,  nought  could  quench, 
Till,  Waterloo,  did  from  him  wrench, 
All  strength,  and  power,  titles,  rank, 
And  threw  him  on  the  world,  a  blank ! 
What  were  his  feelings,  gazing  o'er 
From  Albion's  ship,  the  .Britons'  shore, 
No  pen  hath  written — tongue  hath  told, 
But  while  the  briny  billows  rolled, 
Around  the  barque,  would  he  not  think 
Of  one  he  wronged  ?  I  will  not  blink 
Her  honoured  name — famed  Josephine! 
The  laws  of  nature,  laws  divine, 
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Condemn  his  conduct.     Frenchmen !  you, 

Deserve  reproach,  and  have  it,  too! — 

Napoleon  did  this  wife  divorce, 

For  "Austria's  flower" — but  mark  the  course 

Of  all  his  after  life,  and  see, 

Nought  but  deep,  dark,  adversity  I 

Loved  Josephine  was  wise  and  kind, 

Could  aid  Napoleon's  vigorous  mind — 

In  all  his  difficulties,  she 

Could  well  advise,  and  set  him  free. 

Her  pen  was  brilliant,  and  her  soul 

Was  swayed  by  virtue's  sweet  control. 

Faithful  she  was,  to  him,  and  sighed, 

When  he  divorced  her,  as  his  bride. 

To  her  he  had  no  child,  or  heir, — 

And  by  her*  this,  he  did  despair — 

No  fault  of  hers,  this  want  could  be — 

But  Austria's  youthful  princess,  he 

Now  weds — a  shameful  act  it  was, 

To  all  concerned — God's  holy  laws 

Were  trampled  on — no  good  it  wrought 

But  ''evil  only,"  as  it  ought! 

Austria!  how  base  it  was  in  thee, 

To  sell  thy  child,  in  villauy! 

To  take  another  woman's  spouse, 

Disgrace  it  brought  thy  royal  house — 

A  son  was  born,  of  Louisa, 

But  he  no  sceptre,  ever  saw! 

Napoleon  sought  in  Britain's  isle, 

To  end  his  days — now  freed  from  toil — 

But  Albion's  rulers  this  declined, 

And  by  the  aid,  of  wave  and  wind, 

To  Saint  Helena  he  is  sent 

A  captive  exile,  closely  pent, 

In  that  lone  isle,  in  ocean's  void, 

Watched  closely,  and  at  times,  annoyed. 

By  man,  they  called,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 

Harsh  in  his  conduct,  all  allow, 

To  his  great  captive,  harsh  indeed, 

If  half  be  true,  of  what  we  read — 

No  wife,  or  son  attend  him,  there, 

No  mother,  anxious  hours  to  share — 
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We  had  two  wives— where  were  they  both, 
'Tis  said  the  "Austrian  flower,"  was  loth. 
To  quit  her  father's  house,  with  him, 
To  tread  the  waves.     It  did  not  seem, 
Her  duty  in  this  rugged  hour!  — 
Byron  was  right, .she  was  "frail  flower." 
Not  Josephine,  had  acted  so 
Had  she  been,  in  his  day  of  woe 
His  wife,  as,  in  his  sunny  days, 
She  graced  his  side  in  bridal" blaze — 
She  would  have  followed  him  to  death, 
And  eased  his  pillow  in  last  breath — •• 
Her  noble  heart  was  formed  for  this, 
But  not  the  Austrian,  frail  princess. 
Had  she  then  lived,  his  Josephine, 
She  would  have  gone  o'er  ocean's  line. 
And  shared  his  trials,  on  that  rock 
Whose  gloomy  horrors  strongly  mock, 
The  poet's  skill,  to  picture  forth — 
Last  island  of  creation's  birth ! 
This  story  of  good  Josephine, 
I  firm  believe.     For,  round  her  shine, 
The  Christian  graces.     Doctor  Memes, 
Has  writ  her  "  Life,"  and  he  redeems 
Her  memory  from  aspersions  vile, 
And  makes  them  on  her  foes  recoil. 
She  sprung  from  Afric's  Creole  race, 
And  from  her  noble  life  we  trace, 
New  proofs  that  white  and  black  are  one — 
In  blood  and  essence.     Facts,  alone, 
We  rest  on  here — let  sceptics  quake 
Who  blaspheme  God,  and  will  not  take 
His  word  unerring,  as  their  guide, 
But  trust  in  their  own  foolish  pride. 
'Twas  Castlereagh,  Sidmouth's  scheme, 
To  chain  Napoleon.     He  the  same, 
Informed  O'Meara  on  that  isle 
Where  died  the  mighty  French  exile. — 
The  school  of  Sidmouth,  Castlereagh, 
Britons  detest,  and  well  they  may! 
Read  Channing  on  this  wondrous  man — 
Sublime  he  writes — The  Corsican 
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Gets  justice  from  a  Christian  hand, 
In  strains,  whose  beauty  will  command, 
High  admiration  from  the  wise, 
Who,  with,  true  philosophic,  eyes, 
And  pious  feeling,  search  for  lore, 
More  valued  than  Goldconda's  ore! 
The  learned  Yankee,  eloquent 
As  Milton  shows,  with  vast  intent, 
Napoleon's  follies,  and  his  sins, 
Against  the  people:  Kings  and  queens 
He  made,  but  these  to  raise  his  power — 
And  serve  him,  in  despotic  hour — 
He  scorned  the  pope's  supremacy, 
And  his  infallibility — 
The  inquisition  of  dark  Spain, 
He  broke,  or  greatly  did  restrain. 
These  acts  were  right  but  did  not  show — 
What  Britons  ever  love  to  know- 
True  freedom's  friend — Why  chain  the  press, 
This  was  his  crime.     He  did  repress, 
Free  thought,  by  pen  or  tongue  most  stern, 
Then,  o'er  his  fall,  how  can  we  mourn? 
On  Russia's  fields,  the  bones  yet  bleach,     (91.) 
Of  his  sad  tools!     Should  this  not  teach 
"To  after  ages,  lessons,  more, 
Than  all  man's  philosophic  lore."? 
The  people  must  instructed  be, 
And  taught  the  sin,  and  misery 
Of  war,  and  all  the  war — game,  pranks, 
Of  Britons,  Germans,  Russians,  Franks! 
Yankees!  one  word,  on  this,  to  you, 
Your  blustering  spirit  will  not  do. 
Your  freedom,  war  would  soon  destroy — 
On  nobler  ends  your  thought  employ, 
Than  fighting  for  that  wilderness, 
The  bleak  Oregon !     Why  possess 
A  standing  army,  which  you  must, 
If  all  peace-measures  you  distrust? 
These  standing  armies,  ever  did 
Man's  rights  destroy.     Should  this  bo  hid, 
From  living  men  ?  shame  be  on  those 
Who  hide  the  truth!  they  are  the  foes, 
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Of  God  and  man — and  man  should  shun 

These  rotten  teachers,  'neath  the  sun! 

Let  arbitrators — honest  men, 

And  wise,  be  chosen  to  restrain 

The  wrath  of  nations — not  the  sword, — 

The  peaceful,  ivot  the  angry,  word. 

America!  let  Channing  be, 

Thy  counsellor — far  wiser,  he 

Than  Polk,  or  Hairison,  or  Cass, 

Those  warlike  spirits,  who  harass, 

All  peaceful  minds.     Channing,  though  dead, 

Has  left  a  legacy  to  shed 

Its  lustre  o'er  a  better  age, 

Than  his,  in  which  he  was  a  sage 

Of  moral  beauty —  scourge  of  vice, 

Bold,  as  was  Milton, — could  entice, 

Like  Addison,  by  beauteous  strains 

The  youth  from  "folly.     He  no  pains, 

By  labours  free,  spared  for  his  race, 

To  raise  his  land — and  far,  to  chase 

All  wily  bonds  of  Afric's  seed, 

For  whom  his  noble  heart  did  bleed. 

His  writings  show  a  boundless  store 

Of  knowledge,  bright,  from  England's  lore — 

Shakespeare  he  loved,  and  Milton,  prized 

Above  all  writers.     In  his  eyes, 

The  sage  "of  paradise,"  stood  first 

Of  Britain's  authors — for  his  thirst 

Was  so  intense  for  man's  best  rights 

And  all  that  guards  the  chief  delights, 

Of  holy  freedom,  to  secure ; 

That  joyfully  he  did  endure, 

The  scorn  of  despots,  in  our  isle, 

Who  rioted  in  Stuart  soil — 

For  temperance,  Channing  bravely  stood, 

Teetotal  temperance — he  the  good. 

Predicted,  for  the  human  race, 

When  drunkards  should  no  more  disgrace 

The  name  of  man,  and  when  those  drinks 

Called,  now,  "refreshing,"  forming  links 

Of  deepest  ruin,  should  be  driven 

From  social  life.     For  this,  have  striven, 
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And  striving  are,  a  band  whose  aim, 
Like  Matthew's,  is  to  rouse,  in  flame, 
The  patriot  spirit  of  these  lands, 
To  wipe  away  our  nation's  brands — 
For  none  so  dark  as  those  which  spring 
From  fiery  drinks,  to  peasant,  king, 
To  rich  and  poor — who  love  the  taste 
Of  these  foul  brewings,  which  do  waste 
So  rudely  that  fine  golden  grain, 
Heaven  sends  for  food — This  is  our  stain!     (95.) 
Peace  reigns  through  Europe,  long  we  hope, 
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To  last,  and  give,  the  nations  scope, 
And  inclination,  to  reform 
Their  laws,  destroyed  by  war's  wild  storm. 
Paris,  by  Allies,  now  is  held, 
Three  years,  or  five;  they  were  compell'd, 
This  step  to  take,  that  France  should  not 
Come  forth,  afresh,  the  peace  to  blot — 
O'er  allied  army,  Wellington, 
Has  chief  command,  whose  firmness  won, 
And  justice  too,  the  confidence 
Of  kings  and  princes,  whose  strong  sense 
Of  his  brave  struggles  to  defend 
Their  thrones,  made  them  his  steady  friend. 
This  trust  o'er  Paris,  and  the  Gauls, 
He  well  discharged ;  yes,  candour  calls 
That  I  this  statement,  in  his  name, 
Should  make,  to  truth's,  imperious  claim. 
The  Bonapartists  did  not  like  him, 
Which  made  the  Britons  watch  about  him, 
Strong,  guard  his  hotel,  night  and  day, 
To  keep  all  danger,  far  away — 
Louis,  Eighteenth,  of  Bourbon  line, 
Succeeds  Napoleon — and  the  Rhine, 
Is  made  secure  from  France,  whose  aim, 
Was  strong,  that  noble  stream  to  claim — • 
Louis  had  long,  at  Holyrood, 
Lived  quiet,  while  the  tempest  rude, 
Of  bloody  strife,  swept  Europe's  climo. 
With  stern  Napoleon  in  his  prime —     (96.) 
Louis  was  fat,  and  indolent, 
On  richest  dishes  keenly  bent — 
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Which  true  philosophy  disowns, 

As  hurtful  to  man's  blood  and  bones. 

But  lean  enough  was  he  in  mind, 

Though,  not  to  cruelty  inclined — 

Strong  to  the  popish  cause,  he  leaned, — 

And  protestants,  but  faintly  screened, 

From  persecution's  hateful  sway, 

Recorded  of  this  Bourbon's  day — 

Britain  spoke  out — as  it  became, 

Her  rank  and  strength,  those  rights  to  claim, — 

Consented  to,  when  peace  was  signed, — 

Religious  rights  of  human  kind. 

The  corn-laws  agitate  our  land, 

Against  these,  Britons  firmly  stand, 

But  corn-law  makers,  were  the  lords, 

The  owner  of  the  soil,  whose  words 

Were  dictums,  in  these  tory  times 

Of  Castlereagh,  when  faults — not  crimes — 

Of  toiling  men,  were  punished  sore, — 

Name,  "swinish  multitude"  they  bore, 

Nick-name  from  those  who  robbed  our  isle! 

Of  those  birthrights,  for  which  we  toil. 

But  brighter  days  were  hast'ning  on, 

When  freedom's  arm  would,  well  atone, 

For  misrule,  of  these  Gatton  lords, 

Of  Sarum's  senate — borough  birds, 

Which  soon  would  find  their  nests  cleaned  out. 

By  Russell,  in  a  gallant  rout ! 

But  let  me  not  that  day  unfold, 

Till  it  shall  come  in  colours  bold. 

The  princess  Charlotte,  daughter,  heir 

Of  George  the  Fourth,  comes,  now,  to  share, 

Some  lines — her  marriage  here  to  tell, 

To  one  she  loved — and  loved  him  well. 

The  Dutchman  she  could  not  endure. 

Nor  sire,  nor  uncles,  aunts,  could  cure 

Her  firm  dislike  for  one  designed 

By  her  grandsire — one  to  his  mind, 

To  be  her  spouse,  on  Britain's  shore — 

But,  no, — she  would  not,  in  her  core — 

Her  heart — affection — could  not  wed, 

This  William,  who  for  her  had  shed, 
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No  doubt  some  tears — for  by  the  stars, 

To  be  her  husband — she  who  wears, 

The  title,  "  Heiress  to  the  throne 

Of  England" — this  to  any  son, 

Of  Adam  were  well  worth  strong  cries — 

But  Leopold,  happier,  wins  the  prize — 

And  he  deserved  it — true  was  he 

To  Charlotte's  mother,  whom  we  see, 

So  deeply  injured,  since  the  vows 

Of  George,  were  pledged,  to  her,  his  spouse— 

Charlotte,  as  duty  urged,  clung  to, 

Her  mother  kindly,  strong  and  true, 

Nor  could  the  frowns,  or  smiles  of  foes, 

Or  friends,  one  moment  interpose 

To  check  that  love  which  Charlotte  bore, 

To  Caroline,  on  Albion's  shore — 

A  wailing  comes  from  Claremont's  towers — 
1817    Charlotte  ig  dead!  this  death-note  pours 

A  flood  of  sorrow,  wide  and  deep, 
That  Charlotte  and  her  baby  sleep 
The  sleep  that  binds  them  in  the  dust — 
But  God  was  Charlotte's  pious  trust. 
Leopold !  this  was  a  stroke  severe, 
When  Charlotte  died,  thy  wife  so  dear — 
None  but  the  sufferer  can  know, 
The  sorrows  which  from  death-beds  flow, 
To  him,  or  her,  whose  loving  friend, 
Departs  for  ever — scenes  which  rend, 
Alike  the  dwelling  of  the  great, 
As  those  who  fill  the  humble  state. 

Queen  Charlotte  dies — who  long  had  borne 
A' D'      Her  title  in  this  isle,  nor  worn 

It  but  as  mother,  wife,  and  queen 
Of  moral  worth — though  she  had  been 
Not  over  friendly  to  our  rights, — 
But  let  her  rest — the  shades  and  lights, 
Were  blended  in  her,  as  in  others, — 
Wives,  queens,  and  sisters,  daughters,  mothers. 
To  Caroline — she  had  been — what? 
I  will  not  say — but  Britons  thought, 
Severe,  and  harsh — not  over  kind. 
Or  records,  are  not  worth  the  wind. 
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Into  that  marriage  went  she  not — 
Another  spouse  for  George,  she  got — 
(Her  eldest  son,)  but  England's  king, 
"Good  George  the  Third,"  was  firm  to  bring, 
His  niece  of  Brunswick,  for  his  son, 
To  wed,  or  sit  on  queenly  throne — 
These  royal  marriage  laws  are  bad — 
They  war  'gainst  nature — never  had 
One  good  effect — why  then  retain, 
Such  wily  doctrines.     They  but  stain, 
The  name  of  truth — of  truth  divine, 
Revealed  by  prophets,  whose  rich  mine, 
Will  universal  man  delight, 
And  guide  him  through  the  starless  night. 
Ye  "British  mothers!   British  wives!" 
All,  honoured  names — good  Ellis  gives 
You  sweet  instruction — read  her  gems, 
(Her  works  are  such!)  rich  wisdom  teems 
In  all  her  views,  where  you  may  find, 
Unfailing  stores,  to  raise  your  mind.     (97.) 

Distress  and  anguish,  deep,  prevail — 
1819.  Taxes  press  hard,  and  profits  fail — 

Trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  spread 
Through  other  lands,  those  lands  to  aid, 
In  all  improvements,  fruits  of  peace, 
When  hateful  hell-born  passions  cease. 
Steam  navigation  links  all  lands — 
Still  closer  binds  the  nations'  hands. 
Through  many  a  river  they,  now  glide,, 
Laugh  at  the  wind,  and  wave,  and  tide — 
Around  our  island,  swift,  they  bound, 
Like  giants  in  their  course,  are  found, 
Battling  with  angry  element 
And  soon  o'er  seas  they  will  be  sent, 
To  India,  and  to  China's,  shores, 
To  where  old,  Nile,  in  grandeur  roars, — 
To  wide  Columbia,  o'er  the  floods 
That  toss,  in  glory,  'mid  the  scuds 
And  hurricanes,  that  rend  the  deep — 
Steam-ships,  will  soon,  in  beauty  sweep, 
All  seas,  and  channels,  far  as  man     (98.) 
Can  need  their  service.     'Tis  the  plan, 
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Of  wisdom,  bright,  that  men  shall  blend — 
By  commerce,  friendship,  to  world's  end — 
Sectarian  creeds,  which  now  divide 
The  nations,  will  be  laid  aside — 
Then,  "eye  to  eye  "  all  men  will  see, 
And  love  the  Great  Divinity, 
Who  sent  his  Son,  to  reconcile 
All  lands  to  God.     The  prophet's  style, 
In  letter  and  in  spirit  shows, 
This  cheering  view.     Isaiah  glows, 
With  Daniel,  in  seraphic  fire- 
God  did,  their  tongues  and  pens  inspire, 
As  all  the  other  prophets,  He, 
To  tell  of  that  felicity, 
Which  nations  all,  in  Christ  should  know, 
When  truth,  like  river-floods  would  flow, 
And  fertilise  earth's  darkest  spots! 
Sceptic !  what  are  thy  chilling  thoughts  ? 
Volney,  and  Voltaire,  Paine,  and  Hume, 
Are  sorry  teachers,  to  illume 
The  path  of  life,  or  vale  of  death — 
What  gave  they  for  the  Christian  faith? 
Nought  but  the  darkness  of  despair, 
Nought  that  can  cheer  man's  lightest  care! 
A  dark  event  hath  much  engaged 
The  British  isle.     Rulers  enraged 
The  millions  by  unhallowed  schemes 
Of  governing — Stern  justice  claims 
That  wily  ways  like  theirs  should  be, 
Exposed  in  all  their  villainy — 
Great  Manchester  a  meeting  held 
In  well-known,  wide,  St.  Peter's  field. 
All  peaceful  were  the  people,  there, 
While  Henry  Hunt,  was  in  the  chair — 
(I  loved  not  Hunt,  nor  yet  his  views, 
I  would  not  such  a  leader  choose!) 
Men,  women,  children  flocked  around 
In  thousands — all  was  peace,  profound — 
Hunger  and  poverty  assailed 
The  mighty  host — but  they  not  failed 
To  keep  the  peace,  as  all  men  should, 
Who  seek  their  country's,  lasting  good — 
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The  opening  speech  by  Hunt  was  made, 

Rough,  ready,  witty,  but  arrayed 

In  words  enjoining  quietness, 

And  sober  habits — loyal  peace— 

Thus  stood  the  meeting  when  were  seen. 

Rushing,  impetuous,  on  the  Green, 

The  Cheshire,  well-armed,  yeomanry, 

And  queen's  huzzars,  whose  chivalry, 

And  much  forbearance,  won  high  praise, 

In  those  distressing,  trying  days — 

Not  so  the  yeomanry  behaved, 

They  swore,  and  swaggered — wildly,  raved, 

And  cut,  and  slashed,  the  people  down, 

With  swords  and  pistols.     It  was  known — 

(And  printed  were  these  facts,)  that  drink, 

Had  made  them  drunk.     Why  should,  I  blink, 

These  brutal  acts  of  wickedness, 

By  rulers  of  unrighteousness? 

Unrighteous  were  these  deeds,  and  thou, 

O  Castlereagh !  didst  soon  avow 

The  pang  that  tore  thy  troubled  breast 

By  suicide.     Thou  couldst  not  rest — 

The  people  hated  thee,  they  knew, 

Thy  dark  spy-system!     Reynolds  drew, 

Richmond,  and  Oliver  the  spies 

Attention  strong, — their  traps,  and  lies, 

Were  to  the  scorn  of  Britons  held — 

Glasgow  knew  Richmond !     He  revealed 

(Dark  coward!)  all  the  weavers'  plans, 

To  tory  rulers,  while  his  hands 

Clutched  fast  their  money.     This  the  knave 

Did  for  that  school,  which  erst  did  brave, 

All  justice,  sense  and  honesty, 

They  outraged  much  humanity ! 

For  Richmond's  doings,  reader !  look 

Thou  into  keen  Mackenzie's  book! 

The  tragedy  of  Manchester, 

A  deep  sensation,  far  did  stir — 

The  murdered  people's  blood  loud  cried, 

For  retribution.     Good  men  sighed, 

And  foreign  lands,  amazed,  stood, 

At  acts  so  cruel,  base,  and  rude — 
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Subscriptions  flowed  from  Briton's  purse, 

To  aid  the  injured — Prose  and  verse, 

Of  thousand  pens,  kept  long  alive, 

The  mournful  cases.     Many  give, 

Some  fifty,  some  one  hundred,  pounds, 

'Mongst  these  Fitzwilliam's  zeal  abounds, — 

Burdett,  and  Duke  of  Hamilton, 

Lord  Holland,  Lambton,  in  bold  tone, 

With  patriots  of  Glasgow,  vie, 

To  ease  this  awful  tragedy. 

That,  good,  oft,  out  of  evil  springs, 

In  spite  of  worldly  priests,  and  kings! 

In  spite  of  rulers'  wily  ways, 

Who  can  deny? — Reform's,  pure  blaze, 

Spread  through  the  cities  of  our  isle, 

Cool,  firm,  while  foes  of  truth  recoil — 

Glorious  art  thou,  O  truth  divine! 

What  beamings  are  so  bold  as  thine ! 

"Sweet  peace,  retrenchment,  true  reform," 

Will  bear  our  vessel  through  the  storm — 

The  watch-words  of  our  land  should  be, — 

" Broad  justice,  truth,  and  liberty!" 

These  principles  will  bear  the  ark 

Of  Britain's  strength, — and  every  barque, 

That  wings  the  deep  from  these  loved  isles, 

Shall  bear  the  bloom  of  freedom's  smiles. 

Ye  party-spirits!  fling  away 

Sectarian  zeal!     Yon  star  of  day, 

That  gilds  same  hour,  far  China's  hills, 

And  Britain's  plains,  and  silver  rills; 

Bids  you  to  strive  for  all  alike — 

'Tis  time  your  party  flags  to  strike! 

The  stars  that  deck  the  heavenly  vault, 

Beam  o'er  all  sects — they  never  halt, 

In  kindness  to  the  human  race; 

Nor  doth  the  moon  withdraw  her  face 

One  moment  party-men  to  aid, 

Of  low,  or  high,  or  middle  grade. 

Nature  is  great,  all-mighty  she        ) 

In  bounty,  unconfined  and  free —    >• 

Then  mark  her  outlines  zealously,  } 
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And  piously,  ye  patriots  brave ! 
Of  that  fair  isle  whose  waters  lave 
Sublimely  round  the  ramparts  strong — 
The  themes  of  Shakspeare's  matchless  song. 
Your  land  is  worthy  all  your  love —  1 
Strive  for  it  then  as  Hampden  strove,  > 
And  Russell,  now  in  worlds  above !     3 
The  venerable  king  now  quits 
This  earthly  clime — God's  wisdom  fits 
All  things  in  justice.     George  the  Third, 
Lived,  at  what  time  the  world  was  stirred 
By  vast  events — by  hurricanes — 
Convulsions,  on  a  thousand  plains — 
And  on  the  mountains  storms  of  fire, 
"Whose  ravings  might  proud  Etna,  tire — 
Old  empires  torn  up  from  their  roots, 
And  others  planted,  as  the  fruits 
Of  wild  ambition,  of  one  man, 
The  war-nursed,  wily  Corsican ; 
Who  now  was  from  his  grandeur  torn, 
And  living  in  an  isle  forlorn, 
Some  fifteen  hundred  miles,  from  shore, 
And  round  him  billows  ceaseless  roar — 
This  man  had  vowed  destruction  dread, 
To  British  Isle — his  lofty  head, 
Like  Babel's  monarch,  high  he  raised, 
And  his  own  bloody  doings  praised — 
The  God  of  heaven,  this  man  denied 
(Theirs  so  writes!)  and  in  his  pride, 
He  thought  all  lands  would  own  his  power, 
And  every  nation  to  him  cower! 
What  was  his  end  ?  where  did  he  die, 
Religion's,  scoffing  enemy? 
To  generations  be  it  known, 
He  lost  his  high,  exalted  throne, 
Of  flowery  France — in  exile  died, 
His  heart  a  meal  the  rats  supplied— 
And  part  of  it  was  only  saved 
By  zealous  doctor  who  had  braved 
Some  superstitious  fears  per  chance 
For  this,  once  mighty,  prince  of  France. 
Reader!  consult  my  former  page, 
"Note"  ninety-fourth,  let  it  engage, 
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Thy  serious  mind  about  the  rat 
That  tore  his  heart.     "And  what  of  that?" 
Why,  quite  enough  man's  pride  to  quell — 
Sternest  atheists !  mark  it  well! 
Full  sixty  years  king  George  had  borne — 
But  ere  he  did  to  dust  return, 
Ten  years,  insane  and  blind,  had  been ; 
The  pious  monarch — peace  serene, 
Marked  his  last  moments.     In  his  days, 
The  mighty  flourished.     Knowledge  raised 
Her  standard  high.     The  book  of  heaven, 
Translated,  was  to  nations  given 
Of  many  tongues,  a  light  to  cheer 
The  millions  'mid  their  deserts  drear. 
The  Bible  Institution  rose 
In  this  great  reign,  in  spite  of  foes, 
And,  in  this  scheme  the  monarch  joined 
With  honest  zeal.     His  pious  mind, 
Was  bent  on  good,  while  sense  remained, 
And  when  it  failed,  his  heart,  retained 
Feelings  which  took  their  root  in  youth, 
The  offspring  of  God's  sacred  truth — 
He  had  his  faults  none  can  deny, 
These,  with  his  virtues,  now  must  lie, 
In  that  cold  dust,  where  sleep  the  brave, 
The  wise,  the  good,  the  fool,  the  knave — 
Nine  sons,  six  daughters,  graced  his  board, 
By  Charlotte  brought  him.     To  afford 
Some  joy  to  youth,  their  names  shall  come 
Into  my  rhymes.     George  first  doth  bloom, 
A  lovely  child,  of  Wales,  the  prince, — 
Then  Frederick  duke  of  York.     Clarence 
Duke  William  next.     Then  Edward,  duke 
Of  Kent,  who,  from  the  royal  Book, 
You'll  find  was  Queen  Victoria's  sire, 
A  virtuous  prince,  of  patriot  fire  ; 
Then,  Ernest,  duke  of  Cumberland, 
Now,  king  of  Hanoverian's  land — 
(Briton's  are  glad  that  he's  away!) 
Then,  Augustus,  bland,  good,  and  gay, 
Sussex,  loved  duke — Adolphus,  next, 
The  duke  of  Cambridge,  suits  my  text, 
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A  quiet  man,  who  meddles  not 
Much  in  the  land,  in  deed  or  thought : 
Octavius,  Alfred,  died  when  young — 
Now  come  their  sisters,  in  my  song: — 
Charlotte,  of  Wirtemburg — once  Queen-, 
Augusta  Sophia — mind  serene- 
Elizabeth — wedded  was  she 
To  prince  of  Hesse  Homberg— We, 
Next  have  Mary,  to  her  cousin  wed, 
Good  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  have  shed, 
A  s  wedded  pair,  a  lustre  bright, 
Upon  their  name  in  Britons'  sight — 
Sophia,  princess,  next  arrives, 
Then,  sweet  Amelia,  who  gives 
Her  parents  joy,  and  friends  much  pleasure, 
She  was,  in  mind,  heart,  soul,  their  treasure! 
But  death  nipt  early  this  sweet  rose, 
And  by  its  doings,  wrung  with  woes, 
On  earth  not  eased,  a  father's  heart, 
When  his  last-born,  did  from  him  part — 
For  ever  part!     He,  greatly  loved, 
Her,  who  to  him  had  duteous  proved, 
As  children  should  to  fathers  kind, 
For  such  was  George,  of  honest  mind- 
George  Fourth,  the  Regent,  mounts  the  throne, 
In  pomp,  and  splendour— all  his  own! 
For  gorgeousness  and  luxury 
He  gloried  in — though  misery, 
From  poverty,  stalk'd  o'er  the  land, 
And  millions  pin'd,  'neath  his  command. 
Eight  hundred  million  pounds  we  owed, 
While,  wild  extravagance  o'erflowed, 
His  court — and  new  expenses  rise, 
Disgraceful  in  the  nation's  eyes  ; 
And  scenes  in  royal  life  appear, 
Of  dark  import,  which  in  this  year, 
Shake  all  the  empire,  friends  divide 
And  families,  who  took  the  side, 
Of  king,  or  Caroline  his  queen, 
In  that  fierce  quarrel,  which,  between 
These  married  ones,  had  long  endured — 
Which  only,  death,  effectual  cured.— (99.) 
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QUEEN  Caroline  arrives,  to  claim 
Her  rights  of  wife,  and  soon  a  flame 
Bursts  through  the  land,  to  aid  her  cause. 
Accordant  to  the  nation's  laws. 
She  had  been  absent,  full  six  years, 
From  Britain's  isle  ;  but  when  she  hears, 
That  good  king  George  the  Third  was  dead, 
She  to  her  husband's  country  sped, 
Swift  as  the  gallant  barque  could  bound, 
And,  here,  a  warm  reception  found, 
From  honest  millions  who  toil, 
To  raise  our  wealth,  enrich  our  soil. 
The  tories,  are  in  piteous  plight, — 
The  queen  maintains  heroic  fight, 
'Gainst  her  sworn  foes,  nor  fears  their  hate, 
With  all  the  wealth  and  pride  of  state, 
Arrayed  against  her — foreign  spies, 
They  bring  to  witness — men,  whose  lies, 
Brougham  exposed,  with  awful  force, 
In  whose  impetuous,  fiery  course, 
But  rational,  and  just,  and  wise. 
Her  foes  were  stricken,  with  surprise. 
Their  "lordships  tremble" — Denman,  Wyld, 
Follow  bold  Brougham.     They  assailed, 
The  rottenness  that  lay  within, 
The  hollowness,  the  folly,  sin, 
Of  this  foul  cause, — with  logic,  lore, 
And  eloquence,  which  bravely  bore 
Upon  their  subject.     Liverpool, 
Then  premier, — man  of  judgment,  cool, 
And  honest  purpose,  saw  the  tide 
Run  hard  against  them.     Canning  eyed 
The  whole  affair,  with  deep  disdain, 
He,  saw  it  was  the  nation's  stain. 
Brougham's  last  speech  dread  havoc  made, 
And  swept  away  the  lies  arrayed 
Against  the  injured  Caroline 
Bold  princess  of  the  Brunswick  line, — 
Mother  of  Charlotte,  lately  dead, 
Niece  to  king  George,  whose  soul  had  fled, 
Safe  to  these  angel-climes,  on  high, 
Where  tears  no  more  shall  fill  the  eye. 
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That  king  was  Caroline's  best  friend, 

And  while  he  lived,  to  her  did  blend, 

Kindness,  protection,  sympathy, 

Against  her,  every,  enemy. 

Had  Caroline,  but  married  been, 

To  one  who  had  her  virtue  seen, 

Her  noble  spirit — soul  of  fire, 

Benevolence — fit  to  inspire 

True  love — had  this  but  been  her  lot 

She  had  been  blest,  and  he  would  not, 

Who  wed  her  disappointed  be 

Of  nuptial  bliss,  arid  harmony. 

The  ministry  withdrew  the  bill 

Against  the  queen, — they  had  their  fill 

Of  bitter  "pains  and  penalties," 

Designed  for  her.     These  cruelties, 

Soon  brote  her  heart,  at  Hammersmith, 

From  thence  her  corpse  was  born  forthwith, 

To  Brunswick,  where  her  fathers  lie, 

A  race  of  royal  progeny —     (100.) 

Read  Reverend  Doctor  Parr's  bold  letter 

Writ  to  the  king,  for  her.     Its  matter, 

Style,  beauty,  pith,  and  sentiments, 

Are  weighty,  rousing.     It  presents, 

That  injured  woman's  case,  so  clear, 

So  fully,  freely,  that  man's  ear, 

And  mind,  and  soul,  must  hardened  be, 

Who  does  not  see  the  infamy, 

Of  these  proceedings,  in  our  isle, 

Which  well  might  make,  the  fiends  to  smile — - 

But  angels  weep,  that  rulers  called 

By  Christian  name,  should  be  so  bold, 

As  insult  every  holy  mind, 

To  God  and  goodness,  firm  inclined. 

One  guilty  great  man,  pushed  them  on, 

That  man  was  on  the  British  throne — 

This  biting  "Letter"  spread  dismay 

Amongst  the  guilty  for  that  day 

When  God  in  holy  wrath  will  come, 

To  give  to  sinners  their  just  doom! 

Parr!  who  was  he?  a  scholar  brave, 

Philosopher,  and  Christian,  grave — 
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An  honest  man,  who  loved  liis  kind— 

A  love  as  boundless  as  the  wind! 

He  wrote  for  injured  Caroline, 

While,  Church  of  England!  he  was  thine, 

A  minister,  who,  loved  the  truth — 

And  taught  the  aged — showed  the  youth, 

How  lovely  is  the  Christian  life — 

A  foe  to  hatred,  malice,  strife! 

Parr— and,  men  like  Parr,  for  the  queen 

Prayed  in  their  church,  and  did  not  screen 

Themselves  Behind  the  guilty  one,* 

Who  did  no  honour  the  throne! 

Conspiracy  of  Cato-street, 

Where  Thistlewood,  and  others  meet 

To  plot  destruction  of  the  men, 

Who  ruled  the  land*  demands  my  pen, 

This  year,  to  narrate  their  design — 

Wicked  it  was,  and  truth  divine, 

Not  less  than.  England's  laws  forbids, 

All  acts  like  theirs.     But  God's  eye-lids 

Do  never  close;  man's  wily  ways, 

He,  searches,  and  their  thoughts  surveys. 

These  plotting  villains  taken  were, 

And  all  their  .plans  blown  to  the  air, 

Just,  ere  their  scheme,  intended  was, 

To  take  effect.     Britannia's  laws, 

Were  sternly  on  these  men,  enforced 

With  deathful  wrath.     Thistlewood,  first, 

Then,  four  companions,  in  his  guilt, 

Come  to  the  scaffold — Reader!  wilt, 

Thou,  search  more  deeply  this  dark  case? 

Con  Newgate  Calendar,  there  trace, 

The  blackness  of  their  vile  intent 

Which  police  keenness,  did  prevent — 

The  monarch,  George,  to  Ireland  goes, — 
1821    ^  Kingston  landed,  'midst  the  glows 

Of  warmest  feelings  to  the  king, 
From  countless  hearts,  whose  plaudits  spring 
From  hope,  that  brighter  days  would  dawn, 
On  that  fair  isle,  whose  vale  and  lawn, 
And  green-clad  hills,  and  verdant  meads, 
Show  nature's  glory — nature  sheds, 
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Her  riches  largely  through  this  land, 
But  man  has  marred  it  by  Ids  hand — 
By  partial  rule, — this  isle  so  fair, 
Sits,  like  a  widow  in  despair — 
But  brighter  prospects  streak  her  sky, 
She  shall  not  long,  neglected,  sigh 
The  victim  of  fierce  party-men, 
Whose  only  end,  is  to  obtain, 
Self-aggrandizement,  while  they  grind, 
The  rights  of  millions,  whose  mind, 
Long  dormant,  now  is  roused  by  wrongs, 
The  themes  of  poets'  brightest  songs — 
Orange  and  popish  sects  I  blame, 
Alike,  they  stir  up  hateful  flame — 
Both,  must  be,  curbed,  and  taught  to  know 
They  must  to  Ireland's  welfare,  bow- 
Amidst  the  sound  of  festive  mirth, 
Which  Dublin  castle  sendeth  forth, 
From  king  and  courtiers,  feasting  there, 
Tidings  from  Hammersmith,  afar, 
Come  to  the  monarch,  that  his  wife, 
And  England's  queen  had  ceased  her  life! 
That  persecuted  one  had  fled 
From  her  tormentors.     What  they  said, 
The  king  and  nobles,  when  the  news 
Came  to  the  palace,  not  my  muse 
Can  give  the  reader — 'tis  not  writ ; 
But  conscience,  opportune,  most  fit, 
Would  surely  find,  to  speak  to  one, 
Who  had  his  duty  left  undone, — 
To  her,  whose  gallant  heart  was  broke — 
One,  to  protect,  he  did  evoke 
His  maker's  aid,  through  life, — till  death, 
Should  part  them — In  her  dying  breath, 
She  spoke  these  thrilling  words,  aloud, 
Enough  to  tame  the  titled  proud — 
'*  By  harshness,  they  have  murdered  me, 
I  seek  in  vast  eternity, 
That  justice,  they  denied  me,  here, — 
God  will  bring  forth  my  judgment  clear!"     (101.) 
He  will!  and,  peasant,  king,  and  duke, 
If  guilty,  will,  alike,  rebuke! — 
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The  monarch  next  to  Hanover, 

Directs  his  course,  there  to  confer 

With  those  who  governed,  in  his  name, 

That  late-made  kingdom,  which  did  claim 

George  as  their  king,  by  acts  of  state — 

And  mutual  laws.     Historians  state, 

The  Germans  hailed  their  English  king 

With  hearty  welcome. — Now  I  sing 

His  journey  to  this  Northern  clime, 

'Midst  nature's  scenery,  sublime, — 

Of  rocks,  and  glorious  hills,  and  glens, 

Of  crystal  lakes,  and  sylvan  scenes, — 

Where  Burns,  and  Scott,  and  Wordsworth,  struck 

Those  chords  of  fire,  whose  charms  awoke 

A  kindred  flame  in  Byron's  breast, 

And  raptured  Wilson,  strong  impressed ! 

"Edina's  palaces,  and  towers," 

And  Dalkeith's  princely  halls  and  bowers, 

With  gathering  of  the  Celtic  clans, 

And  men  of  Orkney's  distant  lands, 

And  from  far  Shetland's  famous  isles — 

These  all  excite  the  monarch's  smiles — 

He  loved  a  gorgeous  show  right  well, 

And  Scotland  did  herself  excel 

To  please  the  prince  of  Albion's  isle, 

Who  now  trod  on  her  classic  soil. 

The  lion  of  the  day,  was  Scott, 

His  fertile  genius,  quick  is  brought — 

In  action,  and  invention,  bright, 

To  give  his  prince,  a  brilliant  sight 

Of  Scottish  manners,  modes  of  life, 

Such,  as  conveyed,  in  colours  rife, 

The  Caledonians,  to  the  chief, 

Of  British  clans — who  sought  relief 

From  woes  domestic,  pressing  cares — 

For  prince,  as  peasant,  largely  shares 

Life's  troubles — all  the  fruits,  of  sin — 

And  will  not  cease  till  men  begin 

To  serve  their  Maker,  earnestly, 

In  Christian  truth,  and  piety. 

And  who  was  Scott,  "  the  Great  Unknown'*? 

Where  did  he  live?  what  had  he  done.? 
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Header!  look  thou  in  "Waverley" — 

"  Tales  of  my  Landlord" — let  them  be 

Well  conned — and  "  Lady  of  the  Lake," 

(I  know  the  spot!)  and  "Marmion"  take, 

Into  thy  hand,  and  thou  shalt  find 

Exalted  spirit — frank — and  kind, 

With  dash  of  Shakespeare — charm  of  Pope, 

And  some  of  Milton's  mighty  scope. 

Such  was  bold  Sc.ott,  though  freedom's  friend, 

At  times,  regrets  that  he  should  lend 

His  pen  to  prop  but  rottenness, 

Rather  than,  evils,  to  redress — 

Great  talents  are  for  objects  high,      , 

But  Scott  loved,  to  idolatry, 

Old  things,  because  they  were  old  things, 

But  genius  should,  on  bolder  wings, 

Soar  for  mankind,  and  for  that  class, 

From  whose  brave  toil  we  wealth  amass. 

Scott  loved  vain  show,  like  George  the  Fourth — 

But  still  a  man  of  sterling  worth, 

And  kindly  heart,  to  foe  and  friend — 

If  foe  he  had — whose  soul  did  blend 

In  cheerful  sport,  and  social  glee, 

And  innocent  festivity. 

The  Highlanders  and  their  proud  lords 

From  many  a  glen,  from  rapid  fords— 

Rush  with  their  bagpipes — swinish  music — > 

Like,  as  with  Charles,  they  played  that  wild  trick, 

The  Stuart  race  to  raise, — but  now 

They  have  for  George,  a  lowly  bow. 

But  their  old  pranks  we  quite  forgive, 

And  will,  with  Donald,  peaceful  live. 

There  was,  indeed,  an  overplus — 

In  Highland  gew-gaws,  mighty  fuss, 

In  petticoats,  all  striped,  and  rich, 

They  clothed  the  king— This  was  to  teach, 

How  Fergus,  first  of  Scottish  kings, 

Dressed  in  the  days  Buchanan  sings ! 

The  beauteous  city,  full  of  glee 

Did  long  remain — Edina!  thee, 

Who  can  pourtray!     From  Calton  hill, 

Stranger!  glance  I  there,  take  then,  thy  fill, 


T  trees,     > 
'!-        / 
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Of  rapture,  on  a  sunny  noon 
Or,  when  the  evening  bells  give  tune — 
Then,  look  thou,  through  the  blazing  lamps, 
Brighter  than  all  Arabia's  camps — 
And  view  this  city  and  its  domes 
Its  palace,  castle,  college; — homes 
Of  Scotia's  nobles — look  at  these—- 
The streets,  the  squares,  the  flowery 
Waving  their  branches  in  the  breeze!- 
And  art  thou  pleased !   I  know  thou  art — 
If  beauty,  comeliness,  impart, 
Pleasure  to  man— Search  Europe,  through, 
And  take  a  scrutinizing  view, 
Of  all  its  cities— then  wilt  thou, 
To  Edinburgh,  chief,  charm  allow! 
Glasgow  is  splendid— but  she  must, 
Bow  to  Edina!  yes  'tis  just! 
Sisters  they  are,-  of  many  graces, 
That  need  not  blush  for  their  own  faces!     (102.) 
Linked  are  they  -close,  by  steam-coach  trains 
Swift,  as  an  arrow,  straight,  through  plains, 
Through   hills— through   glens,  through  rocks,   and 

woods, 

Through  moors — and  heathery  braes,  where  floods 
Roll  down  the  hills,  and  cleave  their  side — 
Stranger!  embrace  thou  this  sweet  ride, 
Nature's  bright,  fairy  scenes  to  share, 
From  Glasgow  to  Edina  fair,- 
Should  lack  of  tinie>  quick  speed  demand, 
Or,  if  time  be  at  thy  -command 
Then,  to  survey  those  scenes  with  leisure, 
And  drink  their  charms  in  ample  measure, 
Go,  by  canal's  swift-gliding  boats, 
From  Port  Dundas.     Their  ease  promotes, 
Sweet  social  converse,  joy,  and  glee, 
'Midst  song  of  sweetest  minstrelsy- — 
From  groves,  and  flowery  brakes,  that  shed 
Their  beauties  round,  as  boats,  quick  sped 
Their  balmy  route,  through  village,  town, 
Some  beauteous,  and  of  high  renown. 
Where  Roman  footsteps  oft  are  traced — 
Where  Roman  works,  not  yet  defaced, 
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Bring  forth  the  scenes  of  ancient  years, 

When  Caledonia  braved  the  spears 

And  battering-rams  of  Csesar's  host 

Whose  prowess  was  the  world's  proud  boast. 

Canning  rose,  first,  in  Albion's  eyes, 
^.^   His  light  was  kindled  from  the  skies, 

"  Pure  in  the  ardour  of  his  soul, 
And  form'd  the  million  to  control, 
An  orator  of  glorious  mould, 
A  patriot  of  courage  bold ; 
He  could  the  despot  nations  awe, 
While  round  him  Britons  fondly  draw — 
He  saw  the  tory  cause  was  gone,  i 

In  Castlereagh's  setting  sun, 
Beneath  whose  yoke  these  nations  groan!  ) 
Canning,  too  great  to  be  the  tool, 
Of  Londonderry,  left  that  school, 
And  shap'd  his  measures  to  advance, 
His  country's  glory — and  enhance, 
Her  freedom,  and  her  just  renown — 
Alike,  for  people  and  the  crown. 

Tread-mills  in  Britain  take  their  rise 
jg'ga*  A  foolish  scheme  in  wise  men's  eyes, 

Was  this,  which  ill  could  those  reclaim, 
Who  had  been  lost  to  modest  shame — 
We  take  small  pains,  crimes  to  prevent, 
But  keen  are  we  in  punishment! 
Columbia  States  are  all  declared 
Free,  independent — Peru  shared, 
Bolivia, — Bolivar's,  bright  land, 
Is  free — these  acts  from  Canning's  hand, 
liaised  high  his  name  which  daily  grew — 
More  loved,  as  friend  to  freedom  true. 

Commerce  deep  languishes  at  home, 
1824-5   ^n(*  S^PS  °^  England  empty  roam, 

The  rivers,  and  the  dark  domain, 
Despairing — heartless — robbed  of  gain — 
A  joint-stock  mania,  ruin  wrought, 
And  men  of  straw  by  cheating  sought, 
To  raise  themselves  by  wily  ways 
Terror  prevails — and  bankers  raise 
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Per  centage  on  their  bills  and  bonds. 
The  nation  smitten,  sad,  desponds ! 

Canning  succeeds,  Lord  Liverpool 
j^g*   As  Britain's  premier — tories  cool 

In  love  to  him,  and  even  Peel 
Forsook  him — tories  did  not  feel 
Safe  with  emancipation's  friend, 
Who  long,  and  bravely,  did  contend, 
That  Ireland,  should  with  Britain  share, 
All  equal  right, — was  this  not  fair ! 
High-minded  Huskisson  stood  fast, 
To  Canning — for  his  soul  was  cast 
In  nature's  mould  of  liberty, 
A  keen,  enquiring,  mind  had  he! 
Brougham,  to  Canning,  lends  his  aid, 
And  freedom's  friends  are  bold  arrayed, 
In  lib'ral  measures,  on  his  side, 
To  raise  their  country  from  that  tide 
Of  ruin,  which  had  widely  spread, 
'Mong  thousands,  who  had  lost  their  bread — 
For  still  commercial  pressure  bore, 
On  all— but  on  the  labouring  poor, 
With  dire  effect.     Their  all  was  gone, 
Starvation  stared  them.     Grief  had  done 
Its  worst,  when  Canning,  power  obtained, 
All  ranks,  but  nobles,  priests,-  complained, — 
And  pensioners,  who  eat,  drink,  sleep, 
But  care  not,  though  the  millions  weep. 
These  paupers — yet,-  with  titled  names, 
Are  Britain's  bane.     Their  selfish  claims, 
And  hollow  pleadings  'gainst  reform, 
Show  what  they'are— but  truth  will  storm. 
Their  rotten  mounds, — truth's  mighty  hand, 
Omnipotent,  will  save  our  land — 
The  proudest  birds  that  skim  the  sky 
Shall  witness  truth's,  high  victory — 
And  victory,  without  the  sword — 
"  Knowledge  is  power."     Yes,  Bacon's  word, 
Is  now  fulfilling.     See  we  not, 
The  beauty  of  his  lofty  thought! 
Tyrants,  and  fools,  and  knaves,  may  still 
Revile  the  truth — may  yet  instil 
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Their  wily  precepts,  o'er  a  few, 

Half  childish  ones,  whose  nut-shell  view, 

Is  easy  pleased — not  hard  to  gull — 

But  who  the  million's  mind  can  lull? 

Knowledge  is  cheap — Britons,  seek  for  it, 

As  for  hid  gold,  and  they  can  get  it, 

In  spite  of  foes — God  gave  the  soil, 

Soil  of  the  mind— should  man  not  toil, 

With  holy  ardour,  to  improve 

That  soil,  the  gift  of  heavenly  love  ? 

Presumptuous  man !  canst  thou  deny, 

Knowledge  to  others,  who  rely, 

On  their  own  labour,  daily  wants 

To  meet?     Think 'st'  tliou  God  only  grants 

To  idlers,  right  to  cultivate, 

Their  intellect !     What  is  the  state 

Of  lands  where  multitudes  are  left 

Like  beasts  to  live— of  truth  bereft — 

Survey  thou  Turkey!- Russia,  see,        ! 

Poland,  -and:  Spain,  and  Italy, 

Come  nearer  home — Erin' survey! 

What  hast  thou  for.  thyself  to  say — >?• 

Is  ignorance  a  blessing,  there, 

What  see  we  in  those  lands  so- fair; — 

In  those  shorn  lands,  where  man  is  kept, 

In  darkness  deep — 'Ages  have  swept, 

Since  God,  in  wisdom,  spake  these  vrords — 

Who  dare  gainsay •  them!  let  the  birds 

Of  error,  darkness  I-  ponder  these 

Bright  truths  of  God— they  charm,  they  please, 

Exalted  minds — "  It  is  not  good,  t 

That  knowledge— soul's  celestial  food, 

Be  kept  from  nian  !"  Heaven's  volume  pours, 

Floods  of  this  nature — be  it  ours, 

To  drink  these  fountains,  at  their  source — 

How  blissful  is  their  radiant  course!     (103.) 

To  read  the  stars,  the  sun,  and  moon, 

To  read  the  earth,  in  silvery  June,— 

To  read  mankind  in  all  their  hues, 

Of  colours,  morals, — would  infuse 

New  energy «  and  make  God's  word 

More  beauteous,  and  more  life  afford, 
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To  piety — and  make  man  stand, 
Fast  in  true  freedom,  by  whose  hand 
A  nation's  glory  shall  endure, 
And  all  its  interests  rest  secure ! 
Canning  displays  his  eloquence, 
By  Brougham  aided,  to  advance, 
His  country's  rights — and  to  extend 
Its  commerce,  crippled.     Patriots  lend, 
Their  zeal,  the  common  good  to  aid  ; 
While  friends  of  misrule  are  dismayed, 
At  outlines'  by  the  premier  drawn 
Of  measures  wise:     A  splendid  dawn, 
Comes,  Britons'  hopes,  to  animate,  : 
And  confidence,  -afar,  create— 
The  nation  rises — .commerce  shows, 
A  brighter  face,  and  Britain's  woes 
Are  lightened  by  that  cabinet, 
Which  Canning  led.     His  heart  was  set, 
On  saving  England  from  that  wo'e, 
Which  press 'd  it  sore,  and  brought  it  low. 

Byron,  old,  England's,  mighty  bard, 
1g'9]I'  Had,  for  bold  Canning,  high  regard, 

And  prophesied  his  future  might,  1 
The  fruit  of -genius,  ever  bright.'  >•       (104.) 

Kindled  at  nature's  fount  of  light!         j 
Brougham  and  Byron,  here,  accord, 
And  Canning  well  fulfilled  their  Word. 
George,  Fourth,  could  not  his  claims  resist, 
Just  at  what  time,  dread  loads  exist, — 
To  make  this,  "statesman,  poet,  wit, 
And  orator," — the  head,  most  fit, 
To  guide  the  barque  through  frowning  seas,  • 
'Midst  tides  contending,  adverse  breeze— ' 
The  choice  was  wise, — and  Byron's  •'  Hope," 
And  Brougham  "  Wish/'  an  ample  scope, 
Of  rich  fulfilment,  Canning  gave—- 
England, he  served — and  Greece  did  save, — • 
With  casting  o'er  her  Britain's  shield, 
Compelling  Vandal  Turks  to  yield—- 
Greece,  independent,  shows  her  head, 
But  Otho  has  bad  odour  shed, 
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As  Grecian  monarch — schooled  he  was 
By  narrow-minded  priests,  whose  cause, 
As  king  of  classic  Homer's  land 
He  more  abets  than  freedom  bland. 
Byron  had  aided  Grecian  rights — 
Amidst  those  murderous,  fiery  fights — 
His  wealth,  his  muse,  Shakesperian  pen, 
To  Greece  he  gave — while  on  the  main, 
Cochran,  the  Briton,  Nelson-like, 
And  brave  as  he,  did  terror  strike 
Through  guilty  Turkey,  for  famed  Greece, 
Which  now  from  her,  finds  safe  release. 
From  Chatsworth  comes  a  mourning  voice, — 
Canning  is  gone — the  nation's  choice, — 
Lies  cold,  in  Devonshire's  halls, 
Whose  princely  duke,  to  friendship's  calls ! 
Had  soothed  the  closing  day  of  one, 
Whom  England  proudly  call'd  her  son! 
Canning  is  dead!  his  thrilling  tongue,    ) 
Is  mute  to  lofty  prose,  or  song, 
For  that  brave  isle,  he  loved  so  strong! ) 

The  Test,  and  Corporation  acts, 
A'J°*   Are  now  repealed,: — for,  living  facts, 

Proved  how  oppressive,  how  unjust, 
Irrational,  though  bigots  trust, 
In  laws  so  cruel — for  them  claim, 
"Invested  rights" — wrongs,  were  the  name! 
"Truth  is  almighty  "—This  is  true! 
It  is  but  justice — it  is  due, 
For,  Goderich,  Wellington,  and  Peel, 
To  say  they  played  a  "merry  reel" 
Against  old  tories,  of  that  school 
O'er  whom  Newcastle's  Duke  doth  rule, 
And  Winchelsea,  who  duel  fought, 
With  him  of  Waterloo,  which  brought, 
Deep  scandal  on  the  land  for  those, 
Who  sent , death-bullets — not  on  foes, 
But  on  their  own  beloved  friends — 
And  Winchelsea,  with  zeal,  pretends, 
To  aid  the  gospel !     Fie  on  these 
Fierce,  worldly  saints!     They  only  please 
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The  infidel,  who  laughs  to  scorn 
All  such  who,  thus,  religion  learn — 
They  are  not  Christians — duellists! 
Their  claims  the  light  divine,  resists — 
Christians,  are  those  who  are  Christ-like, 
And  none  but  these.     The  men  who  strike 
Death-pellets  through  their  fellow-men, 
God  will  most  justly  such  condemn — 
Conservative  is  now  the  name, 
For  tory.  and  from  Peel  it  came — 
Who  copies  from  the  Russell  whig, 
Lord  John.     England  not  cares  a  fig, 
Who  does  the  good,  so  it  be  done — 
Or  Russell,  Peel,  or  Wellington, 
The  Bedford  scion,  I,  like  best, 
He  ever  bore  an  honest  crest ! 
Conservative!  what  means  the  term? 
"Power  to  preserve," — this  we  affirm, 
Is  Johnson's  meaning.     What,  preserve? — 
Aye  that's  the  rub !  It  would  subserve, 
Important  ends,  could  we  define, 
The  proper,  just,  unerring,  line, 
And  keep  to  it,  'tween  good  and  bad — 
The  good  retain — if  tories  had, 
Done  this,  their  altered,  boasted  name 
Would  have  on  Britons,  stronger  claim, 
To  admiration,  than  we  see 
It  holdeth,  now — But  Peel!  to  thee 
We  will  be  just — Well  hast  thou  seen, 
Thy  country's  wants,  and  served,  thy  queen. 
While  I  am  musing,  all  alone 
The  press  informs  me  what  is  done 
To  open  wide,  the  nation's  gates, 
Of  free,  or  of  despotic  states, 
That  Britain's  flag,  on  every  shore 
May  welcomed  be, — and  riches  pour 
On  distant  lands,  and  ocean's  isles, 
The  stores  of  Britons'  honest  toils —    (105.) 
Then,  to  their  island-home  return, 
Rich  freighted  from  those  shores,  which  burn 
WTith  strong  desire,  with  us  to  trade, 
On  equal  terms — This  heaven  hath  made, 
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Not  only  possible,  but  right, 

And  duteous,  in  fail-reason's  sight — 

Rivers,  and  channels,  seas/and  lakes, 

Link  us  with  nations,  for,  whose  sakes, 

God  gave  our  countless  ships,  to  ride 

The  deep,— and  now,  to  conquer  tide, 

And  warring  hurricanes,  he  gave, 

The  gallant  steam-bark,  on  the  wave, 

That  from  these  "Western  Isles,' 'should  go* 

That  light,  which  quenches  human  woe — 

Merchant,  and  Christian-  patriot,  find, 

And  missionary,  of  true  mind, 

And  moralists,  of -heaven's  own  code, 

How  vast,  inviting,  is  the  mode, 

For  man  his  brother  man  to  bless — 

And  God  will  aid  us  when  we  press, 

With  holy  zeal,  that  path  to  tread, 

Where  beams  divine  their  lustre  -shed. 

Wronged  Erin,  .now,  asserts  her  cause, 
1399    W^h  patriot  fire,  while  those  vile  laws  ' 

Made  in  a  dark- and  barbarous  age, 
Are  swept  away — good  men  engage 
Their  energies,  to  wipe  this  stain 
From  Britain's  isle ;  and  they  sustain, 
A  holy  fight,  for  Ireland's  rights, 
And  triumph -in  it.     Peel,  well,  fights, 
And  Wellington,  and  Huskisson,— 
And  Grey,  and  Russell,  in  bold  tone,— 
They  little  heed  the  bigot's  noise,— 
But  firm  contend,— and  now,  their  voice, 
Prevails,  and  Erin  is  set  free, 
The  Catholics  strict  justice,  see! 

Sectarian  zeal,-  contracted  views, 
Have  cursed  our  isle — and  still  dffuse, 
A  bitter  spirit  through  its  ranks— 
Unchristian.     To  God  be  thanks, 
For  brighter  days— for  happier  times, 
When  through  these  lands,  and  distant  climes, 
Religious  freedom— Heaven's  own  boon, 
Shall  spread,— and  wildest  lands,  will,  soon, 
Break  forth  in  singing.     Then  mankind, 
Will  cast  sectarian  hate  behind. 
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France  is  convulsed — old. Bourbon's  fly, 
Who  did  all  common  sense  defy — 
The  press  they  gagged — suppressed  its  voice, 
And  broke  their  vows.     For  France,  no  choice 
Was  left,  but  to  disown  this  race, 
And  drive  them  from  their  lofty  place — 
The  despot,  Charles,  could  make  no  stand — 
His  friends  were  cowards — priest-rid  band, 
Of  zeal  fanatic,  soon  forsook 
The  foolish  prince- — This  keen  rebuke, 
To  that  proud  race,  should  warning  be, 
To  others,  who  in  perfidy, 
Are  like  the  Bourbon,  not  to  scorn 
The  people's  voice — man  was  not,  born, 
To  be  the  slave — designed  by  God, 
Of  fellow-worms.     But  worms  have  trod 
On  rights  of  man — in  every  land 
Aye,  brainless  worms,  with  guilty  hand, 
Have,  from  the  millions  torn  their  rights, 
And  well  paid  courtiers  in  the  fights 
Of  godless  kings,  pursued  to  death 
High-minded  patriots,  in  whose  faith 
Angels  were  glad— and  men  were  blest — 
But  truth,  will  yet  lift  up  its  crest — 
King  Louis  Philippe,  fills  that  throne, 
Which  Charles,  abused — he  wears  the  crown, 
With  honour  and  integrity— 
A  virtuous  prince,  and  wise  is  he— 
Philippe,  by  Genlis  had  been  taught — 
A  noble  woman — full  of  thought—- 
Those lessons,  which  in  after  years, 
Bore  fruit — and  now  that  fruit  appears, 
In  acts  which  show  a  Christian  king — 
A  friend  of  .peace.     France !  to  him  cling. 
He  is  thy  friend — and  freedom's  friend. 
Tried  in  a  school,  where  he  did  bend, 
His  mental  powers  himself  to  serve 
In  hour  of  need— He  has  bold  nerve 
And  self-command,  that  few,  excel, 
On  which  't.is  pleasant  task  to  dwell — 
Long  did  he  taste  (the  bitter  draught 
In  early  life,  which  cup  doth  oft, 
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Prove  best  of  medicine  to  men, 

For  coming  years — griefs  to  sustain, 

Bold  Louis  Philippe,  long  had  known, 

And  deeply  read,  those  fights,  whose  moan, 

Remained  in  France,  yet  to  declare, 

The  ills — unceasing,  ills — of  war, 

Which  France,  calls  "glory" — He  had  seen, 

The  day  when  murdered  was,  Gaul's  queen, 

When,  he  was  raised  to  fill  the  throne, 

The  guard  of  rights,  to  Frenchmen  won. 

By  three  days'  struggle,  this  he  vowed, 

To  live  in  peace — and  'tis  allowed, 

He  for  sweet  peace  strives  honestly, 

Some  say,  with  crooked  policy —     (106.) 

Russia,  beheld,  with  bitter  rage 

This  change  in  France,  but  felt,  the  age 

Was  gone,  the  Bourbons  to  replace, 

Upon  that  throne,  they  did  disgrace, 

Deeply  as  did  the  Stuart  line 

The  crown  of  Britain.     Freedom!  thine 

Is  blissful  power,  to  charm  mankind, 

To  raise  the  fallen — cheer  the  blind — 

England  beheld  this  strife,  in  Gaul, 

And  acted  wisely.     In  the  fall. 

Of  Charles  the  Tenth,  her  Cabinet 

Beheld  his  faults,  and  firmly  set 

Their  minds  on  peace — At  once  they  owned 

Brave  Philippe,  who  is  now  enthroned, 

In  solid  power — Long  may  his  race 

Adorn  his  name,  with  kingly  grace ! 

Long  live  in  peace,  and  France  preserve 

From  cruel  war!  Then  will  they  serve 

Their  country  well — France  needs  repose, 

Not  less  than  Spain,  whose  rankling  woes, 

The  bloody  sword,  can  never  heal, — 

Thiers!  why  dost  thou,  this  fact  not  feel? 

Thy  gasconading  pen  of  wrath, 

May  strive,  but  will  not  break  the  faith, 

Or  snap  the  link  of  peace,  that  binds, 

France,  England,  Europe — vicious  minds, 

In  vain,  we  hope,  will  useless  strive, 

Old  discords,  hatreds,  to  revive  — 
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New  glories  open  on  the  world, 

When  peaceful  banners  are  unfurled — 

Nations  in  freedom,  will  advance — 

Industrious  England,  gallant  France, 

Need  not  be  jealous.     Let  their  swords, 

For  ever  rest.     Let  wisdom's  words, 

And  godlike  deeds,  preserve  these  lands, 

From  war's  rude  blast,  and  fiery  brands. 

George  Fourth,  with  lingering  disease, 

Quits  earthly  scenes.     For  God's  decrees, 

Embrace  the  mighty,  as  the  mean — 

'Tis  now,  as  always,  it  has  been, 

"Return  ye  sons  of  men  to  dust," 

Princes,  and  heroes!  kings!  ye  must, 

Die  like  the  poor — Then,  ready  be, 

To  meet  your  final  destiny, 

William  is  called,  the  helm  to  guide, 

Fourth  of  that  name,  who  did  preside 

O'er  England,  or  for  woe,  or  weal — 

Since  Norman  William  made  us  feel, 

His,  "tender  mercies,"  writ  in  blood — 

Through  Britain's  isle — which  bold  withstood, 

His  iron  hand,  for  length  of  time, 

When  Harold  in  his  manly  prime, 

Met  the  bold  Norman — but  he  fell, 

In  England's  cause,  by  Hastings'  dell. 

Britain  awakes  in  energy, 

Led  by  brave  Russell,  Morpeth,  Grey, 

Brougham,  and  Lambton,  Jeffrey,  Hume, 

Lansdown,  and  Holland,  who  illume, 

The  public  mind,  with  knowledge  wise, 

And  wide  is  now  the  nation's  eyes, 

To  evils  which  it  long  had  borne, — 

Too  patiently! — The  millions  spurn — 

The  thinking  millions, —  spurn  that  chain, 

Which  cunning  men  through  this  domain, 

Had  long  maintained,  on  Briton's  necks, 

With  thousand  vain,  and  false,  pretexts— - 

The  chief  of  Waterloo,  and  Peel, 

Had  quitted  office,  when  the  seal 

Of  premier,  by  Grey  was  held, 

And  who,  with  Russell,  kept  the  field. 
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Till  glorious  triumph  crowned  their  fights, 

For  Britons'  bliss,  and  dearest  rights — 

The  tories,  and  conservatives, 

Opposed  reform.     Their  struggle  gives, 

Strong  proof  pf  narrow,  selfish  views, 

Implanted  deep.     The  patriot  muse 

Of  Britain's  bards,  in  rousing  strains, 

Told  well— the  Boroughmongers  chains, 

Were  broke,  and  Gatton's,  Sarum's  birds, 

Flew  from  their  nests — Proud  England's  lords 

Were  obstinate, — and  fiercely  fought 

With  blindfold  zeal — but  soon  were  taught, 

'Twas  only  madness,  thus,  to  strive 

'Gainst  countless  hosts,  who  now,  alive, 

To  freedom's  voice,  made  known  their  power, 

Resistless  in  this  mighty  hour — 

Peaceful,  throughout,  the  struggle  was — 

Not  one  infringement  of  the  laws, 

Of  God  or  man  this  fight  displayed, — 

Sublime,  in  moral  strength,  arrayed. 

The  tory  prophets,  full  of  fire, 
1832    Foretold  the  glory  would  expire, 

Of  Britain's  greatness,  should  this  bill 
Once  pass.     The  lords  with  earnest  will 
Twice  threw  it  out — But  who  were  they, 
That  would  thus  trample — thus  gainsay 
The  rights  of  those  who  wealth  produce, 
The  countless  wronged,  in  whose  abuse, 
These  selfish  men,  did  make  their  gain, 
As  reason  proved,  in  lessons  .plain ! 
Grey  stood  his  ground — as  lion  stands 
When  man  assails— He  made  demands, 
Advanced  still  higher,  as  these  lords 
Rose  in  their  ire,  of  puny  words — 
'Twas  well,  he  did, — by  it  he  saved 
The  nation, — and  as  nobly  braved 
The  senseless  anger  of  those  men 
Who  bowed  to  fear.     What  did  they  gain, 
By  thus  resisting  reason's  call — 
See  their  predictions  I  futile,  all, 
Their  prophet-sayings  soon  appeared — 
The  Britons'  atmosphere,  was  cleared, 
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From  year  to  year,  increasingly  — 
And  thus  through  ages,  it  will  be, 
While  true  reforms,  in  spirit  wise 
Shall  mark  the  eras,  as  they  rise, 
Successive,  on  Britannia's  shore  — 
Where  knowledge  blooms,  in  ample  store, 
And  freedom,  bold,  asserts  her  claims, 
In  poet's  all-subduing  themes  — 

The  toiling  slaves  of  Western  Isles, 
j^    Find  some  relief,  from  burning  toils  — 

Grey  and  his  friends,  abet  their  cause, 
And  now  repeal  those  wicked  laws, 
Which  long  had  stained  the  British  name—- 
And injured  deep  the  sons  of  Ham  — 
The  mandate  goes,  for  August  first, 
When  all  were  free!  what  joyful  burst 
Of  gratitude  arose  to  heaven  — 
That  now,  their  chain  of  grief  was  riven! 
Eight  hundred  thousand  souls  rejoice, 
When  all  are  freed.     In  prayer  their  voice 
Ascends  to  God,  for  his  great  love, 
Whose  providence,  did  thus  remove, 
Those  hateful  chains  of  bondage,  vile, 
Which  bound  them,  to  their  cruel  toil. 
Again,  the  prophecies  all  fail, 
Of  those  who  did  man's  rights  assail  ; 
The  negroes,  peaceful,  showed  their  worth, 
Emancipation  thus  shone  forth, 
In  moral  lustre,  to  the  eye 
Of  all  who  justice  could  descry, 
Bright  lesson,  'gainst  all  tyranny 
Grey  !  ever  honoured  shalt  thou  be, 
In  annals  of  humanity  !  — 
What  is  the  warrior's  fame  to  thine  ! 
They,  by  whose  deeds  the  nations  pine, 
And  towns  are  sacked,  and  thousands  lie, 
All  slaughtered,  to  cupidity  — 

The  tories  gain  the  helm  again, 
.^  ";    And  Grey  retires,  —  but  did  retain 

Strong  friendship  to  his  brave  colleagues, 
Through  whose  frank  aid,  he  beats  intrigues 
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Of  those  who  tried,  reform  to  check — 
He  saw  their  wiles.     They  could  not  wreckr 
Those  mighty  schemes,  his  heart  devised, 
Which  these  loved  islands,  strongly  prized. 
Queen  Adelaide  the  people  blamed, 
For  cooling  William,  who  had  claimed, 
A  name,  as  bold  reforming  king — 
Beneath  whose  friendly,  princely  wing 
Bold  Grey  had  fought,  and  beat  the  lords, 
In  spite  of  all  their  vaunting  words — 
If  this  be  true,  of  Adelaide, 
She  merits  censure.     She  has  made 
Good  harvest  since  she  landed  here — 
One  hundred  thousand,  pounds  per  year, 
She  gets  from  Britons*  daily  toil — 
This  sum  she  gets  on  Britain's  soil  I 
Though,  in  again,  the  tories  feel 
Uneasy — Wellington  and  Peel, 
The  shrewdest  of  their  party,  find, 
'Tis  hard  to  steer  against  the  wind — 
Conservatives,  are  sadly  teased — 
Their  name  was  but,  a  term  that  pleased 
A  thoughtless  few — The  millions  saw 
Small  comfort,  from  it  they  could  draw. 
Peel  made  a  promise — but  his  friends 
Lagged  back — and  speedily  he  wends 
His  way  to  Windsor  with  his  seals. 

And  William  then,  in  earnest  feels — 
1836   ^or  Melbourne,  and  the  whigs,  he  sends 

In  hour  of  need.     This  party  lends 
Him  honest  aid,  and  sound  advice, 
Though  they  had  been  deserted  twice, 
'Midst  patriot  measures,  they  had  planned, 
Much  needed,  by  a  suffering  land — 
The  petticoats  for  this  were  blamed — 
Which  greatly  Briton's  minds  inflamed, 
Against  the  flounces,  for  the  share 
They  had,  the  whigs  best  bills  to  mar — 
Women,  should  ever  strive  for  peace, 
Aid  all  improvements.     This  would  grace, 
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The  rank  of  countess,  duchess,  queen, 
They  should  not  to  oppression  lean, 
But  strive  to  banish  nation's  spleen! 

Dissenters  from  the  established  creed, 
1837   ^e*  some  redress — may  heaven  speed 

Emancipation  from  the  state, 
All  Christian  sects! — what,  but  debate, 
And  bitter  wrath,  can  we  expect, 
While  deep  injustice  shall  protect 
One  creed  exclusive,  while  all  pay, 
And  to  promote,  however  gay, 
And  gorgeous,  they  must  from  our  purso 
Be  all  upheld  for  good,  or  worse — • 
King  William  died  June  twentieth, 
Of  trouble  such  as  caused  the  death 
Of  George  his  brother — heart's  disease, 
From  which  no  medicine  could  release — 
The  last  male  heir  of  Brunswick's  line, 
Was  William.     Though  he  did  not  shine, 
In  intellect, — his  heart  was  kind, 
And  England's  welfare,  on  his  mind 
Bore  strongly,  as  his  acts  attest — 
Peace  to  his  ashes!  let  them  rest!     (107.) 
Lamb,  Coleridge,  Crabbe,  and  Hannah  More, 
And  pious  Wilberforce,  well  bore 
Their  country's  glory,  in  this  reign, — 
James  Mackintosh,  and  Edmund  Kean — 
Earl  Spencer,  lord  of  vast  domain: 
These  are  distinguished  names,  whose  pens 
And  tongues,  in  varied  graphic  strains, 
Of  manly  eloquence,  have  told 
For  England's  good— Richer  than  gold, 
Above  all  rubies,  and  the  gems 
Of  India,  are  those  lovely  dreams 
Of  Crabbe,  and  Coleridge— moral  bards 
Who  bore  for  virtue,  strong  regards— 
The  pens  of  Wilberforce,  and  More, 
Have  left  for  us,  a  beauteous  store, 
Of  holy  thoughts,  inspired  by  heaven- 
While  Mackintosh  to  us  has  given, 
A  record  of  our  honoured  isle, 
In  language,  sentiment,  and  style, 
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Worthy  the  patriotic  sage, 

And  worthy  this  enlightened  age. 

A  maiden  queen  ascends  the  throne, 

Lovely  in  youth— in  grace  she  shone,— 

Victoria,  daughter  of  a  sire, 

Whose  soul  was  filled  with  freedom's  fire, — 

Of  mother,  in  whose  generous  heart 

Goodness  and  truth  had  deepest  part— 

Her  education  'neath  the  eye 

Of  kindest  parent,  lifted  high 

The  hope  of  Britons  for  her  reign, 

And  well  does  she  that  hope  sustain 

Youthful,  and  inexperienced,  she 
Mounted  the  throne.     Round  her  we  see, 
Wise  Melbourne,  Russell,  prudent,  good, 
And  honest  Morpeth— These  have  stood 
Her  friends,  amidst  some  trying  years, 
Of  Britain's  ardent  hopes  and  fears— 
Though  young  in  days,  her  mind  was  stored, 
With  wisdom  rich,  to  wear  that  sword, 
Reposed  in  her,  for  Britain's  weal— 
And  use,  with  virtue,  that  bright  seal, 
Entrusted  to  her  queenly  care 
By  Britons— hoping  she  may  wear 
These  for  the  welfare  of  that  land, 
Which  aids  her,  with  a  liberal  hand. 
Victoria  I  not  vast  China's  prince, 
Nor  vine-clad  Gaul,  nor  Russia,  hence, 
Or  Austria,  Prussia,  beauteous  Spain, 
Nor  Yankee  clime,  can  show  domain, 
Like  thine— Nor  palmy  Mexico, 
Nor  sun-lit  Chili,  fair  Peru, 
Nor  Persia,  with  her  scented  groves — 
Arabia,  with  her  poets'  loves — 
These  lands  are  rich — are  grand — sublime — 
But  give  me  Albion's  fields— her  clime — 
Her  freedom — poetry,  and  prose — 
Her  genius — courage — her  repose — 
Her  industry — enduring  toil — 
Victoria !  this  is  thy  great  isle ! 
Inheritance — not  from  thy  sires — 
But  from  the  Britons,     Freedom's  fires, 
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Allow  not  kingdoms  thus  to  glide 

From  sire  to  son.     Britons  have  died, 

The  noblest  liberty  to  gain, 

And  fix  her  bounds.     That  golden  chain, 

That  binds  the  subjects  and  the  prince, 

Of  British  lands,  kind  Providence 

Gave  to  the  Britons — In  each  link 

Is  written — "Monarchs!  wisely  think, 

And  bravely  act.     Your  duties  see, 

Connected  with  man's  liberty — 

You  are  but  servants  of  the  state — 

Placed  there  for  good,  of  small  and  great — 

If  you  this  trust  neglect,  betray — 

The  crown  from  you  must  pass  away!" 

Peace  reigns  in  Europe.     Britons,  Gauls, 
Their  lands  improve.     Great  nature's  calls 
To  industry,  and  peaceful  arts 

Are  felt  afar.     The  nation  starts, 

With  hope  renewed,  new  race  to  run 

And  flourish  'neath  a  brighter  sun — 

A  glorious  effort  Britons  make 

To  check  intemperance.     They  take 

A  philosophic  plan  to  cure 

This  vice  of  vices  we  endure, 

So  long  to  nestle,  in  our  isle, 

To  strike  its  roots  in  rankest  soil, 

Alike  through  palace,  hall,  and  cot, 

What  deeds  of  darkness  hath  it  wrought! 

The  cause  advances!  temperance  bands 

Are  spreading — Briton's,  Erin's,  lands, 

Produce  glad  millions,  who  embrace 

Teetotal  views — the  strength,  the  grace, 

The  beauty  of,  wise,  bright,  reforms, 

Which  rise,  preventing,  those  wild  storms 

Of  crime  and  bloodshed,  erst  the  fate 

Of  lands  refusing  till  too  late, 

To  stop  corruptions,  at  their  spring, 

Which,  left  unchecked,  dark  ruin  bring 

Intemperance !  what  hast  thou  done, 

Of  evil  in  our  isle,  alone  I — 

What  mighty  minds,  all  wrecked  by  thee, 

Dark  fiend  of  peace — our  history 
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Unfolds  within  its  ample  page, 

To  warn  the  moralist  and  sage — ! 

Man,  blest  with  health  no  stimulant 

Can  need — nature  hath  kindly  sent, 

The  best  of  drinks  throughout  these  lands, 

Whose  sparkling  beauty,  still  commands? 

The  poet's  lays,  as,  at  what  time, 

Did  David,  Israel's  bard  sublime, 

Pen  those  rapt  strains  on  Zion's  brook, 

To  charm  us  in  the  sacred  book.     (108.)' 

O!  when  the  temperance  battle's  won, 

And  blessed  water — it  alone, 

Shall  form  the  drink  for  Britain's  use, 

And  all  its  blissful  fruits  produce ! 

Then  will  the  Samson  strength  be  ours — 

Then  beauty  shall  display  its  flowers, 

In  every  cheek,  in  every  eye, 

And  bright  will  beam  humanity — 

Teetotal!  let  this  graphic  word, 

Not  fright  my  reader!   It  has  stirred 

The  world  of  mind — to  glorious  views. 

Its  fruits  shall  live— -shall  joy  infuse, 

Through  purer  ages,  yet  to  come, 

When  truth  shall  every  land  illume.     (109.) 

Ye  British  senators !  your  minds, 

When  freed  from  drinks,  of  Sodom's  vines, 

Will  rise  resplendent — Then  would  you, 

The  truth  behold,  with  vigorous  view! 

Preachers  of  light,  from  prophet  lore — I 

Do  you  not  see  on  Albion's  shore, 

Six  hundred  thousand  drunkards,  dead 

To  God,  to  truth,  to  peace,  who  shed 

A  baleful  influence,  afar, 

And  peace  of  millions,  daily  scar — 

Why  are  you  neutral,  in  this  cause, 

Allied  to  Heaven's  eternal  laws? 

Poets,  and  orators!  to  you, 

These  doctrines  come — to  nature  true — 

From  God  they  spring — O!  try  their  power — 

Embrace  them — live  them,  every  hour,    • 

Day,  month,  and  year,  from  youth  to  age, — 

Then,  when  you  quit  this  chequered  stage — 
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Your  offspring,  rich  in  mind,  and  health, 
Will  bless  you,  ever  for  the  wealth, 
Bequeathed  to  them  by  honoured  sires, 
And  matrons  fair,  of  holy  fires, — 
Whose  lives  gave  force,  to  lessons  pure,  1 
By  nature  taught — which  shall  endure 
A  thousand  ills  of  man  to  cure ! 
Victoria  weds  the  man  she  loved — 
And  happy  has  this  union  proved — 
Albert,  a  prince  of  Saxon  race — 
Young,  comely,  tall,  of  princely  grace, 
Won  the  fair  hand  of  Britain's  queen — 
A  mighty  prize  to  him,  I  ween — 
The  monarch  of  the  greatest  land 
The  world  can  show,  gives  him  her  hand — 
Not  rashly,  but  with  open  eyes, 
And  Britons  hail  the  match,  as  wise. 
In  six  short  years,  five  children  crowned 
Their  nuptial  bands — a  solid  ground 
Of  joy,  of  hope,  to  British  shores, — 
To  every  land,  confessing  ours, 
Their  ruler — that  Victoria's  race, 
Shall  live — and  living,  trained  to  grace 
Shall  be,  that  rank,  the  land  ordains 
For  those  who  hold  the  British  reins — 
Victoria !  Albert !  see  that  ye, 
Train  wisely,  your  loved  progeny — 
Bid  them  be  frugal,  temperate,  chaste, 
Benevolent — and  kind — nor  taste, 
Those  vicious  pleasures,  which  destroyed 
Some  ancestors,  whose  deeds  annoyed 
Their  country  greatly — May  your  sons, 
And  daughters  be,  all  honoured  ones — 
Then,  shall  these  isles  rejoice  in  you, 
Their  head — to  God  and  duty  true. 

Vast  China  now  is  opened  wide, 
1^42    ^1°  England,  in  commercial  stride — 

The  steamers  bolted  through  their  seas, 
'Gainst  rivers,  floods,  and  angry  breeze — 
Nought  could  arrest  their  fiery  course, 
The  Chinese  saw  their  conquering  force, 
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All  hosts  opposing  melted  fast, 

Like  fogs  before  the  sweeping  blast — 

China !  thou  glorious  flowery  elime, 

Lock'd  hast  thou  been  from  birth  of  time 

From  other  lands — but  truth  has  bloomed 

Upon  thy  shores — thy  sons  illumed, 

By  its  expanding,  moral  might — 

Truth,  to  its  standard  will  unite, 

The  thousand  millions  scattered  o'er 

The  world,  through  every,  clime,  and  shore! 

Victoria  visits  Scottish  lands, 

Welcomed  by  Caledonia's  bands, 

Who  flock  around  her,  as  she  moves, 

Witness  of  their  united  loves — 

Where  party  freaks  are  laid  aside 

And  true  affection,  in  full  tide, 

Is  manifested  for  their  queen, 

Such,  as  no  despot  prince  hath  seen. 

Victoria!  let  the  people's  rights, 

Be  thy  great  aim — thy  chief  delights ! 

Good  Duke  of  Sussex,  dies,  whose  name 
And  noble  deeds,  from  Britons  claim, 
That  strong  affection,  for  his  worth, 
Far — far  above  all  royal  birth — 
Honest  and  frank,  in  worst  of  times, 
True  freedom's  friend,  my  humble  rhymes 
Embrace  his  name  with  hearty  love, 
Who  through  his  life  for  Britain  strove — 
He  paid  his  debts,  though  small  his  means, 
Pattern  to  dukes,  and  kings,  and  queens — 
The  sacred  volume  was  his  joy, 
This  daily  did  his  mind  employ — 
Above  sectarian  creed  he  rose, 
And  bigots  only,  were  his  foes — 
He  died  in  peace,  as  good  men  die, 
In  hopes  of  immortality — 
His  niece,  Victoria,  much  he  loved, 
And  wise  his  counsels  to  her  proved — 
Best  of  thy  race !  Sussex !  o'er  thee 
The  bards  will  glow  in  harmony — 
Those  men,  whose  souls,  with  freedom  glow, 
Who  love  its  glorious  seeds  to  sow — 
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The  people's  voice  he  loved  to  hear, — 
And  they  his  virtues  did  revere- 
True  to  those  views  which  placed  the  crown 
Upon  his  race,  did  Sussex  own, 
The  people's  rights — when  cowards  quailed* 
In  days  that  freedom  was  assailed, 
By  wicked  ministers,  whose  aim 
Was  such  as  merited,  but  shame 
From  friends  of  man — Some  I  have  named, 
And  rhymed  their  doings,  who  inflamed 
The  public  mind  to  hate  and  scorn, 
For  deeds  which  Britons  long  had  borne — 
Those  men  are  gone-— and  with  them,  too, 
That  narrow  system,  round  which  drew, 
The  little  minds — unfit  to  guide, 
These  isles,  which  yet  shall  be  the  pride 
And  glory  of  all  lands  renowned — 
And  send,  afresh,  sweet  freedom's  sound, 
To  cheer  the  nations  as  they  rise 
From  galling  chains,  true  bliss  to  prize!     (110.) 
Thames  tunnel — work  of  bright  Brunei, 
Is  opened  now — Britons  may  dwell, 
With  pleasure,  while  they  do  survey 
This  daring  scheme.     What  poet's  lay, 
Or  tongue  of  fire,  the  mind  can  show, 
Of  him  who  planned  this  route  below 
The  noble  river,  on  whose  tide, 
The  thousand  ships,  of  England  ride! 
But  late,  the  British  monarch  took, 
Her  northern  tower,  where  eagles  look, 
Down  from  their  rocks,  on  fairy  glens 
And  lakes,  and  groves,  of  wild- bird  strains ; 
Now  to  fair  France,  Victoria  hies — 
A  friendly  tour,  which  Gaul  did  prize, — 
And  Louis  Philippe  hailed  his  guest, 
With  cordial  joy,  which  well  repressed 
War-feelings,  'tween  these  palmy  states, 
Which  Theirs  had  nursed — while  he  relates 
The  history  of  his  idol-chief, 
Whose  death  gave  mankind,  blest  relief! 
The  gallant  Franks,  with  loud  acclaim 
Welcomed  Victoria,  as  she  came 
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From  ocean-wave,  their  king  to  see, 

Knit,  now,  in  bonds  of  amity, 

Both,  bent,  the  world,  in  peace  to  keep, 

And  from  its  tranquil  state  to  reap, 

Those  blessings  destined  for  mankind, 

Who,  heavenly  doctrines  keep  in  mind — 

Blest  are  peace-makers,  they  shall  be 

Defended,  strengthened,  and  shall  see 

Their  lands  rich  thriving — corn  and  wine, 

And  oil,  and  fruitful  olive-vine, 

Shall  flourish — Gauls  and  Britons!  you 

Should  shun  another  Waterloo! 

The  Queen  and  Albert  cross  the  wave, 

From  France,  when  Britons,  warmly  gave 

Them,  that  reception,  up  the  Thames 

Which  frankness  merits — kindness  claims, 

From  loyal  subjects  to  a  prince 

Who  rules  them  with  wise  providence, 

A  second  tour  to  Caledon, 
HJ44    ^IQ  moaarcn  takes  to  gaze  upon 

The  grandeur  of  Glenlion's  vales, 
And  famed  Glen  Tilt,  whose  fairy  tales, 
Are  all  believed  by  sturdy  Gaels, 
Who  once  were  valiant  for  the  Stuart, 
But  for  Victoria  have  now,  bold  heart, 
And  would  for  her  wild  dangers  brave, 
As  ever  swept  the  land,  or  wave. 
Breadalbane's  princely  halls  invite, 
The  queen,  and  prince,  to  Taymouth  bright — 
All  lovely  are  the  sylvan  scenes, 
On  this  sweet  route,  to  kings  or  queens, 
To  all,  who  have  a  heart  to  feel, 
Where  nature  shows  her  august  seal. 
O'Connell  pleads,  loud,  for  repeal 
Of  union,  and  the  millions  wheel 
About  at  his  command,  like  sheep, 
In  monster  meetings — but  they  keep 
The  peace  most  sacred,  in  their  routes, 
To  please  their  hero — mighty  shouts, 
Like  pealing  thunders  shake  the  earth, 
To  bring  repeal.     But  little  worth, 
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Are  all  the  speeches — Daniel  knows — 
None  more  than  he — the  thistle,  rose, 
And  shamrock,  must  continue,  one 
United  parliament.     His  tone, 
Though  insolent  and  bold  it  be, 
Makes  no  impression.     Britons  see, 
The  folly  of  O'Connell's  scheme, 
And  Russell,  Peel  lament  his  dream, 
Of  disuniting  Erin's  isle, 
From  Britain.     They  would  reconcile 
These  lands,  by  just  and  equal  laws, 
But  not  divide  them.     Ireland's  cause, 
Is  fast  progressing,  but  repeal 
Would  ruin  her — Let  Richard  Shiell, 
And  not  O'Connell,  guide  her  mind 
Upon  repeal,  Shiell  is  not  blind, 
But  reasons  well,  for  Erin's  good, 
And  who  for  her,  has  firmer  stood? 
The  monster  trial  now  proceeds, — 
Long  speeches,  which  no  mortal  reads — 
Cluster  of  words — ideas  few, 
The  lawyers  find,  as  they  pursue 
This  weedy  trial,  of  the  band 

That  led  repeal,  in  Erin's  land —  • 

Attorney  general,  lawyer  Smith, 
His  temper  lost — a  man  of  pith, 
But  lacking  patience,  when  his  words 
Failed  to  convince — had  pistols,  swords, 
Or  something  like  these  carnal  brands, 
For  duel  work — The  judge  commands 
The  pistol  man  his  wrath  to  cease, 
Against  FitzGibbon— friend  of  peace, 
Who  plead  repealers'  cause  with  zeal, 
And  temper,  bland, — but  left  to  Shiell, 
The  eloquent,  their  cause  to  clear 
From  all  "  conspiracy "--'Twas  here, 
He  shone  with  beauty,  all  his  own, 
And  charms  of  language,  in  whose  tone, 
The  patriot  and  the  sage  appeared, 
And  loudly  was,  by  thousands  cheered — 
The  packed  jury  verdict  finds, 
Against  repealers,  whose  bold  minds 
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Are  nothing  daunted.     Quick  to  jail|         ) 
The  heroes  go,  both  "head  and  tail;'" 
But  there  they  have  light  cause  to  wail!    ) 
They  lived  in  jail  like  fighting-cocks, — 
Rich  fish,  and  flesh — with  famous  cooks, 
Who  knew  the  art,  for  every  dish, 
That  dainty  palate,  there,  could  wish. 
Fowls  of  the  mountain,  and  the  moor, 
And  from  farm-yard,  in  ample  store, 
And  fresh,  as  life,  with  choicest  wines 
Were  daily  sent  them — Truth  reminds 
Me,  that  O'ConnelFs  temperance  views, 
Would  all  these  fiery  drinks  refuse — 
The  trial  and  the  jailing,  ends 
But  in  a  farce.     Those  trusty  friends, 
Of  sense  and  justice — Cottenham, 
Campbell,  and  Denman,  boldly,  came 
To  wiser  verdict — they  released 
The  repeal  heroes,  who  had  teased 
The  Orangemen,  and  Harcourt  Lees, 
That  busy  man,  whose  head,  with  bees, 
Of  very  nonsense,  finds  mare's  nest, 
In  every  footstep.     Oft  he  press'd 
Peel  and  his  colleagues,  to  arraign, 
These  bold  repealers.     Harcourt's  strain, 
Was  foolish,  fruit  of  crazy  brain ! 
What  gained  they  by  this  monster  trial? 
Nothing  of  credit.    *Wrath,  its  vial, 
Let  loose,  and  passion  showed  its  force, 
But  could  not  stop  repealers'  course — 
Good  sense,  and  time,  will  this  perform, 
Repeal  is  foolish— friendship  warm, 
From  England,  to  her  sister  isle, 
And  equal  rights,  will  reconcile, 
All  ancient  quarrels— statesmen!  try, 
The  power  of  justice.     Let  your  eye 
Be  kept  on  Ireland,  for  her  good,— 
Then,  she  through  fire,  and  angry  flood, 
Will,  hand  in  hand,  with  Britons  tread 
A  noble  path,  where  sun-beams  shed 
Their  glories,  for  the  human  race, 
Surpassing  all,  we  yet,  can  trace— 
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Trade  flourishes,  and  bills,  and  bonds, 
Are  bravely  met.     The  British  funds 
Keep  high,  and  ships  their  canvass  spread, 
Broad  to  the  breeze,  in  numbers  sped, 
Swift,  o'er  the  deep,  to  China's  shores, 
To  India,  Egypt,  with  the  stores, 
Rich  produce,  of  the  Britons'  skill, 
Of  varied  crafts.     Columbia,  still, 
Takes  lead  of  all  the  other  climes, 
For  mutual  trade— If  in  these  rhymes, 
I  could  but  draw  some  tighter  cord 
To  bind  these  lands,  it  would  afford 
High  pleasure  in  my  dying  day — 
Curs'd  war!  keep  far— 0!  far  away! 
What  is  Oregon's  wilderness — 
That,  two  great  nations,  should  distress, 
Destroy  each  other,  by  fierce  fight, 
"Where  none  but  fiends,  can  find  delight  ? 
Glasgow!  bright  city  of  the  Clyde! 
On  thy  dark  flood,  what  barques,  in  pride, 
Bear  thy  vast  commerce,  to  all  climes, 
By  steam  impell'd, — or  by  the  winds, 
Whose  friendly  breath,  a  thousand  shores 
Confess,  while,  he  who  God  adores, 
With  rev 'rent  tone,  in  all  things  sees 
His  ruling  hand,  through  every  breeze, 
In  every  forest-leaf  that  moves, 
In  rolling  streams,  in  lovely  groves, 
In  shining  stars,  in  beauteous  spring — 
These,  all  their  Maker's  glories  sing — 
Ye  men  of  Glasgow !  well  may  ye, 
Your  city  eye,  with  ceaseless  glee, — 
Its  princely  domes,  and  curious  wares, 
Beyond  old  Tyre's, — now  forty  years, 
Have  I  looked  on  the  growing  might 
Of  this  proud  place,  whose  genius  bright, 
Is  seen  in  mills,  in  shops,  in  looms, 
In  steam-boats,  ships,  whose  sturdy  booms, 
Bid  proud  defiance  to  the  storm, 
As  on  they  move,  in  glorious  form, 
From  this  bright  city  of  the  north, 
Whose  greatness  is  of  recent  birth, 
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To  farthest  lands,  with  merchandise, 
In  every  daring  enterprise — 
Steam-engine!  prince  of  all  machines! 
Thy  grandeur  shows,  Watt's  fertile  brains, 
Well  worthy  those,  of  Milton's  fire, 
And  Homer's  force — !     No  toil  can  tire, 
Thee,  glorious  engine!     What  vast  thought, 
In  him,  who  to  perfection  brought 
This  master-piece  of  human  skill —     (HI.) 
That  drives  the  forge — the  ship — the  mill! 
That,  toils,  to  ease  man's  heavy  load, 
In  thousand  forms  for  nation's  good — 
That,  'neath  the  mountain,  and  the  river, 
Is  active,  useful,  sleeping — never! — 
That  brings  the  thoughts  of  gifted  mind 
In  cheap  abundance — thoughts  refined, — 
By  high  philosophy  to  guide 
Our  race — Steam-engine!  'tis  thy  pride 
To  drive  the  printing  press,  whose  end, 
Is,  tyrants'  yoke,  through  world  to  rend. — 
Thou  driv'st  the  coach,  with  eagle  speed, 
Saving  from  toil,  the  willing  steed — 
Thou  bring'st  from  bowels  of  the  earth, 
Riches,  of  mines,  of  untold  worth — 
Glasgow!  this  engine,  on  thy  Clyde, 
Displays  thy  power,  in  steam-boat  pride! 
What  wast  thou,  ere  Watt's  bold  machine, 
Came  forth  ?  and,  had  not  steamers  been, 
Hadst  thou,  such  greatness,  ever  seen  ? 
Then,  in  thy  memory,  ever  dear, 
Should  Henry  Bell,  and  Watt,  appear, 
High  benefactors  of  their  kind, 
Of  genius  bright — untiring  mind ! — 
Sweet  Helen sburgh,  the  tale  will  tell, 
That  twenty  years,  did,  scheming  Bell, 
Make  that  fair  spot,  his  constant  home, — 
And,  long  as  waves,  shall,  foaming,  roam, 
Upon  that  shore,  his  name  will  be, 
Remember 'd — ever  gratefully! 
Stranger  in  Glasgow!  is  thy  aim, 
To  see  this  city,  in  its  fame  ? 
Come  thou  with  me,  to  Broomielaw, 
There  see  its  bustle — then  withdraw, 
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To  Port-Dundas,  upon  the  hill, 
That  looks  on  Glasgow — there  they  will 
Show  ships,  that  range  the  foamy  deep, — 
Like  those  from  Clyde,  that  bravely  sweep, 
The  tossing  seas,  with  commerce  bold, 
Like  Tyre  and  Sidon,  as  of  old — 
A,  double,  seaport  Glasgow  shows, 
From  these,  two  points.     Her  greatness  flows 
Through  these  broad  channels,  to  all  lands, 
Impell'd  by  active  minds,  and  hands — 
Stranger!  I  have  not  done  with  thee, 
Trongate  and  Argyle  streets,  let's  see, 
These  shops,  how  beauteous!  riches,  here, 
Make  known  "  the  Western  Queen"  most  clear, 
Come  let  us  range,  that  burial  place ! 
It's  worth  our  notice  !  near  in  grace, 
Stands  famed  cathedral,  shadowing  o'er 
The  wild  brook,  in  its  course,  to  pour, 
Its  turbid  flood,  old  Clyde  to  feed, 
Where  steamers  anchor — famed  for  speed, 
Strength,  size,  and  beauty,  such  as  grac'd 
The  queen's  arrival — in  their  best 
And  bright  attire,  with  each  to  vie, 
In  warmth  of  honest  loyalty. 
That  blind  asylum ! — useful  pile ! 
Good  Alston,  long  for  it  did  toil, 
In  labours  manifold  and  kind ; 
To  raise,  and  cheer,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind ; 
While  glorious  success,  crown'd  his  pains, 
And  toils  of  love.     But  now  he  reigns, 
With  that  great  Being,  whose  high  name, 
In  holy  life  he  did  proclaim.     (112.) 
The  fruits,  of  Alston,  rich  appear, 
And,  will,  through  many  a  blissful  year, 
Attesting  to  his  labours,  rare, 
For  helpless  ones,  who  grateful  tear, 
Shed,  when  they  heard  their  friend  was  gone, 
Whose  face  they  oft,  had  smiled  upon ! 
It  was  on  balmy,  August  eve, 
When  Britain's  queen  the  waves  did  cleave, 
In  royal  squadron,  borne  away, 
To  Coburg,  in  bold  Saxony — 
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From  Thames'  sweet  shores,  to  famous  Rhine, 

Triumphant  was  this  tour  of  thine, 

Victoria!  to  thy  husband's  shore, 

Where  crowds  on  crowds,  unceasing  bore, 

Strong  proof,  how  much,  they,  England's  queen, 

Esteemed  and  loved — Our  land  has  been 

Allied  to  Saxony,  long  years 

As,  from  historic  page,  appears — 

And,  when  proud  papal  Rome  assayed 

To  check  reform,  bold  Saxons  made, 

With  Albion's  isle,  a  struggle,  brave, 

To  rescue  man — and  truth  to  save, 

From  foul  corruption,  which  had  marred 

Its  beauty — Luther  we  regard, 

With  admiration,  well  deserved, — 

Who  protestants,  so  nobly  served, 

And  made  the  pope,  and  priests,  to  quake, 

By  labours  glorious,  which  awake, 

The  zeal  of  hosts,  that  path  to  tread, 

Which  he,  so  bravely  trod, — who  sped 

The  march  of  mind  through  many  lands, 

That  yet  obey  God's  high  commands. 

Dukes,  princes,  kings,  and  courtiers,  vie, 

With  peasants,  to  our  queen,  whose  high 

And  noble  bearing  won  all  hearts — 

And  when  she  from  that  land  departs, 

Where  Prussia's  monarch  paid  her  court, 

With  kindest,  strongest,  bland  import,) 

She  landed  on  the  shore  of  Gaul, 

To  Louis  Philippe's  friendly,  call, 

Attesting  to  the  court  of  France, 

Jt  was  her  wish  still  to  advance 

The  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  still 

The  warrior-passions — thus  fulfil, 

In  letter,  and  in  spirit,  pure, 

The  voice  of  wisdom,  and  endure, 

In  cultivating  tow'rds  all  shores, 

Good-will,  and  kindness — O,  what  stores 

Of  blessings,  are  for  nations  yet, 

When  they  war's  cruel  arts  forget! 

When  swords  to  ploughshares  men  shall  beat, 

And  spears  in  priming-hooks,  they  greet!  — 
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The  royal  party,  o'er  the  tide, 
From  Gallic  clime,  now  quickly  hied 
To  their  own  isle — their  British  home, 
Where  thousands  hail  them  as  they  come, 
With  flags  and  sweetest  music's  sound, 
Bold  steamer  leading,  mid  rebound 
Of  wave  on  wave,  to  Isle  of  Wight, — - 
Where  now,  they  land,  and  bring  delight 
To  Osborne  House,  whose  halls  prepar'd 
Are  for  their  coming. — Nought  is  heard 
But  shouts  of  joy  for  England's  queen, 
From  young  and  old,  who  crowd  this  scene, 
Of  disembarking  from  that  wave, 
Whose  briney  waters,  gently  lave 
O'er  silvery  sands,  of  beauteous  huesy 
That  bless  that  shore — for  potter's  use, 
For  glass  and  china— curious  ware, 
Of  London,  Bristol,  Worcester,— where 
They  use  these  precious  sands  to  make 
Those  wares  which  distant  shores,  glad  take, 
For  products  of  their  native  lands, 
The  work  of  skilful,  active  hands — 
For  genius,  and  industrious  skill, 
Bless  other  shores, — and  Heaven's  own  will, 
Revealed  in  sun-beams,  to  mankind 
Is — "  traffic  far  as  wave  and  wind, 
And  ocean's  waters  roll  to  bless, 
And  be  blest,  by  thy  kind,  not  less 
Than  goodness  infinite,  ordained, 
Who  hath  the  winds,  and  billows  chained, 
That  they  his  gracious  views  should  serve- 
Man!  know  thy  God!  his  laws  observe." 
Sweet  Isle  of  Wight!  on  Hampshire  coast, 
So  beautiful,  and  long  the  boast 
For  air,  and  water,  lovely  hills, 
And  smiling  vales,  whose  music  thrills, 
The  poet's  soul — Thy  rivers  Yar, 
Medina,  Wooten,  crystal,  are — 
Refreshing  to  the  stranger's  eye, 
Who  listens  to  their  lullaby! 
Through  these  fair  spots,  and  pastures  bright, 
Which  cheer  this  royal  Isle  of  Wight. 
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To  patriotic,  Rowland  Hill, 

One  stanza  let  me  give,  whose  skill 

Of  penny-postage-scheme,  we  hail 

For  lasting  good — it  cannot  fail 

To  spread  through  nations,  when  they  see 

Its  value— Rowland  Hill !  to  thee, 

These  British  Isles  now  render  praise, 

And  thanks,  thy  due — may  length  of  days, 

And  glorious  years  thy  zeal  reward, 

For  this  bright  act. — Parents  have  shared, 

And  children,  from  this  scheme,  of  thine, 

A  joy,  a  rapture,  strong. — 'Tis  mine, 

The  bliss  to  know,  which  ceaseless  springs 

From  pens  of  friendship.     On  the  wings 

Of  railway-speed — epistles  come, 

Five  hundred  miles,  home,  to  illume, 

With  news  from  distant  ones,  whose  lives 

To  us  are  dear — this  transit  gives, 

New  impulse  to  man's  energies — 

Bids  youth  to  brighter  views  arise, 

And  cultivate  those  powers,  which  God 

In  kindness  gave — yes,  Heaven  hath  sowed, 

The  noble  seed  in  every  mind, — 

This  postage  scheme  will  nations  bind 

By  generous  ties — by  lasting  links, 

Of  friendship  pure — to  him  who  thinks 

On  empires'  bliss,  this  penny  post, 

By  day,  by  night,  will  be  his  boast — 

Will  raise  his  heart  in  gratitude,  1 

To  those  who  for  their  country  stood,      >  (113.) 

And  fought,  like  Hill,  to  do  it  good !      ) 

Hill !  why  do  British  rulers  shy 

Thy  valued  service!     Tell  us  why, 

They  do  not  place  thee,  in  that  post, 

Which  nobles  fill — at  princely  cost 

To  Britons'  toils? — Thou  couldst  reform, 

All  old  abuses — in  thy  warm, 

And  noble  zeal,  this  generous  scheme, 

Would  bud  and  blossom — Do  I  dream, 

Cold-hearted  men!  my  dream  is  just, 

To  Rowland  Hill,  well  might  they  trust, 

Post-office  headship; — not  to  lords, 

Of  pompous  names,  and  mindless  words. 
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This  year  potato-crops,  have  failed, 

And  biting1  want,  has  deep  assailed, 

Wronged  Erin's  sons,  and  daughters,  who 

Look  to  Britannia,  in  their  woe, 

Their  wants  to  aid,  nor  look  in  vain, 

The  Britons  pity  Erin's  pain — 

The  British  rulers,  led  by  Peel, 

Look  at  their  cause,  and  wisely  feel, — 

And  bold  resolve  to  meet  the  case, 

By  acts  of  justice,  mercy,  grace — 

Brave  lord  John  Russell,  letter  penned, 

(To  justice,  freedom,  truth,  the  friend:) 

Against  the  corn-laws,  wisely  writ — 

Monopolists,  sore  felt  his  hit — 

This  beauteous  Letter  roused  the  land — 

Brave  Cobden,  with  his  noble  baud, 

Put  on  new  vigour — Peel  resigns 

His  lofty  trust — because  he  finds 

His  colleagues  restive — not  inclined 

To  that  "new  view,"  on  which  the  mind, 

Of  England's  premier,  bold  is  bent — 

The  queen  for  lord  John  Russell  sent, 

And  frankly  gave  him  power  to  form, 

A  cabinet  to  meet  the  storm, 

Which  now  was  rising  in  our  isle, 

And  Russell,  spared  for  this,  no  toil. — 

Victoria  showed  a  sovereign's  love, 

In  trying  hour — she  wisely  strove, 

The  best  around  her  throne  to  draw, 

To  legislate  by  righteous  law — 

And  ward  off  famine  from  our  shore, 

By  bringing  food  from  lands  which  bore. 

Rich  plenty,  for  the  British  needs — 

In  day  of  trial — Peel  succeeds, 

(When  Russell  failed,  'tis  said  through  Grey, 

Who  threw  his  crotchets  in  the  way,) 

In  now,  uniting  former  friends — 

And  Wellington,  his  valour  lends, 

To  Peel  against  the  vile,  corn  laws, 

Which  thirty  years  had  gained  applause, 

From  foes  of  justice, — Britain's  foes, 

Who  sternly  all  repeal  oppose. 
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Twelve  days  the  battle,  keen,  was  fought,. 

And  windy  speeches — void  of  thought, 

Idealess,  are  uttered  forth, 

By  knights,  and  squires  of  gentle  birth — 

Hereditary- wisdom-men, 

Who  would  these  cruel  laws  maintain ; 

Nor  heed  the  cry  of  misery, 

From  millions,  in  deep  poverty — 

Ah!  selfish  men!  ah!  callous  hearts t 

Your  hollow  views,  and  wily  arts 

To  check  the  chariot  of  repeal, 

Conducted,  now,  by  gallant  Peel, 

With  Russell's  aid — have  not  availed — 

You  and  your  farmer -slaves,  have  failed, 

To  win  the  day — Newcastle's  lord — 

That  foolish  duke,  though,  fierce,  he  stirred 

Against  good  Lincoln,  his  brave  son, 

Will  only  'gainst  the  buckler  run 

Of  truth  and  justice.     Britons  scorn 

Such  silly  dukes,  and  joyful  turn, 

To  men,  like  Cobden,  Fielden,  Bright, 

Peel,  Morpeth,  Russell,  who  now  fight 

A  righteous  battle  peacefully — 

And  God  smiles  on  them  from  on  high. 

Ye  dukes  of  Britain !  warning  take, 

And  do  not  Britons'  wrath  awake! 

We  are  not  dazzled,  with  big  names, 

And  titles,  wealth — show  us  your  claims, 

Of  intellectual  riches — then, 

Will  you,  with  honour,  rank  sustain — 

Be  good,  and  gentle — just,  not  blind, 

To  lowly  brethren,  of  mankind — 

These  have  their  rights — aye,  sacred  rights, 

Ye,  ''dukes  of  Edom!  "  he  who  fights 

Against  the  needy — toiling  poor, 

On  Edom's,  or  on  Britain's  shore — 

Should  not  forget  the  sweeping  blast, 

That  swept  the  proudest  nest  at  last, 

Of  proud  Idumea — whose  bad  dukes, 

The  Seer  of  heaven,  so  keen  rebukes — 

"0!  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  rock, 

Of  Petrea!  where  the  eagles  mock 
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Their  proudest  foe!  thou  shalt  come  down, 
Down  to  the  dust" — Jehovah's  frown, 
Through  Jeremiah's  graphic  pen, 
Is  thus  revealed — Britannia's  men, 
Have  seen  the  spot  where  Petrea  stood— 
But  wild  beasts,  serpents,  only  brood, 
Where  dukes,  and  tyrant-princes  ground, 
The  poor,  who  there,  no  helper  found. 
'Tis  virtue,  wisdom,  truth,  alone, 
Can  bind  the  millions  to  the  throne — 
Let  Richmond's,  Buckingham's,  proud  lords, 
And  he  of  Cumber,  square  their  words, 
And  views,  and  acts  to  measures  wise, 
And  not  the  signs  of  Heaven  despise— 
Hail  glorious  news!  ye  ninety-seven — (114) 
The  death-blow  ye  have  surely  given, 
To  those  bad  laws— made  in  bad  clays, 
When  tories  ruled,  whose  crooked  ways 
Are  pictured  in  these  truthful  rhymes, 
Of  Castlereagh's,  Sidmouth's  times. 
Peel!  thou  hast  done,  what  Canning  did — 
Hast  beat  the  tories — onward  bid, 
Thy  followers  come,  this  land  to  save, 
From  anarchy — thou  well  canst  brave, 
The  little  taunts,  of  little  minds — 
Give  their  small  jeers,  to  blustering  winds! 
Hail  ninety-seven!     This  victory  will 
Send  through  the  land  a  joyful  thrill, 
Of  sacred  hope,  that  future  years 
Will  wipe  away  the  Britons'  tears — 
The  world  teems  with  abundant  food — 
Rich,  varied,  wholesome.     Ocean's  flood, 
Rolls  round  our  land,  and  bids  us  send 
Our  ships  afar — The  Father,  Friend, 
Of  all  the  human  race,  is  wise — 
Boundless,  in  love.     The  earth,  the  skies, 
The  rivers,  seas,  and  seasons  show, 
His  mercies  tender,  ever  flow, 
To  Adam's  offspring,  for  whose  bliss, 
His  Son  came  down  from  realms  of  peace — 
Why,  then,  land -owners!  why  do  you, 
Your  dark  monopoly  pursue ! 
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" Protectionists!  "     That's  not  the  name-, 

For  those  whose,  legislative  aim, 

Is  to  prevent,  these  lovely  isles, 

From  getting  food,  where  plenty  smiles — 

Prevent  the  British  artizans 

From  sending  to,  far  distant  lands, 

Their  wares,  all  curious,  for  bread, 

When  Britain  lacks  it — Light  has  spread, 

Truth  shoots  its  beams — and  cries  aloud, 

And  bids  our  nobles  be  less  proud — 

And  bids  the  lords  of  Britain's  soil. 

To  think  of  those,  who  bravely  toil — 

Nor  grudgingly — while  you  can  rest 

On  silken  sofa,  or  if  prest, 

With  languor,  can  go,  chase  the  fox, 

O'er  hills,  and  dales,  fields,  woods,  and  rocks — 

And  then  return  to  plenteous  board — 

Provided  by  the  labouring  horde — 

"Protectionists!  "  a  burlesque  term! 

Destructionists ! — this  is  the  germ, 

The  very  life-blood  of  your  scheme — 

The  millions  now,  behold  the  dream — 

Farmers !  ye  tillers  of  the  ground, 

Be  ye  not  gulled — by,  empty  sound 

Of  meanless  terms — think  for  yourselves— 

Be  not  deceived — free  trade,  involves 

Your  comfort,  wealth,  security, 

Not  less  than  those  who  brave  the  sea, 

And  work  our  ships  upon  the  deep — 

And  breast  the  tempests,  as  they  sweep 

The  heaving  ocean  for  our  weal — 

Brave,  manly  hearts!  for  them  I  feel, 

And  oft,  have  felt,  a  friendly  glow, 

'Mid  winter — storms  of  hail  and  snow, 

In  viewing  how  they  met  the  frown, 

Of  sky  and  sea — now  up,  now  down, 

In  watery  vales — now  on  the  hills        ) 

Of  roaring  billows.     Courage  fills,       > 

Their  lion-breasts,  as  ocean  boils !       ) 

March,  April,  and  sweet,  blooming  May, 

Bring  tidings,  great,  througli  ocean's  spray, 

From  India's  clime,  from  Sikh's  bold  land, 

That  cruel  war,  there,  lifts  her  brand — 
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That  in  those  struggles,  thousands  fell, 

To  rise  no  more,  their  friends  to  tell 

Of  vengeful  strifes,  on  that  stern  shore, 

Where  rivers,  tinged  were,  with  gore — 

Britons  and  Sikhs,  in  anger  meet — 

Fierce  were  the  fights — but  Britons  beat 

Their  hardy  foes,  where  Sutlej  glides 

In  majesty,  to  ocean's  tides. 

Hardinge  and  Gough,  conduct  those  bands, 

That  crossed  the  floods,  from  Albion's  lands — 

Commanders  skilled  in  tragic  war, 

In  Spain,  in  France,  in  climes  afar, 

Where  oft  they  heard  the  battle's  roar — 

(Gough  fought  on  China's  flowery  shore,) 

The  Sikhs  are  brave, — fanatic  zeal 

Urged  them  to  meet  the  British  steel, 

In  fiery  fray — but  all  in  vain,  1 

They  could  not  long  the  fight  sustain, 

Thousands  lay  dead  on  crimsoned  plain—     ) 

While  Britons  suffered  loss  severe, 

And  dearly  paid  for  triumph,  there. 

Onward  the  troops  of  Britain  bound, 

And  terror  spread  through  lands  around, 

To  Sikh's  famed  capital  they  hie, 

"  In  pride,  and  pomp  of  victory ! " 

Peace  now  they  dictate  on  what  terms 

They  thought  most  politic.     Vast  swarms 

Of  ragged  Sikhs,  now  scramble  home — 

Wounded  are  many— others  roam, 

In  search  of  spoil  the  fields  of  woe. 

Where  late  the  blood  did  largely  flow.     (115.) 

Truth— truth  all  mighty,  wins  the  day — 

The  foes  of  justice,  where  are  they? 

All  beaten  now  by  gallant  Peel, 

Who  with  high  mettle,  cautious  skill, 

Conducts  his  plans,  by  Russell  aided, — 

Monopoly  is  spoiled— invaded — 

The  free  trade  banners,  wave  on  high, 

In  mighty,  moral  victory. 

Three  hundred  twenty  seven  stood, 

And  voted,  wisely,  for  the  good 

Of  Britain's  lands — their  names  will  live 

In  hallowed  page — fresh  hues  derive 
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From  pens  sublime,  as  ages  roll, 

And  knowledge  spreads,  to  bless  man's  soul. 

The  sacred  laws,  which  God  ordained 

To  link  the  nations — long  restrained 

By  vile  monopoly — now  unfold 

Their  glory  through  those  measures,  bold, 

"Which  Peel  and  Wellington  defend, — 

And  wisest  Britons  nobly  lend 

Their  tongue,  and  pen,  and  wealth,  to  aid, 

In  line,  where  Cobdeu,  undismayed 

By  frown  and  threat,  had  led  the  way 

To  this  auspicious,  crowning  day. 

The  Lords  have,  now,  received  the  bill, 

Prom  Commons'  House.     Not  Stanley's  skill 

Nor  Richmond's,  Buckingham's,  hard  blows, 

Can  harm  it — vainly  they  oppose 

The  nation's  wish — its  stem  resolve 

Those  wicked  laws,  now,  to  dissolve, 

Which  tnade  the  toiling  millions  pay 

High  for  their  bread,  to  keep  the  gay 

And  titled,  idle,— at  their  ease, 

To  dance  abroad,  just  as  they  please. 

Let  landlords  watch  their  fields  "with  zeai, 

And  care,  industrious, — let  them  feel, 

A  sense  of  duty,  and  apply 

The  fruits  of  science — let  them  try, 

To  make  their  lands  yield  due  increase, 

And  not  tax  us  for  their  own  ease. 

The  Lords  discreetly  have  behaved, — 

The  corn-bill  triumphs — they  have  staved, 

By  passing  it,  a  bitter  strife, 

Throughout  the  land,  where  all  were  rife, 

To  aid  brave  Peel,  and  his  firm  band, 

In  this  just  cause,  for  fatherland — 

The  lords  were  wisely  now  disposed, 

They  saw  their  danger — interposed 

To  check  fierce  Stanley's  fiery  views, 

Who,  voice  of  millions  did  refuse, 

To  listen  to — wiser  than  he, 

Or  Richmond's  duke,  whose  bravery 

Behind  Peel's  back,  was  hot,  indeed,, 

In  tory  guzzle — tory  feed — 
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Was  hot  'gainst  Peel,  but  Wellington, 

They  let  alone!     Why  was  this  done? 

The  London  editors  say  why — 

The  Times,  the  Chronicle,  not  shy 

To  tell  the  truth — the  hero  duke 

They  feared — they  bowed  to  his  rebuke. 

But  Peel  can  bear  their  puny  strokes, 

He  treats  them,  but  as  idle  jokes, 

Of  men  perchance  inflamed  with  wine, 

Which  makes  not  man  in  wisdom  shine. 

Peel  can  forget — forgive  these  words, 

Of  frothy  men — of  purse-proud  lords— 

And  well  can  patriot  Britons  too 

Forget  these  lords — the  banded  few. 

Who  for  monopoly  yet  fight,  ) 

Had  better  yield, — a  vital  blight 

Is  on  their  cause,  which  nought  can  right.    )   ( 11G.) 

Cobden!  thy  patriot  task  is  o'er, 

The  League  has  triumphed  on  our  shore — 

Brave  Colonel  Thompson!  Can  we  thee 

Forget?     John  Bright,  to  victory, 

And  Henry  Vincent,  strong  and  clear — 

(As  for  the  temperance  cause,)  did  steer, 

A  steady  course,  and  honest  Sturge, 

Fought  nobly  here— these  all  well  urge 

Peel  in  the  battle— all  could  fight 

And  beat  the  foe— for  they  had  light, 

And  truth  divine  upon  their  path, 

To  curb  monopoly's  fierce  wrath 

0  happy  land,  girt  by  the  sea!  ") 

Be  thou  the  isle  to  set  man  free, 

By  such  bright  pleadings,  worthy  theo!      J  (117.) 

The  prince  of  Egypt  on  our  shore, 

Arrives,  from  where  Nile's  waters  roar — 

That  ancient  flood,  which  Moses  trod — 

(The  wondrous  child,  saved  by  his  God, 

Through  Pharoah's  daughter).     This  bold  chief 

Ibrahim,  by  name,  sought  relief, 

From  toils  at  home,  famed  lands  to  see, 

In  France,  and  Britain, — both  are  free. 

In  Gaul  this  chieftain  stood  amazed, 

While  he  on  Gallic  splendours  gazed, 
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Whose  noble  king,  kind  friendship  showed, 

And  princes,  peers,  and  people  glowed 

With  ardour  to  evince  the  same, 

To  him,  from  Egypt's  clime,  who  came. 

But  England  threw  into  the  shade, 

His  former  views — Ibrahim  surveyed 

The  grandeur  of  this  matchless  isle, 

With  awe  and  wonder — grudged  no  toil, 

To  scan  its  greatness,  day  by  day, 

While  he  Victoria's  guest  did  stay. 

Ibrahim,  free-trade  battles  heard, 

In  Common's  house.     His  spirit  stirred 

Within  him,  at  that  flood  of  sense, 

Which  rolled  in  England's  eloquence, 

When  mighty  minds  conflicting  were, 

In  earnest,  stern,  but  bloodless  flare — 

Upon  that  stage,  whose  mandate  hurl'd, 

The  great  disturber  of  the  world, 

From  throne,  of  many  kingdoms,  won, — 

Idol  of  France— Napoleon — 

The  prince  of  Egypt,  saw  this  fight, 

Free  trade,  he  said,  was  all  the  right, 

Its  triumph,  would  all  lands  unite ! 

A  motley  host  'gainst  Peel  combine, 

Their  motives  various — Bentinck's  line, 

Of  puny  hate,  in  jockey  strains, 

Was  marked — the  hot  blood  in  his  veins, 

Rose  high  'gainst  Peel,  but  Tamworth's  lord, 

Could  easy  turn  the  hunter's  sword — 

Monopolists  cut  sorry  figure, 

Though  bold-tongued  Bentinck  touched  the  trigger, 

Not  one  small  pin,  had  they,  to  rest  on, 

Their  cause  was  bad,  as  Sarum,  Gatton, 

Whose  rotten  trees  could  not  support, 

The  rooks,  that  fondly  did  resort, 

To  those  old  nests,  their  great  grandsires, 

Had  loved  so  long — with  brightest  fires  ! 

Peel  quitted  has  the  premier's  post, 

His  task  was  finish' d — it  had  cost 

A  struggle  hard  the  bonds  to  break — 

(He  did  it  for  his  country's  sake!) 

With  those,  who,  once,  their  eyes  would  give 

To  him,  when  he  did,  for  them  live, 
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And  move,  those  objects  to  promote, 

Which  pleased  their  taste— but  when  he  fought, 

To  give  the  toiling  millions  food, 

Old  friends  deserted,  him,  with  rude 

Attacks  upon  his  firm  stand-out, 

To  give  the  corn-laws,  final  route — 

Lord  Russell,  John,  the  Queen  selects — 

(A  prudent  step!)  who  well  protects 

The  Britons'  rights,  and  premier,  he 

Soon  formed  his  colleagues,  men  who  see 

The  nation's  needs — of  purpose  pure, 

They  act,  united — bent  to  cure, 

As,  best  they  can,  our  ancient  wrongs, 

The  theme  of  patriots'  stirring  songs, 

From  days,  when  Chatham  warned  the  lords, 

To  right  their  house — which  still  affords 

Strong  proof,  he  was  not  much  mistaken, 

When  thus  addressing,  to  awaken, 

Their  slumbering  reason — words,  like  these 

Came  from  his  lips — with  classic  ease — 

**  My  lords!     Life-blood  must  come  to  you, 

From  other  sources  to  renew, 

Your  dormant  state— ryou  stand  in  need, 

Of  foreign  aid.     You  do  not  read 

Signs  of  the  times" — Brave  Chatham  told 

Them  sturdy  truth,  in  colours  bold, 

When  for  America  he  pled, 

And  on  that  struggle,  glory  shed, 

Whose  brightness,  orators  of  yore, 

Or  modern  times,  did  never  more 

Unfold  the  powers  of  eloquence, 

Captive  to  lead  our  moral  sense — 

Nobles !  we  envy  not  your  rank — 

Or  titles,  wealth,  but  yet  a  blank, 

We  (toiling  millions)  will  not  be, 

We  know  our  rights,  and  will  be  free ! 

Russell  proceeds  in  gallant  style, 

While  knowledge  blooms,  fresh  in  our  isle — 

The  printing  press,  by  steam-force  wrought, 

Hath  nobly  for  man's  nature  fought — 

Sweet  gems  of  all  our  ancient  bards 

Who  sung  of  freedom,  claim  regards 
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From  Britons  now — while  Thomson's  muse, 
And  Cowper,  Akenside,  rich  views, 
Hold  out  for  mankind — Rogers  vies 
With  Campbell,  in  a  thousand  ties 
Of  patriot  zeal,  while  men  of  prose, 
Bold,  frank,  and  lofty,  deal  their  blows, 
On  tyranny  wherever  found — 
And  millions  hail,  truth's  joyful  sound — 
The  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky,  the  stars, 
The  winds,  the  dews, — all,  all,  that  wears 
The  garb  of  beauty — food  supply,       "| 
To  teach  the  patriot — light  his  eye,     >  (118.) 
And  raise  his  heart  to  liberty —          J 
Some  tell  us  Britain's  star  is  set, — 
Prophets  of  spite,  and  hate  abet, 
This  theory,  from  very  spleen, 
Because  their  nostrums  have  not  been, 
Received  as  dictums  of  the  land, — 
As  truth,  unerring,  to  command, 
Unchanging  rule,  upon  our  shore, 
Till — when?     They  preach,  for  evermore! — 
Such  doctrines,  be  they  none  of  mine- 
Quite  the  reverse!     This  isle  will  shine, 
In  brighter  lustre,  days  to  come ; 
Her  ships,  increasing,  'mid  the  bloom, 
Of  bolder  truths,  among  her  sons, 
Than  yet  displayed, — and  bolder  tones 
Will  rise  from  those  whose  fires  shall  glow, 
From  founts  of  glory,  whence,  we  know, 
The  mighty  have,  in  years  long  past, 
Kindled  their  torch,  amid  the  blast, 
Of  keen  adversity,  and  blest, 
Old  Albion's  sons — long  at  their  rest! 
The  island  sinking!  whence  the  signs? 
Ye  gloomy  seers !     Are  not  the  lines 
Of  Britain's  empire,  longer,  stretching? 
Are  not  the  nations  to  her  reaching 
The  hand  of  friendship,  cordial, 
Tell  me,  what  land,  gives  not  this  call! 
Our  language,  literature,  will  spread, 
And  who  not  sees  how  these  will  shed, 
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Far,  far  abroad,  those  sweets  we  own, 
More  precious  than  the  diamond  stone. 
The  female  authors  of  these  shores, 
Will  gladden  nations — raise  the  stores, 
Of  mental  riches,  to  mankind, 
And  thus,  in  stronger  union  bind.     (119.) 
The  sugar-bill — a  free  trade  measure, 
By  Russell  planned — discuss'd  at  leisure, 
And  in  good  spirit — takes  its  place, 
Among  those  acts,  which  shed  a  grace,' 
On  loved  Victoria's  happy  reign, 
While  Peel  supports,  in  his  own  strain, 
Of  manly  fortitude,  this  act, 
So  needful,  when,  the  known,  dread  fact, 
That  famine  raged  in  these  fair  isles, 
And  pestilence  had  spread,  whose  wiles, 
Defied  physicians'  anxious  skill, 
To  cure  till  hunger  they  could  still! 
'Twas  pestilence,  for  want  of  food — 
The  crops  had  failed  and  millions  could 
But,  ill,  ward  off,  the  gripe  of  death, 
Which  stalk'd  abroad,  and  quenched  the  breath, 
Of  thousands,  in  its  sweeping  course, 
While  Erin  felt  in  double  force, 
The  sorrows,  which  no  pen  of  mine, 
Can  show,  in  all  their  varied  line, 
Against  this  bill  monopolists, 
Fight  hard — Stanley  persists, 
His  valiant  crotchets,  to  defend, 
In  flowing  strain,  but  could  not  rend, 
(Though  Bentinck  aided)  Russell's  scheme, 
For  cheaper  sugar — but  they  dream, 
Who  strive  to  stop  the  chariot  wheel, 
Of  true  reform,  when  Russell,  Peel, 
Cobden,  Macauley,  Morpeth,  Bright, 
Grey,  Lansdown,  Thomson,  Hume,  unite, 
For  Britain's  glory  and  her  might. 
The  antislav'ry  friends  were  wrong, 
In  warring  'gainst  this  act.     My  tongue, 
And  pen,  I  trust  will  ever  be, 
With  them  for  negro's  liberty, 
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But  free-trade,  in  its  wide  expanse, 

Mj  aim  shall  be — and  to  advance, 

This  glorious  cause,  by  day  and  night, 

Shall  yield,  as  it  has  done,  delight, 

And  solace,  through  the  coming  years, 

Allotted  in  this  "vale  of  tears." 

O'Connell,  and  "  Young  Ireland"  strive 

Against  each  other,  while  they  give 

Their  foes,  strong  handle  to  deride 

Both  parties.     O'Brien,  took  side, 

Against  O'Connell,  in  this  war, 

Which  rous'd  fierce  blood,  though  not  a  scar 

On  belligerents  could  be  seen, 

In  these  hard  fights,  the  bands  between. 

O'Connell  takes  the  wiser  path, 

In  reason  he  unfolds  his  wrath, 

Repeal  to  gain — and  not  by  force, 

Of  deadly  weapon.     From  this  course, 

"  Young  Ireland,"  (rawlieads  seem  they  all!) 

At  fierce  O'Brien's  foolish  call, 

Departed — more  than  hinted,  they 

Would  take  the  sword,  and  with  it,  play, 

"Upon  the  Saxons!"     Quake,  John  Bull, 

For  thy  tough  hide ! — but  be  thou  cool, 

O'Brien  better  knows  his  game, 

Than  thus  to  act.     Repeal  they  claim, 

Both  parties  claim  it — 'Tis  a  joke, 

And  all  will,  only,  end  in  smoke. 

The  Emerald  Isle  will  justice  get, 

In  spite  of  foes — Good  men  will  set 

Their  minds  in  working  out  this  end, 

And  rose,  and  shamrock,  thistle,  blend, 

Their  interests,  like  three  sisters  kind, 

And  bear  their  fame,  in  every  wind. 

Union  of  man's  rights,  thus  knit 

Will  last — wise  men  will  give  to  it, 

Their  firm  support — and  Erin!  thou 

Shouldst  such  free  union  frank  avow. 

And  bid  repealers'  railing,  cease, 

And  strive,  at  home,  to  live  in  peace — 

From  Orkney  Isles,  arid  Highlands,  north, 

The  voice  of  wailing  cometh  forth, 
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Famine  broods  there — and  bravest  Celts 
Sink  in  despair.     The  picture  melts, 
The  Queen  and  people— happier,  they —    ^ 
To  aid  these  smitten  ones,  as  may,    *  > 

Best  suit  their  case,  in  evil  day!  J 

The  British  senators  retire — 
The  parliament  has  ceased,  its  fire 
From  party-war — but  truth  had  gained 
Its  holy  triumphs,  as  maintained 
By  Russell,  and  his  men,  who  stood, 
The  shot  of  foes,  in  gallant  mood! 
In  parting  from  their  senate-house, 
The  British  Commons,  warm,  espouse, 
Hibernia's  cause,  where  famine  raged, 
And  deep  despair — yet  not  assuag'd — 
Hunger,  and  nakedness,  and  woe, 
Were  felt,  whose  wailings  caused  to  flow 
The  tears,  in  distant  lands,  who  read 
The  records  of  these  years  of  dread ! 
America,  sent  o'er  her  ships, 
With  food— a  gift—  These  friendly  trips, 

To  ease  the  load  of  Erin's  grief, 
j^'^   Honour  the  donors,  whose  relief 

To  Highlanders,  was  also  sent — 
Bright  doings,  these,  which  will,  cement, 
These  free-born  lands,  whose  glory  tells, 
The  bliss,  that  with,  sweet  freedom,  dwells. 
Hibernia's  landlords  much  are  blamed— 
We  fear  'tis  justly— not  ashamed, 
Are  they  to  live  abroad,  at  ease, 
And  spend  that  wealth,  just  how  they  please, 
Hard-hearted,  selfish,  absentees! 
Johnson,  great  sage,  has  pictured  well, 
These  idle  gentry— He  could  tell, 
From  sources,  ample,  those  deep  woes, 

That  from  such  dark  neglects,  arose 

Not  all  are  such.     Good  Leinster,  gives, 
And  Roden,  Crawfurd,  (men  whose  lives, 
Show  Christian  fountain)  proof,  sincere, 
Of  fellow-feeling—They  no  fear, 
Display,  of  living,  where  they  see 
Their  lands  enriched  by  tenants,  free, 
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And  happy — reaping  due  reward 
From  honest  toil— their  high  regard- 
Rich  men !  remember  God  bestows, 
Wealth,  rank,  and  lore,  only  that  those, 
He  thus  exalts,  His  name  should  fear, 
And  in  His  service,  daily  steer — 
By  active  goodness,  learn  to  trace 
His  wisdom  vast,  and  heavenly  grace. 
The  queen  in  speech  of  kindly  words 
To  house  of  Commons,  and  of  Lords, 
Commends  sad  Erin  to  their  care, 
Because  of  famine,  and  despair, 
'Mong  thousands,  there,  that  pine  away, 
In  tribulation's,  dreadful  day — 
Our  much  loved  monarch  not  in  vain, 
Evolved  to  parliament,  a  strain, 
That  even  was  caught  in  foreign  lands, 
Where  glowing  hearts,  and  open  hands, 
United  in  the  Godlike  work- 
All  sects  and  parties— Pope,  and  Turk — 
The  press,  and  pulpit,  emulate 
Each  other  to  commiserate, 
The  woes  of  Britain's  sister-isle, 
Whose  shamrock,  sadly,  droop 'd  meanwhile. 
A  day  of  fasting  and  of  prayer, 
The  nation  holds,  to  seek  His  care, 
And  aid  to  mourners,  in  distress, 
That  he  would  their,  dire,  wants  redress. 
Columbia,  Franklin's  palmy  clime, 
Displayed  philanthropy  sublime— 
Her  gallant  ships  came  o'er  the  flood, 
Brought,  ample  money,  clothing,  food. 
Such  actions  link  mankind  as  one, 
From  rising  even  to  setting  sun. 
Thus,  Heaven  in  mercy  teaches  man, 
His  own  all-wise  benignant  plan, 
Which  comprehends,  all  lands  and  tribes, 
Within  its  grasp— he  who  imbibes, 
A  Christ-like  spirit,  keeps  in  view, 
These  truths  and  doth  their  path  pursue. 
O'Connell  dies,  away  from  home, 
Whilst  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
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To  visit  Pius,  Ninth — that  pope, 

Who  first  in  Europe  kindled  hope, 

Of  bold  reform,  though  Austria  frown, 

And  strives,  to  keep  the  patriots  down  — 

(Austria,  had  better  warning  take, 

Lest,  by  her  folly  she  awake, 

Those  fires  of  wrath,  that  justice  sends, 

To  punish. guilt,  where  it  offends!) 

Proud  Austria  should  remember  Tell, 

Who  did  their  murderous  hosts  expel, 

And  taught  bad  Gesler  lesson  dear, — 

A  mighty  peasant's  arm  to  fear! — 

It  was  at,  Genoa's  classic  town, 

Once  famed  for  trade,  the  sun  went  down, 

Of  Erin's  leader,  in  bright  May, 

'Tis  chronicled  the  fifteenth  day. 

Now  Chalmers  dies — the  Scottish  sage, 

The  great  Boanerges  of  this  age. 

From  London,  he  had  just  returned, 

In  brighter  glow  he  never  burned — 

The  great  Assembly  then  had  met, 

Whose  object  was  their  Church  to  set, 

In  Christian  order,  and  promote 

The  cause  of  truth.     They  little  thought, 

Their  gifted  leader,  father,  friend, 

Would  never  more  his  counsel  lenfl. 

Sudden  the  call  I     0,  who  can  tell, 

TJie  solemn  awe  that  on  them  fell, 

When  tidings  came  his  work  is  done, 

The  combat  o'er,  the  triumph  won — 

His  works  will  be  a  guide  to  man, 

He  was  no  narrow,  partizan. 

Sublime  as  Taylor,  bright  as  Hall, 

Like  Wesley,  wakening,  winning  all! 

One  foe  he  has  not  left  on  earth —          1 

All  felt  his  power — confessed  his  worth,  >  (121.) 

Whose  life,  unceasing  shadowed,  forth,  ) 

The  love  to  God  and  human  kind, 

That  formed  the  temper  of  his  mind! 

He  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  poor, 

And  strove  their  bleeding  wounds  to  cure  — 
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Meek,  gentle,  as  his  Master,  he 

Adorned  the  truth,  which  makes  us  free. 

The  Senate's  Session  is  revolved, 

And  British  Parliament  dissolved — 

Monopolists  for  ever  fall, 

And  free-trade,  is  the  cry  of  all — 

London,  the  foremost,  in  the  battle, 

Seeks  out  for  men,  of  heart  and  mettle — 

Russell  and  Rothschild,  side  by  side, 

With  Pattison,  have  braved  the  tide — 

And  triumphed,  well — "Pis  my  desire, 

The  premier  said,  in  words  of  fire. 

My  friend  Rothschild  should  be  your  choice, 

A  worthy  man  to  lift  his  voice, 

In  British  Senate,  there  to  stand, 

A  sentinel  to  guard  the  land! 

Rothschild !  in  thee,  I  now  behold, 

Predictions  of  the  days  of  old, 

When  Israel's  seed  long  trodden  down, 

Should  rise  again,  to  high  renown — 

And,  Britain!  this  remains  for  thee, 

To  set  the  race  of  Abraham  free ! 

Thy  hundred  thousand  ships,  a  line, 

Would  form,  to  bear  to  Palestine, 

Conducting  those  of  Israel's  seed, 

Who  felt  disposed,  to  take  the  lead, 

Of  their  own  race,  again  to  rise, 

A  kingdom,  lovely,  in  men's  eyes, 

When,  Lebanon  once  more  would  stand, 

The  glory  of  the  "glorious  land!" 

Her  cedars  lift  their  lofty  head, 

And  palm  trees,  wide  their  branches  spread, 

As,  when  bright  Solomon  put  forth 

Those  proverbs  of  eternal  worth ! 

The  sovereign  of  the  British  isles, 

Again  sets  out  to  share  the  smiles 

Of  Caledonia,  in  the  north, 

Where  beauteous  Clyde,  meanders  forth — 

'Twas  August — lovely  month  to  see, 

The  golden  grain,  and  livery, 

Of  glorious  woods,  in  rich  attire, 

When  England's  queen,  felt  atrong  desire? 
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To  view  creation's  works  abroad. 

From  Dartmouth,  on  the  briny  flood, 

She  took  her  voyage,  borne  by  steam, 

(A  giant  power)  time,  to  redeem, 

And  hasten  onward,  o'er  the  deep, 

Where  angry  billows,  bravely  sweep. 

Five  noble  steamers  marked  her  train, 

All  beauteous,  on  the  briny  main. 

Victoria  and  Albert,  leads — 

A  noble  ship,  no  blast  that  heeds ; 

Then,  Fairy,  barque,  of  comely  form, 

And  swift  of  wing  against  the  storm. 

Black  Eagle,  next,  in  bold  array, 

Fit  to  contend  with  wily  spray  ; 

Next,  Undine,  and  the  dauntless  Scourge, 

All  fitted  well,  to  breast  the  surge, 

Of  heaving  ocean,  or  to  brave, 

The  winds  that  o'er  the  billows  rave — 

With  these  bold  ships,  comes  "Queen  of  waves," 

The  loved  Victoria — firm  she  braves 

That  broad,  and  fathomless,  domain, 

Which  steamers  bind,  as  with  a  chain. 

Albert  is  with  her— her  loved  spouse, 

And  son  and  daughter,  fruits  of  vows 

Of  wedded  love,  before  His  eye 

Who  sees  through  all  immensity! 

Smooth  was  the  deep,  and  calm  the  heaven, 

As  on  they  ride,  where  waves  have  riven 

Oft  times  the  proudest  ships  that  ride 

These  floods,  that  lift  their  heads  in  pride. 

Some  fogs  and  mists  molest  the  route 

Of  royal  squadron,  but  the  stout 

And  skilful  tars  of  England  knew 

The  path  to  steer,  the  ocean  through — 

No  harm  befals  them  on  their  way, 

Past  vales  and  dells,  and  islands  gay, 

While  cheering  hosts,  hail  loud  the  queen, 

From  shore  to  shore,  as  she  is  seen 

With  royal  ships,  for  Scotia  bent, 

While  thundering  cannons  welkin  rent : 

Some  poised  on  rocks,  whose  lofty  head 

The  proudest  poets  love  to  tread, 
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To  view  that  sea  which  Britain  rules, 
With  power  unknown  in  Roman  schools, 
When  those  proud  lords  dominion  held, 
Wide  as  the  world,  on  flood  and  field — 
Victoria  comes,  and  Scotia's  throng 
Receive  her  with  affection  strong, 
As  when  Glenlyon's  lands  she  trod,  } 

And  good  Breadalbane's,  on  Tay's  flood,    X 
Lands  beauteous,  decked  in  every  mood!   ) 
Famed  isle  of  Man,  and  Ailsa  rock, 
The  queen  beheld,  where  waves*  wild  shock 
Is  seen  in  grandeur — seen  with  awe, 
When  winter  frowns — this  nature's  law. 
Bold  Ailsa !  wondrous  pile  art  thou, 
Thy  myriad  sea-fowls,  croaking  now, 
Arrest  all  eyes — as  steamers  glide, 
Past  this  stone  mountain,  in  the  tide 
Of  warring  waters,  courting  gaze, 
Since  sun  sent  first  creation's  rays! 
Bold  rocky  Arran  in  their  course 
Rose  picturesque — nor  prose  nor  verse 
Can  show  the  charms  that  nestle  here ; 
Reader!  go  see  them! — scenes  how  dear 
To  all  whose  hearts  are  formed  to  glow. 
O'er  sights  sublime— but  onward  go 
The  royal  ships,  past  Rothesay  isle, 
The  Admiral  cometh  in  best  style, — 
(A  noble  Glasgow  steamer,  she!) 
To  greet  the  queen,  and  speedily 
Arrive  a  cluster  of  these  ships, 
To  swell  the  triumph— whose  swift  trips 
On  Clyde,  and  to  the  ports  afar 
Are  chronicled,  and  need  not  share 
My  rhyming  here, — for  other  themes 
Demand  my  muse  to  pen—not  dreams ! 
She  lands  on  that  bold,  classic  shore, 
Which  Bruce  and  Wallace  trod  of  yore — 
Two  mighty  chiefs,  whose  fame  will  last,, 
Long  as  Ben  Lomond  meets  the  blast! 
The  queen  is  safe,  and  all  her  friends. 
But  see  the  host  that  on  her  tends ! 
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All  ranks  are  here,  'tis  holiday 

In  mills,  and  shops,  and  fields  so  gay. 

The  cry  is,  "Come,  and  see  the  queen," 

And  business  stops— nor  aught  is  seen, 

But  flags,  and  banners  waving  high — 

While  cannons,  loud  artillery, 

And  music's  sweetest  notes  attest, 

How  much  the  monarch  is  caressed! 

And  why?  because  the  millions  see, 

She  lives  for  Britain's  liberty ! 

0 !  could  the  world's  dark  despots  find, 

Such  plaudits,  from  the  lands  they  bind 

In  iron—iron  round  the  soul, 

Of  those  beneath  their  foul  control ! 

Dumbarton !  from  thy  rock  two  streams 

Are  joining  seen,  whose  union  seems 

Like  fond-knit  sisters,  Clyde  and  Leven, 

Which  have  to  blissful  musings  given, 

Themes  to  the  bard,  as  grand  and  sweet, 

As  ever  Virgil's  pen  could  greet ! 

Here  Mary  Stuart  loved  to  roam — 

(Wronged  queen,)  before  the  prison's  gloom, 

Turned  her  fine  locks  to  silver  gray — 

Some  tell  us,  in  one  anxious  day ! 

From  off  this  castle's  rocky  head, 

We  see  Ben  Lomond.     Why  not  tread 

That  route?  why  miss  that  magic  lake, 

With  flowery  isles,  whose  charms  awake, 

In  dullest  minds  emotions  bright, 

And  now  all  was  arrayed  in  light. 

A  pilgrimage  to  these  fair  spots, 

(The  sweetest  in  the  land  of  Scots!) 

Is  left,  perchance,  for  coming  years, 

Of  Albion's  queen,  whose  presence  cheers 

All  hearts — and  when  she  visits  Clyde, 

She'll  see  rich  Glasgow,  on  its  tide — 

If  time  permitted.     She  might  then, 

Through  many  a  bold  romantic  glen, 

Thread  up  its  course,  through  vale  and  dell, 

To  view  its  cataracts,  that  tell, 

On  strongest  nerves,  by  their  wild  roar, 

What  glories  crowd  on  British  shore — 
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Glories  well  worthy  of  the  gaze 

Of  princes,  nobles — and  the  lays 

Of  lofty  muse,  to  set  them  forth, 

In  number,  loveliness,  and  worth ! 

But  look  thou  on  the  frith  of  Clyde, 

See  fifty  steamers,  in  their  pride — 

They  picture  Glasgow's  steamboat  power, 

And  hither  come,  to  glad  the  hour 

Of  Albion's  queen,  while  from  this  rock 

She  looked  around,  and  heard  the  shock, 

From  booming  cannons  on  that  shore, 

Where  first  she  landed  since  she  bore 

Away  from  England's  fertile  lands, 

To  see  her  Scotch,  and  Gaelic  clans.     (122.) 

The  squadron  moves — and  all  is  stir, 

And  beauty  round, — all  to  confer, 

On  England's  queen,  the  honour  due, 

To  one  who  stands  to  duty  true ; 

Whose  aim,  like  Alfred's,  is  to  gain 

Her  people's  love — and  to  sustain 

Their  glory,  as  Elizabeth, 

Who  stood  for  Britain's  rights  and  faith, — 

Firm  as  the  rock  that  now  she  quits, 

Whose  rampart-warriors,  tell  us,  fits 

That  frowning  spot — and  guards  the  Clyde, — 

Where  foes  in  safety  could  not  ride ! 

But  warrior-forts  we  hope  no  more 

Are  needed,  on  our  peaceful  shore ! 

To  Greenock  royal  squadron  hies, 

'Mid  gentle  breeze,  and  brilliant  skies, — 

When  from  Port-Glasgow  comes  the  voice,. 

Of  pealing  guns — thousands  rejoice, 

In  health  and  safety,  of  their  queen, 

As  her  bold  fleet  is  gliding  seen 

On  those  proud  waves,  whose  friendly  breast 

Wallace  the  brave,  of  yore,  had  pressed — 

Greenock  beholds  the  queen's  return, 

And  her  known  loyalty  doth  burn, 

Strong  in  the  breast  of  teeming  hosts, 

That  crowd  along  her  rock-bound  coasts — 

While  Helensburgh,  on  northern  shore, 

Has  ensigns  up,  which  strongly  bore 
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The  zeal  of  that  sweet,  favourite  spot, 
Where  Henry  Bell,  deep-scheming,  brought 
The  steamboat  into  use  for  man—- 
His long  matured  and  daring  plan ! 
The  queen  beheld  these  tokens  kind, 
From  nameless  hosts,  nor  e'er  declined, 
To  testify  her  grateful  sense, 
By  signs,  all  full  of  eloquence — 
For  man  can  speak,  and  woman  too, 
When  tongue  is  still — and  Britons!  you 
Can  feel  the  meaning  of  a  look — 
A  glance  of  soul — to  dart  rebuke, 
Or  thanks  convey,  to  crowding  hosts, 
That  look  or  listen  to  accosts, 
From  those  whose  hearts  imbibe  the  truth, 
And  moral  culture,  from  their  youth, — 
Such,  as  in  queen  Victoria's  case,  1 

We  think  we  can  in  candour  trace, 
Which  gives  to  her,  life,  beauty,  grace!    ) 
Loch  Long,  and  glorious  Arrochar, 
And  Ardentinny — scenes  so  fair — 
Dunoon,  all  lovely,  bonny  Kirn, 

The  steamers  pass,  which  in  their  turn 

Yield  rapture  pure  on  this  glad  day, 
Whose  image  will  not  pass  away, 
While  but  one  witness  lives  to  tell, 

The  sights  they  saw  by  rock  and  dell, 

And  at  Dumbarton — Dumbuck  hill — 

At  Greenock,  Rothesay — scenes  which  fill 

The  youthful  memory  with  joy, 

Of  those  who  do  their  hours  employ 

To  god-like  ends — who  live  for  God, 

And  own  his  sceptre  and  his  rod — 

In  Rothesay  bay  they  rest  at  night, 

Where  all  is  bustle— all  is  bright — 

This  spacious  bay  the  queen  surveys 

With  transport  lively,  while  the  blaze 

Of  bonfires  on  the  hills  around, 

And  merry  bells  send  forth  a  sound, 

Expressive  of  the  Rothesay  an  love, 

For  her  whose  royal  fleet  hath  hove 
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Within  their  waters,  safe,  to  stay 

Till  morn  shall  rise,  on  coming  day — 

Rothesay,  chief  town  of  healthy  Bute, 

An  isle  of  ancient,  high  repute, 

A  royal  isle,  where  Scotland's  kings, 

Loved  once  to  dwell — Buchanan  rings — 

(The  great  historian)  loud,  its  praise, 

In  Scottish,  and  in  Latin,  lays — 

No  wonder,  that  his  master  pen, 

Should  laud  this  isle,  of  stalwart  men, 

Who  live  beneath  its  atmosphere, 

And  lovely  women — nature,  here 

Gives  to  our  race,  its  native  bloom, 

The  tempered  sun  a  rich  perfume 

To  flowers,  that  tempt  the  stranger's  hand, 

To  beg,  or  steal— they  look  so  bland, 

In  gardens,  and,  beside  the  walls, 

As  up  they  creep,  when  sun-ray  falls, 

Upon  their  buds,  and  bids  them  glow, 

And  praise  that  Hand,  which  makes  them  grow- 

The  eighteenth  day,  at  early  morn, 

Of  August  comes — again  the  horn, 

Sounds,_signal  of  the  royal  fleet, 

To  raise  the  anchor.     Now  they  greet, 

Afresh  the  queen,  whose  steam-boat  train, 

Was  such,  as  never  on  the  main, 

Appeared,  for  beauty,  number,  size, 

In  one  blythe  spot,  to  sympathise 

In  warm  attachment,  to  the  queen, 

Whose  rule  is  felt— whose  power  is  seen, 

In  lands  remotest  from  the  soil 

Of  sturdy  Britain— lands  that  toil, 

For  her,  and  hers,  of  every  creed, 

Of  every  colour, — all  agreed, 

To  give  her  homage— may  it  last, 

And  blessings  spring,  in  number  vast ! 

Victoria  now  her  course  pursues,  "> 

Through  Kyles  of  Bute— all  lovely  views,  >• 

All  varied,  as  the  rainbow's  hues!  j 

High  hills,  and  glens,  and  rocks,  and  woods, 

Which  Ossian  trod,— and  roaring  floods 
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That  split  the  mountains,  wear  the  rocks, 

All  flinty,  'neath  the  primal  oaks, 

And  wild-birch,  where  sweet  birds  retire, 

To  strike  their  notes,  of  heavenly  fire — 

These  were  beheld,  and  then  Loch  Fyne, 

Famed  for  rich  herrings,  where  they  shine, 

In  millions  closely  ranked,  and  sport 

In  joyous  mood.     Not  from  report, 

Have  I  this  fact — I've  seen  them  frisk, 

In  shoals,  while  steamer,  bright,  and  brisk, 

Pursued  its  course,  where  these  fin-tribes, 

Display  their  gambols,  spite  the  gibes, 

Of  fishermen — their  deadly  foes, 

Who  kill  them,  not  inflicting  blows ! 

Now,  princely  castle,  of  Argyle, 

The  Highland  duke,  receives  in  style 

Of  Celtic  grandeur,  Britain's  queen, 

Where  Inverary's  men  in  sheen, 

Assemble  on  that  spacious  lawn, 

So  picturesque,  in  order  drawn, 

To  hail  the  monarch,  to  their  hills, 

While  Highland  music  sends,  its  thrills, 

Far,  through  the  groves,  that  screen  that  spot, 

So  rich,  so  grand,  in  glen,  and  grot, 

In  rural  beauty,  unsurpassed — 

Screened  from  the  sun,  and  from  the  blast, 

Of  wind,  and  winter,  by  its  site, 

The  home,  of  Argyle 's,  chief  delight — 

(Though  Roseneath  is  a  splendid  dome, 

And  woods,  and  lands,  around  it  bloom, 

In  loveliness — and  bird's  sweet  notes 

Tempt  strong  the  bard  to  pen  his  thoughts  I) 

Again  the  queen  is  on  the  wave, 

Whose  floods  do  many  a  castle  lave, 

That  line,  the  path,  where  steamers  ride, 

To  Inverness — which  once,  I  eyed, 

With  feelings  strong,  for  beauty,  there, 

Rich  clusters,  tempting  men  to  share 

The  sweets  of  life,  all  widely  strown, 

Which  travel  can  well  make  its  own— 

The  isles,  that  crowd  this  brilliant  tour 

Victoria  took,  unceasing  pour, 
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Upon  the  view,  while  ancient  seats 

Of  Celtic  chiefs  bring  up  the  feats, 

As,  from  the  grave,  of  bygone  years, 

When  lords  and  gentles— Highland  peers, 

Had  power,  despotic,  in  their  hands, 

To  save,  or  kill,  by  their  commands, 

Those  whom  they  loved— or  they  disliked, 

A  dreadful  privilege — not  liked 

By  Britons,  of  these  better  times! 

Defended,  in  these  humble  rhymes — 

Isle  of  lona— Icolmkill, 

Celts  call  thee!  classic  land,  I  will, 

With  pleasure  term  thee,— here  were  taught, 

In  days  of  yore,  the  truths  that  brought, 

Salvation  to  these  northern  lands,— 

(Then  stained  with  blood,  by  cruel  hands) 

By  saint  Columba,  good,  and  wise — 

Of  morals  bright,  lit  from  the  skies. 

This  preacher  was  from  Erin's  isle, 

Abbot  of  Ulster,  who  did  toil, 

With  zeal  and  apostolic  mind, 

To  Christianize,  all  he  could  find, 

Or  reach  by  labours,  long,  endured, 

And  nobly  borne — till,  firm,  he  moored, 

His  anchor  in  that  better  ground  ) 

Which  Abraham,  Isaac,  Israel,  found, —    /• 

Made  brighter,  by  the  gospel  sound !         ) 

The  queen  and  prince  consort  mark  this  isle, 

And  Albert  landed,  spared  no  toil, 

To  scan  lona's  ruins  o'er — 

Which  Samuel  Johnson,  did  of  yore, 

And  left  that  splendid  gem,  he  penned, 

Upon  this  spot,  our  hearts  to  mend — 

In  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson,  see  it — 

Reader !  it's  worth  thy  searching  for  it — 

The  royal  tourists,  now  proceed, 

To  bold  Loch-Laggan,  with  good  speed, 

Past  Highland  forts,  on  Crinan  line, — 

By  that  canal,  whose  beauties  shine, 

Through  rural  charms,  which  strike  the  eye, 

And  warm  the  soul,  to  extacy — 
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Their  journey's,  end,  they  .now  have  gained, 

No  harm  have  felt.     The  queen  sustained, 

The  changing  scenes,  with  spirits  high, 

As  on  she  moved — She  could  rely, 

On  Britons'  love,  in  all  her  routes, 

Not  from  the  noise  of  boisterous  shouts, 

But  from  the  feelings,  as  they  shone 

In  glowing  faces,  smiling  on, 

That  queen,  who  seeks  her  nation's  weal, 

And  for  it  keeps  the  patriot  seal ! 

Heaven  crowns  this  year,  with  bounteous  store 

On  English,  Scottish,  Irish,  shore, 

Rich  crops  are  gathered  safely  in, — 

The  markets  fall,  and  men  begin, 

To  lift  their  hopes,  of  trade  reviving — 

And  these  blessed  lands  from  thence,  deriving, 

Increasing  comforts  to  redress, 

The  deep,  long  lasting,  dire  distress, 

Which  stricken  harvests,  twice,  had  brought, 

Upon  our  nation — ills  which  wrought 

The  death  of  thousands,  lacking  bread — 

For  these,  the  tear  will  long  be  shed! 

A  day  of  thanks,  to  heaven's  high  Lord, 

The  queen  proclaims — good  men  have  heard, 

With  approbation  this  design, 

While  some  the  calling  do  decline, 

As  coming  from  an  earthly  source, 

Which  they  disown — thus  to  enforce 

Those  acts,  which  conscience,  heavenly  light, 

Enforce  on  all.     Is  it  not  right — 

A  holy  duty,  thus  to  own, 

The  gifts  from  God's  eternal  throne? 

Daily  to  own  that  he  is  wise, 

And  just,  and  good,  who  us  supplies 

With  his  ten  thousand  benefits 

And  to  our  case,  his  mercy  fits — 

However  dark  our  state  may  seem — 

He  can,  from  all  our  ills  redeem 

And  will,  to  those  who  trust  his  name,  "> 

To-day,  as  yesterday,  the  same— 

This  truth  his  oracles  proclaim —          J 
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Britons !  to  you,  this  work  addressed 

Is,  from  a  brother,  deep  impressed 

With  thoughts  for  Albion's  higher  fame, 

Than  yet  has  marked  her  mighty  name. 

Peace  reigns  amongst  us — let  it  reign, 

And  bind  us  all,  in  silken  chain — 

But  let  us  labour  for  its  rights, 

Nor  tire  in  these  peaceful  fights — 

Let  honest  candour  mark  our  course, 

Not  burlesque  rudeness — to  enforce, 

Just  views,  which  others,  may  not  see, 

Not  yet,  from  ancient  trammels,  free — 

I  see  new  openings  for  these  shores, 

For  mind's  expanse — new  flood  that  pours, 

Its  radiance,  paradise  to  raise, 

In  wilds,  which  now,  excite  our  gaze, 

Of  pity,  for  neglected  man, 

Where  heaven  reveals  its  gracious  plan, — 
That  all  should  live,  and  happy  be,     v» 

Who  toil  on  land,  or  brave,  the  sea,     > 

And  all  for  our  felicity! — 

I  see  new  channels  for  our  wares, 
At  home,  and  far  as  shining  stars 

Emit  their  raysv  to  bind  as  one, 

All  tribes,  that  reason's  voice  do  own —     (124.) 

Your  steamers !  where  can  they  not  go  ? 

Let  but  the  river,  "four  feet,  flow, 

In  depth,"  once  uttered  Bell  the  brave, 

"And  twenty  width,  there  they  shall  have 

The  steamers  bold — on  every  sea, 

These  swift- winged  messengers  shall  be." 

I  heard  from  his  own  lips  these  words, 

Clothed,  here  in  rhyme,  and  it  affords, 

Me  pleasure,  my  loved  countrymen, 

To  give  his  views,  who  did  complain, 

Most  justly,  of  the  dark  neglect, 

He  felt  from  those,  who  would  erect, 

It  may  be,  monuments  of  stone, 

Their  zeal  to  prove.     Let  him  alone ! — 

Ye,  who  thus  slighted,  Bell,  the  living — 

Build  no  mounds  for  him. — boats  are  giving — 
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His  gallant  steamers,  proofs  for  him — 

Lasting,  as  heaven's  effulgent  beam! 

Glasgow!  I  write  not  this  for  thee — 

Thou  didst  to  Bell,  thy  duty  see, 

Though,  late  it  was.  and  didst  atone, 

Somewhat,  for  all  that  he  had  done ! 

The  queen  again  is  on  the  deep, 

Her  gallant  steamers  bravely  sweep. 

Through  warring  waters,  to  that  port, — 

Young,  rising,  Fleetwood.     Hosts  resort? 

To  hail  the  "sovereign  of  the  waves," 

For  now  they  see  the  ship  that  braves, 

Victoria,  Albert,  every  tide, 

With  others,  'gainst  the  winds  that  ride, 

In  safety — coming  to  their  shore — 

But  yesterday,  and  Fleetwood  bore 

No  name.     It  was  the  year  this  queen, 

Came  to  the  throne,  Fleetwood  was  seen, 

Pile,  after  pile,  in  beauty  rise, 

In  all  the  power  that  steam  supplies — 

And  now  three  thousand  souls  are  found, 

All,  active,  here — where  ships  rebound, 

Upon  the  sea,  to  Glasgow  borne, 

Now  linked  with  Fleetwood !     Soon  we  learn, 

The  queen  is  safe,  in  London,  where, 

She  sees  around  her,  hosts  that  bear, 

Affection  true,  as  she  hath  shown — 

For  them — for  all — none  will  disown — 

Has  proved  a  sovereign  bent  to  serve 

That  people  wisely,  from  whose  nerve, 

And  patient  toil,  we  hope  to  see, 

New  beauties  rise — new  charms  for  thee, 

Loved  Britain !  in  whose  lofty  mien, 

And  moral  majesty  are  seen 

In  all  her  lines — how  deep  imprest — 

As  gladsome  sights  are  ever  blest, 

The  eyes  of  man!  who  would  not  strive 

For  such  a  land?  who  would  not  give, 

His  energies — his  sleepless  nights, 

By  land  or  sea,  to  her  delights  ? 

If  I  Jerusalem  should  forget, 

Said  one  of  old — my  own  abet, 
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Above  her  joys — may  my  tongue  cleave, 

To  my  mouth's  roof — my  hand  not  leave, 

My  side — its  actions  cease  to  know, 

Should  I  not  for  Jerusalem  glow  I 

Britain  to  Britons  should  be  dear, 

As  Palestine,  was  to  that  seer, 

Who  breathed  those  views,  to  nature  true, — 

As  he  in  rapture  did  review 

The  blessings  Heaven  had  largely  dealt — 

For  love  of  home  can  cause  to  melt, 

The  coldest  heart,  as  kindling  o'er, 

Those  scenes  long  past,  which  can  restore, 

Sweet  images,  when  musing  on, 

The  friends  we  loved — the  friendships  gone — 

The  loved  ones  living  yet,  whose  names, 

Have  power  to*  kindle  fresh  the  flames, 

That  glowed  in  youth's  sweet  budding  morn, 

To  bless  us,  till  to  dust  we  turn — 

Victoria  now  appoints  a  day, 

To  thank  kind  Heaven,  as  best  we  may, 

For  bounteous  store  which  harvest  yields, 

In  loaded  gardens,  orchards,  fields, 

Just  at  what  time  dire  famine  raged, 

Which  this  rich  bounty  hath  assuaged.     (125.) 


NOTES. 


NOTE  1. — The  commonly  received  idea,  that  the  Britons  were 
"  naked  savages,  living  in  the  woods,"  when  the  Romans  first 
landed  is  extremely  absurd.  Hume,  Lyttleton,  and  others  swal- 
low this.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  facts,  which  destroy  this  theory. — 
The  whole  power  of  Rome  was  braved  for  nearly  1 00  years,  by 
the  brave  hardy  Britons,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  45  years  after  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  that 
Rome  made  any  firm,  permanent  footing  in  Britain,  and  this  after 
many  a  severe  defeat  from  the  heroic  natives,  led  on  to  battle  by 
their  dauntless  kings,  Cassivaullanus  and  Caractacus,  and  queen 
Boadicea,  at  the  head  of  great  armies,  with  war-chariots,  (made  by 
the  Britons)  which  Julius  Caesar  says  made  sad  havoc  on  the 
Italian  bands. 

Caractacus  was  taken  prisoner  to  Rome,  about  the  time  that 
Saint  Paul  was  brought  there  from  Jerusalem,  and  who  is  supposed 
to  have  come  over  to  our  island,  about  this  period  and  planted  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  on  the  British  shores.  The  noble  speech,  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  as  having  been  spoken  by  this  British  king  be- 
fore the  Roman  senate,  the  emperor  and  empress  being  present, 
proves,  that  he  was  not  a  "savage,"  but  rather  nobler  than  his 
conqueror,  the  Roman  general,  then  in  Britain,  whose  conduct 
was  every  way  tyrannic.  The  war-chariots,  show  that  the  Britons 
at  this  period,  were  considerably  civilized,  though  not  equal  to  the 
Romans. 

NOTE  2. — I  have  often  read  the  poems  of  Ossian  with  delight. 
The  sublime  pictures  of  nature — simple,  and  touching,  which  the 
son  of  Fingal  indulges  in,  never  fail  to  cheer  the  mind — and  the 
pathos  and  energy  in  which  he  pourtrays  the  higher  emotions  of 
the  human  soul,  afford  ample  proof  that  Homer  had  more  rivals 
than  Milton  and  Shakespeare — and  the  Caledonian  bard  is  a  far 
better  moralist,  than  the  Grecian.  Had  we  the  compositions  of 
many  of  those  Druid  bards,  whom  the  Romans  so  cruelly  slew  in 
the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  the  productions  of  any  land,  with  the  same  means 
which  those  Britons  possessed. 

This  Caledonian  bard  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  250  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ.  His  many  beautiful  descriptions  of  na- 
ture, in  her  rugged  grandeur — her  roaring  cataracts,  her  lonely 
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glens,  and  primeval  groves,  her  sweet  rills,  and  birds  melodious, 
are'among'some  of  the  finest  descriptions  of  the  human  mind — one 
would  almost  think  he  had  read  the  songs  of  Israel's  sweetest  bard, 
and  studied  the  sublimities  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  from  the  style 
in  which  he  clothes  his  enraptured  thoughts — Dr.  Blair's  eloquent 
essay  on  the  poems  of  Ossian  is  as  delightful  and  instructive,  as  Dr. 
Johnson's  objections  are  childish  and  illogical.  Dr.  Johnson  with 
all  his  great  literary  powers,  could  as  easily  jump  to  the  moon,  as 
write  a  poem  like  the  son  of  Fingal ! 

NOTE  3. — The  place  where  this  furious  battle,  or  rather  suc- 
cession of  battles,  was  fought  between  the  Britons  and  the  Romans, 
still  retains  the  name  of  Cowey  Stakes,  near  the  town  of  Oat- 
lands,  and  Bede  the  historian  says  he  saw  some  of  these  stakes, 
when  the  Thames  was  at  low  water  mark — It  is  mentioned  in  Ra- 
pin's  history,  that  they  are  yet  to  be  seen,  when  the  river  is  low — 
and  one  of  them,  with  some  difficulty,  was  recently  taken  out  of 
that  stream — They  are  of  oak,  and  though  they  have  lain  there 
since  the  days  of  the  Roman  invasion  of  England,  they  are  black 
as  jet,  and  hard  as  Brazilwood — Cassivaullanus  caused  these  dread- 
ful stakes  to  be  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river  where  he  knew  the 
Romans  would  attempt  to  cross,  and  the  trap  was  nearly  as  effec- 
tive as  Bruce's  bog-pits,  to  the  English,  at  Bannockburn.  Is  not 
this  another  proof  that  the  Britons  were  not  "  ignorant,  naked  sa- 
vages," when  Rome  sent  her  vaunting  legions.  (See  Lyttlet on,  first 
vol.  page  25.) 

NOTE  4.  —  This  absurd  theory,  I  still  must  combat — When 
Julius  returned  to  Rome,  he  and  his  generals  did  all  they  could 
to  induce  the  British  youth  of  rank  and  influence  to  visit  the  Ro- 
man capital,  which  many  did,  and  British  families  of  distinction 
soon  were  united  in  marriage  with  the  first  Roman  families. 
What  would  we  think  of  the  naked  savages  of  Africa,  or  America, 
coming  to  England,  and  asking  in  marriage  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Earl  Grey,  or  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster,  and  of  the  head  "savage,"  from  these 
untutored  climes,  seeking  the  hand  of  our  Princess  Royal  ? — How 
would  our  nobles  stare,  and  how  our  Queen  and  Prince  Albert, 
laugh  at  these  proposals  of  the  Cannibals?  Yet  this  is  a  fair  pic- 
ture of  the  matter,  on  the  hacknied  theory  of  the  "  savage  "  state 
of  our  forefathers,  chiefly  hitherto  taught  by  our  historians — Even 
Hume  says,  "  Cassar  returned  with  his  army  into  Gaul,  and  left 
the  authority  of  the  Romans,  more  nominal  than  real  in  this  isl- 
and." See  History  of  England,  first  vol.  page  4. 

NOTE  5.  —  This  celebrated  speech  of  the  great  Caractacus  is 
another  withering  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  the  "  savage  state," 
condition  —  opinion  of  historians,  of  the  Britons,  which;  I  will 
ever  reject.  Tacitus  admires  the  noble  Briton,  so  did  the  Roman 
court,  and  the  hero's  chains  were  struck  off,  the  moment  he  con- 
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eluded  his  address,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  emperor 
and  his  beautiful  empress — whose  tears  copiously  flowed  as  the 
words  fell  from  the  British  captive, — of  whom  Hume  speaks  so 
lightly — terming  him,  only  a  chief,  like  those  grotesque  " savages," 
who  head  the  tribes  in  New  Zealand  !  !  !  In  a  speech  lately  de- 
livered at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Bible  Society,  a  bis- 
hop— I  think  the  bishop  of  London — stated  that  a  manuscript 
existed,  stating  that  this  British  prince  had  a  daughter  named 
Claudia,  in  the  court  of  the  empress,  at  the  time  her  heroic 
father  was  in  Rome,  and  that  this  princess  was  the  very  person 
mentioned  by  Saint  Paul,  in  the  2nd  Epistle  to  Timothy,  4th 
chapter,  21st  verse,  where  "  Linus  and  Claudia/'  send  their  re- 
gards to  Timothy. 

Linus  was  the  husband  of  Claudia — and  this  British  princess, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  Saint  Paul's  coming  to  England 
to  plant  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Britons,  though  some  individuals 
in  Britain  had  before  then,  embraced  it,  from  their  intercourse 
with  Rome,  and  other  places — for  the  British  were  always  an  en- 
terprising people — If  we  look  at  this  statement,  with  an  enquiring 
mind,  it  appears  quite  rational.  See  Fleetwood's  Life  of  Christ, 
and  Lyttleton. 

NOTE  6. —  This  illustrious  British  queen  is  represented  as  tall, 
beautiful,  and  of  great  muscular  strength,  with  a  dignity  and 
severity  in  her  countenance,  with  a  strong  voice,  and  having  a 
large  quantity  of  yellow  hair  extending  to  her  waist.  On  her  neck 
she  wore  a  massy  gold  chain,  and  a  flowing  robe  of  many  colours, 
over  which  was  spread  a  mantle  of  rough  fabric,  which  she  would 
throw  off  when  addressing  her  army  against  the  Romans.  Seventy 
thousand  Romans  are  said  to  have  perished  at  Saint  Albans  and 
London  in  those  fearful  conflicts,  in  which  the  Britons  were  doubly 
inspired,  to  avenge  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Druids  and  bards 
by  Paulinus  Suetonius  the  bloody  Roman  chief,  a  little  prior,  to 
this  taking  of  London,  which  was  then  famous  for  the  residence  of 
wealthy  merchants,  and  amply  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  provisions 
which  the  fleets  of  Rome  could  easily  supply  from  the  neighbour- 
ing country  of  Gaul,  whose  best  troops  were  in  the  Roman  army, 
in  Britain.  See  Lyttleton. 

NOTE  7. — The  exact  and  terrible  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
of  holy  writ,  by  the  taking  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  the 
Romans,  has  been  a  sad  stumbling-block  to  infidels,  who  cannot  but 
see,  if  they  think  at  all,  and  consult  history,  how  exactly  that  tremen- 
dous event  corresponded  with  every  iota  in  the  descriptions  which 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Joel,  and  Jesus  Christ  gave  of 
the  ruin  of  the  holy  city,  when,  as  Christ  says,  its  enemies  "  should 
hem  it  in  on  every  side,"  and  the  eagles,  (the  Roman  emblems) 
should  be  seen  gathered  together  against  it — I  pressed  these  facts 
on  an  atheistic  lecturer,  (of  Owen's  school)  several  times,  and  he 
cowardly  shrunk  from  the  subject,  and  declined  a  challenge  to  dis- 
cussion. 2  A 
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NOTE  8. — The  beautiful  route  from  Glasgow  to  Perth,  by  Ban- 
nockburn,  Stirling,  Bridge  of  Allan,  Keir,  Dumblane,  Ardoch, 
Muthell,  Crieff, — is  truly  enchanting,  and  next  to  Lochlomoncl  it 
is  the  finest  route  in  Scotland — not  excepting  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Loch  Katrine,  which  his  fine  poem,  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  has 
so  richly  unfolded.  The  railway  trains,  the  swift  canal  boats, 
and  our  city  coaches,  daily  take  passengers  on  the  routes  to  Perth, 
and  when  the  railway  connects  that  city  with  palmy  Glasgow  and 
matchless  Edinburgh,  what  an  impulse  to  travelling  will  be  the  re- 
sult! 

NOTE  9. — Let  the  pious  reader,  and  every  reader  consult  the 
8th  and  llth  chapters  of  Daniel,  and  he  will  see  Alexander  the 
king  of  Greece  and  Macedonia  pointed  out  by  holy  writ,  as  the 
very  man  who  was  to  conquer  Persia  and  take  Babylon,  which 
event  is  well  narrated  by  Rollin  in  his  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great 
who  was  the  mighty  "  he-goat  of  the  west,"  Avho  "  waxed  very 
strong  " — He  overthrew  the  Persian  empire,  and  Babylon,  Perse- 
polis,  Arbela,  Ecbatana,  and  all  the  other  great  cities  of  this  vast 
kingdom  of  kingdoms,  afforded  boundless  treasures  to  Alexander — 
and  Darius  was  dethroned  and  killed  by  his  own  people — See 
Strabo  and  Plutarch  on  these  transactions.  This  chnpter  of  Dan- 
iel foretels  also  the  Roman  power  which  was  to  "  devour  much 
flesh." 

NOTE  10. — I  have,  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  alluded  to  the 
peopling  of  this  island,  and  its  partial  civilization,  before  the  era 
of  the  Romans — As  I  proved  in  history,  my  mind  is  more  con- 
firmed in  the  theory  of  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  John  Wilson  of 
the  admixture  of  a  portion  of  the  scattered  ten  tribes — the  Eph- 
raimites — with  the  Britons.  Jacob  when  dying  says  of  his  beloved 
son  Joseph,  "  his  excellency  is  like  that  of  the  choice  of  the  flock, 
and  his  power,  like  the  strength  of  the  unicorn  :  with  the  ten  thou- 
sands of  Ephraim  and  the  thousands  of  Manasseh  shall  he  drive  his 
enemies"— (See  Deut.  xxxiii,  1 7— Ray's  translation.)  These 
texts  show  the  multitudinous  power  of  the  race  of  Josenh,  who 
were  to  "  push  their  way."  into  all  lands. 

NOTE  11. — Believing  as  I  do,  in  the  authenticity  of  the  poems 
of  Ossian,  (who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  this  time)  it  is 
not  absurd  to  suppose,  that  Fingal  and  his  poet-son,  took  a  keen 
part  in  these  dreadful  wars  which  the  emperor  Severus  waged 
against  the  Caledonians — and  vowed  extermination  against  the 
Scots  nation,  saying  in  the  words,  of  Homer,  which  he  read  to 
his  men  : 

"  Not  one  of  all  the  roce,  nor  sex,  nor  age. 
Shall  save  a  Trojan  from  our  boundless  rage. 
Illion  shall  perish  whole,  and  bury  all: 
Her  babes,  tier  infants  at  the  breast,  shall  fall." 

POPE'S  TRANSLATION-. 
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Severua  died,  and  was  buried  at  York  in  211,  A.  D.  before  he 
accomplished  these  cruel  intentions. 

NOTE  12. — The  many  passages  in  holy  writ,  which  point  out 
the  pope  as  the  "  Man  of  Sin,"  are  so  universally  known  to  all 
thinking  protestants,  that  I  need  not  quote  them.  The  degrada- 
tion of  Italy — the  priest- rid  slavery  of  all  that  beautiful  country  is 
notoriously  known  to  every  English  traveller.  The  king  of  Na- 
ples has  five  splendid  palaces,  while  thousands  of  his  superstitious 
subjects,  who  would  lick  the  priests'  feet,  havetiot  a  morsel  of  bread 
- — and  Home,  "  the  seat  of  the  beast,"  its  condition  is  immeasur- 
ably worse  !  Popery  has  done  it. 

NOTE  13.  —  This  illustrious  Roman-Briton  was  born  in  the 
Netherlands,  of  the  humblest  rank  in  life.  His  father  Avas  a  pea- 
sant, but  by  the  force  of  genius,  and  unremitting  assiduity,  he  rose 
ot  the  highest  rank  in  the  Roman  armies — for  that  great  people  gave 
every  chance  to  talent,  to  rise,  from  the  most  lowly  condition,  in 
society,  to  posts  of  the  highest  trust,  without  "purchase-money," 
as,  is  too  often  the  case  with  us — The  keen-sighted  emperor  Max- 
iminian,  soon  discovered  the  great  abilities  of  Caraucius,  and  gave 
him  the  charge  of  a  fleet,  that  was  sent  to  sweep  the  seas  of  those 
pirates,  that  swarmed  all  the  channels,  and  plundered  from  every 
province  of  the  empire,  and  cruelly  distressed  the  Britons. 

These  pirate-fleets  were  manned  with  the  scum-population  of  all 
the  barbarous  nations  around,  who  were  beginning  to  repay  back 
upon  Rome,  some  old  scores  of  her  Caesar  doings.  They  consisted 
of  Huns,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Goths,  Gauls,  Franks,  Saxons,  Van- 
dals, and  many  others,  who  thought  all  was  right,  if  they  could 
plunder  the  Romans.  Britain  was  now  rich,  and  they  had  a 
greedy  eye  upon  it. 

Caraucius  was  a  very  skilful  admiral,  brave  as  any  of  his  nation. 
He  took  immense  numbers  of  these  pirate-ships,  with  the  booty  in 
them,  from  all  lands,  and  brought  these  up  the  Thames,  to  Lon- 
don, the  sight  of  which  astonished  the  Britons,  to  whom  the  great 
commander  presented  all  these  ships,  and  the  treasure,  and  the 
natives,  in  gratitude  to  him,  made  him  their  supreme  commander, 
by  land  and  sea,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  whose 
wicked  tool,  Alectus,  stabbed  him  through  the  body — but  was  soon 
destroyed  himself,  for  this  foul  murder  of  a  truly  noble-minded 
man  who  had  made  England  free  and  happy. 

NOTE  14. — Constantinople  (anciently  called  Byzantium)  is  a 
fine  city,  and  occupies  a  noble  site  on  the  Black  JSca,  and  Sea  of 
Marmora,  occupying  seven  eminences,  which  rise  above  each  other 
in  beautiful  picturesque.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Bosphorus,  or  Straits  of  Constantinople,  and  the  harbour  is  capa- 
cious enough  to  contain  1200  large  ships.  The  present  population 
of  the  city,  is  about  325,000 — being  nearly  tlw  ?ame  number  as 
in  Glasgow,  but  the  indolent  spirit  of  the  Turks  forms  a  striking 
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contrast  to  the  activity,  and  industry  of  the  Glasgowites— Russia 
is  supposed  to  have  a  greedy  eye  to  this  city. 

NOTE  15. — Gildas,  Ninius,  and  Bede,  the  talented  historians  of 
theancient  Britons  have  recorded  the  letter  which  the  Britons  wrote 
to  the  Roman  consul,  Etius,  requesting  him  to  use  his  well-known, 
friendly  interest  in  their  favour,  with  the  Roman  senate,  to  send 
troops  to  England,  to  aid  them  against  the  hordes  of  Caledonia, 
and  other  tribes,  who  took  advantage  of  the  departure  of  the  Ro- 
mans from  this  island,  to  plunder  the  rich  lands  of  the  south,  where 
the  people  had  made  rapid  advances  in  civilization,  from  their  con- 
nection, with  that  once,  all-powerful  nation,  whose  glorious  litera- 
ture of  the  Augustan  age,  many  of  the  Britons  could  now  appre- 
ciate, and  glow  over  its  beauty. 

Rome  could  grant  no  aid.  The  barbarians,  in  millions  were 
now  thundering  at  her  gates,  and  destroying  her  cities,  with  a 
ferocity  which  modern  times,  happily  know  nothing  of. 

The  Saxons,  a  warlike  people,  saw  their  opportunity,  and,  as 
we  shall  soon  see  made  their  harvest  amongst  the  Britons. 

NOTE  16. —  The  Church  at  Rome,  which  Paul  planted,  not 
Peter,  was  yet  in  considerable,  primitive  purity,  and  Gospel  free- 
ness. 

The  arrogance  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  (or  the  superintendent  of 
the  Christians  there)  had  not,  yet  put  forth  its,  "  Man  of  Sin," 
pretensions,  which  appeared  when  the  Roman  civil  polity  was 
finally  broken  up. 

The  Church  here,  maintained  to  this  period,  a  spirit  of  Christian 
love  and  moderation,  but,  alas  !  the  "fine  gold,"  was  speedily  ex- 
changed for  the  basest  alloy,  and  the  bishop  was  turned  into  the 
ambitious,  selfish,  plotting,  infallible  pretender,  uniting  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  authority,  in  "all  manner  of  deceivableness," 
and  oppression — See  Mosheim,  and  D'Aubigne,  on  Church  history. 

NOTE  1 7. — It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  there  are  9  rivers  of  the 
name  of  ^tour  in  England.  The  first,  at  Canterbury,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Sandwich,  the  second,  in  Wiltshire,  entering 
the  sea  at  Christ-church ;  the  third  in  Staffordshire,  which  pours 
its  flood  into  the  lovely  Severn,  in  Worcestershire;  the  fourth, 
forms  the  whole  boundary,  between  Essex  and  Suffolk  (a  magni- 
ficent country)  and  empties  itself  into  the  harbour  at  Harwich  ; 
the  fifth,  in  Dorsetshire,  running  into  the  Avon,  near  the  town  of 
Crawford-lawn ;  the  sixth,  rises  in  Essex,  and  takes  the  sea  at 
Hawsham  ;  the  seventh,  runs  into  the  Trent  at  Shrumpton  ;  the 
eighth,  rises  in  Oxfordshire,  dropping  into  the  Avon,  below  Strat- 
ford (the  town  of  Shakespeare's  birth,  and  residence);  the  ninth 
has  its  origin  in  Worcestershire,  and  its  termination  in  the  Severn, 
near  Redstone  passage — All  these  rivers,  run  through  beautiful 
tracts  of  country,  and  are  the  source  of  many  a  splendid  poem, 
and  landscape  painting. 
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NOTE  18. — I  have  already,  adverted  to  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  British  metrppolis,  as  confirmed  by  negative  and  positive  evi- 
dences. It  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Essex,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  it  has — though  suffering  many  a 
dreadful  conflict  with  contending  parties,  and  famine  and  pestilence, 
continued  to  flourish,  till  only  one  city  in  the  world,  (Pekin)  can 
compare  with  it  in  size,  and  population,  but  none,  in  the  number 
of  its  illustrious  men,  whose  lives  and  writings  have  shed  a  glory 
on  humanity,  which  Rome  and  Greece,  never  equalled.  To  men- 
tion names  of  these  worthies  who  were  born  in  London,  and  un- 
folded the  glories  of  their  intellects,  to  the  delight  of  its  citizens, 
were  out  of  the  question.  The  present  population  of  this  city 
(Sept.  1847)  is  stated  by  the  authority  of  the  London  Times  at 
2,250,000 — a  kingdom  in  itself. 

NOTE  19. — This  great  prince  was  of  the  race  of  Cerdic,  the  first 
king  of  Wessex.  His  father  was  a  Saxon  who,  arrived  in  Britain, 
A.  D.  695,  and  was  descended  from  Woden  the  founder  of  the  Saxon 
royal  families.  The  kings  of  England  descended  from  Egbert  in 
the  male  line  of  our  monarchs,  from  Edward  the  Confessor  in 
the  female  line  to  her  Majesty,  Victoria  the  First.  Egbert  had 
been  for  several  years,  residing  at  the  Court  of  the  great  Charle- 
magne, in  France,  where  he  imbibed  those  most  enlightened  views, 
which  that  school  afforded,  of  governing  a  great  nation,  which 
England  was  now  become  under  his  energetic  direction.  At  the 
death  of  Breghtric,  the  Britons  wrote  to  Egbert  to  return  imme- 
diately, to  his  native  land,  and  ascend  the  throne,  to  which  he 
was  the  rightful  heir.  He  speedily  met  their  call,  and  soon  under 
him  the  seven  Saxon  kingdoms  (which  had  often,  torn  each  other 
to  pieces  by  their  wars)  united  as  one  nation,  and  thus  ended  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy. 

NOTE  20. — This  picture  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Danes  is  no  fiction. 
The  Romans  were  very  merciful,  compared  to  these  wolves  of  the 
north — as  many  dreadful  facts,  attest. 

One  Oliver,  a  great  chieftain  of  the  Danes,  tried,  to  mitigate 
the  savage  ferocity  of  his  soldiers,  (who  tossed  up  children  alive 
writhing  on  the  points  of  their  spears)  but,  for  this  act  of  clemency, 
they  gave  him  the  contemptuous  surname  of  Burnakal,  or  the 
"  preserver  of  children  !"  But  what  else  did  the  fighting  trade 
ever  lead  to,  but  thus  to  quench  in  the  bosom  the  heavenly  feeling 
of  humanity  !  There  are  some  exceptions. 

NOTE  21. — Cardinal  Ballarmine,  says,  "that  if  the  pope 
should  command  us  to  call  vice,  virtue,  the  Church  is  bound  to 
obey  him,  or  virtue,  vice,  our  conscience  must  yield!"  (See  the 
works  of  this  Cardinal.)  What  a  degraded  state  a  man's  mind, 
must  be  in  before  he  could  pen  such  moral  abominations  as  these 
and  how  fearfully  sunk  must  the  intellect  of  mankind  be,  ere  they 
would  countenance,  such  "false  prophets,"  in  lawn  sleeves  !  That 
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striking  passage  in  St.  Paul's  2nd  chapter  of  the  Thessalonians, 
(2nd  epistle,  verse,  3d,  and  4th) —  is  fitting  here.  No  wonder 
men  are  infidels,  when  they  hear  such  things  taught,  for  Christian- 
ity !  Let  the  people  examine  the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  and 
call  no  earthly  teacher  "  Master."  Christ  Jesus  bids  them  im- 
bibe this  manly  spirit — Christian  reader,  consult  Paul's  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  Man  of  Sin!"  There  was  a  "  great  falling  off,"  in  the 
purity  of  the  Christian  Church,  before  the  year  666,  when  the 
pope  assumed  infallibility,  for  which  Ballarmine  impiously,  and 
impudently  contends,  to  the  outrage  of  all  reason,  and  common 
sense  of  rational  men. 

NOTE  22.— This  illustrious  British  king,  of  the  ancient  royal 
Saxon  line,  was  born  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  A.  D.— 849,  and 
died  in  900 — He  was  buried  at  Winchester.  No  prince  was  ever 
more  universally  beloved  than  Alfred,  and  why?  because  he  acted 
justly,  and  loved  mercy,  and  did  all  in  his  power  for  the  good  of 
his  subjects.  Few  rulers  had  ever  greater  difficulties  to  surmount, 
than  this  benevolent  king — none  were  more  brave  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  and  none  more  merciful  in  the  day  of  victory.  Alfred 
united  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons,  and  left  a  glorious  kingdom 
behind  him. 

See  Hume's  splendid  eulogy,  on  the  character  of  this  moral 
hero,  and  also  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History,  volume  1st. 

NOTE  23. — Isle  of  Athelney,  5  miles  from  Taunton  in  Somer- 
setshire, was  the  celebrated  place,  which  the  friends  of  Alfred 
kept,  as  the  asylum  of  freedom,  whilst  their  great  prince  was,  se- 
cure in  the  neatherd's  house,  in  the  guise  of  a  servant,  but 
watching  the  Danes,  and  preparing  for  England's  deliverance. 
Alfred  had  five  children  by  his  be!6ved  and  affectionate  wife, 
Egelwitha,  consisting  of  two  sons,  and  three  daughters,  who  did 
honour  to  his  illustrious  name,  especially  Edward,  and  his  eldest 
sister,  Ethelfleda,  who  inherited  her  father's  moral  courage,  and 
heroic  bearing,  in  aiding  her  brother  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Danes. 

NOTE  24. — Although  this  Work,  as  the  reader  will  perceive, 
refers  chiefly  to  England,  up  to  the  happy  union  of  the  two  nations, 
still  it  embraces  the  striking  events  of  Scottish  history  which  is 
so  much  blended  with  the  former. 

Fergus  is  marked  in  Buchanan's  history,  as  the  first  of  Scottish 
kings,  (330  years  before  Christ,)  and  to  the  days  of  James  the 
Sixth,  there  are  108  kings,  during  1933  years,  only  1  queen  (in 
her  own  right,  the  unhappy  Mary  Stuart)  appears  in  the  list,  the 
ancient  laws  of  Scotland,  not  permitting  females  to  reign. 

In  the  earlier  times,  the  Scots,  seem  not  to  have  had  much  in- 
tercourse with  continental,  foreign  lands,  except  with  France,  who 
seems  to  have  been  more  keenly  bent  on  urging  the  Scots  against 
the  English,  than  to  do  good  to  her  ally  of  Caledonia. 
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Ettus  and  Gregory  reigned  in  Scotland,  during  Alfred's  days  — 
two  princes  of  courage  and  good  abilities. 

NOTE  25. — I  am  not  the  advocate  of  war;  of  men  fighting,  or 
women  fighting;  but  the  times  of  which  I  am  now  treating  (907) 
were  rather  remarkable  for  persons  of  talent  and  energy  of  both 
sexes,  whose  lives  form  a  part  of  the  history  of  their  age  and  na- 
tion, and  whose  actions,  the  chronicler  cannot,  with  propriety, 
omit.  Ethelfleda,  was  an  heroic  princess,  worthy  of  being  the 
daughter  of  Alfred,  and  she  is  said  to  have  been  remarkably  like 
him,  in  body,  and  mind.  She  seems  to  have  copied  the  spirit  of 
queen  Boadicea,  who  made  the  Romans  tremble,  hi  their  palmy 
days,  and  the  English  loved  her  greatly. 

NOTE  26. — This  amiable  prince  had  fourteen  children,  say 
five  sons,  and  nine  daughters — three  of  his  sons,  Athelstan,  Ed- 
mund, and  Edred,  ascended  successively  the  English  throne;  four 
of  his  daughters  were  married  to  continental  princes,  one  to  Sith- 
rick,  a  great  Northumberland  Dane,  and  the  other  four  passed  a 
life  of  celibacy.  The  two  sons,  Ethelwold  and  Edwin,  it  is  sup- 
posed cultivated  letters. 

NOTE  27. — While  I  make  these  strictures  on  the  corrupt  do- 
ings of  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that  too 
many  Protestant  churches,  are  keen  enough  to  grasp  at  the  filthy 
lucre,  while  pious  men,  who  have  small  means,  are  often  neglected, 
and  their  opinions,  however  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  if 
not  in  unison  with  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith — which 
will  not  be  tolerated  much  longer  by  thinking  Christians — are 
at  once  disowned  as  members,  and  accounted  heretics!  What 
is  this  but  Popery?  Who  gave  the  men  of  the  Westminster  creed 
the  right  over  God's  heritage?  it  is  an  usurpation. 

NOTE  28. — The  ancient  Danes  were  a  very  powerful,  warliko 
race,  part  of  the  Cimbri — two  hundred  years  before  Christ  200,  000 
of  them  pounced  upon  Italy,  and  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of 
Rome,  and  frequently  beat  the  Romans,  in  terrible,  and  bloody 
battles,  when  that  mighty  empire,  like  the  Grecian  before  it,  fell 
to  pieces,  the  Danes  were  too  keen  sighted,  therewith,  and  bent  on. 
conquest  to  neglect  the  opportunity  to  attack  the  richest  of  the 
Roman  territories,  and  Britain  was  too  valuable  for  them  to  forget. 

The  Scotch,  at  times  united  with  the  Danes,  against  the  Eng- 
lish, but,  like  their  French  allies,  the  Danes  seemed  to  have  cared 
far  less  for  the  welfare  of  Caledonia  than  how  they  could  keep 
themselves  in  the  richer,  south  kingdom. 

NOTE  29. — The  character  of  Edred  was  that  of  a  weak-minded, 
silly  fanatic — The  priest  Dunstan  robbed  him  of  his  money,  and 
of  hi*  kingly  authority,  and  with  all  his  pretensions  to  humility, 
this  son  of  the  Church,  was  the  proudest  man  of  the  nation,  and 
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' '  greedy  of  gain,"  as  of  earthly  power.  Edred  had  two  sons,  Bert- 
frid,  and  Elfred.but  these  were  laid  aside  and  their  cousin,  Edwy, 
got  the  crown,  for  what  reason,  history  sayeth  not.  We  suppose 
this  also  was  Dunstan's  doings,  who  had  cheated  the  former  king 
— Edred  W.AS  the  first  prince,  who  assumed  the  title  of  "  king  of 
Great  Britain!"  The  proud  Dunstan,  it  is  supposed,  suggested 
this  big  title,  as  popery  was  always  fond  of  lofty  names,  and  Dun- 
Stan,  was  a  true  worshipper  of  the  pope! 

NOTE  30. — Dunstan  at  the  king's  coronation  committed  an  act, 
which  showed  to  what  audacity  and  oppression  popery  had  now 
(960)  arrived.  After  dinner  the  young  king  Edwy  happened  to 
quit  the  company  for  a  little,  to  escape,  it  is  thought,  excessive 
drinking,  and  also  to  see  his  wife  and  mother-in-law  in  the  ad- 
joining room.  Dnnstan  thinking  he  tarried  too  long,  the  haughty 
abbot  forced  himself  into  the  ladies'  hall,  and  disgracefully  dragged 
the  king  from  his  wife  and  her  mother  into  the  hall  of  the  drunken 
nobles  !  It  will  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  Dunstan,  to  suppose 
he  was  the  most  drunken  of  the  party,  when  this  act  of  Vandalism 
was  perpretated.  Yet  the  latter  is  the  most  charitable  construc- 
tion of  this  fact  in  English  history. 

NOTE  31. — By  consulting  chronology  and  history  I  find  there 
have  been  272  popes,  from  A.  D.  66  to  1847.  Amongst  these  there 
have  been  some  great  and  good  men,  however  erroneous  their  doc- 
trines are,  and  Heaven  knows  they  are  very  bad,  far,  far  as  "  the 
poles  asunder,"  from  Christ's  teaching,  and  his  apostles'  doctrine 
and  practice !  The  present  pope,  Pius  IX,  seems  one  of  the  best 
of  their  race ;  and  if  report  can  any  way  be  relied  on,  he  bids  well 
to  rescue  lovely  Italy  from  its  night  of  thraldom,  and  to  rebuke 
Austria  for  her  meddling  despotism.  To  say  that  these  popes  are 
St.  Peter's  true  successors,  is  one  of  the  greatest  farces  that  ever 
was  played  upon  gullable  mankind.  Peter  lived  and  died  a  poor 
man,  or  rather,  he  suffered  martyrdom,  for  his  fidelity  to  God. 
Amongst  these  popes  there  have  been  many  of  the  most  wicked 
and  tyrannical  men  that  ever  disgraced  God's  fair  creation ;  and 
what  made  their  character  the  more  repulsive  in  the  eye  of  reason, 
was  their  professing  all  the  time  to  be  the  vicegerents  of  God  on 
earth!  These  abuses  will  be  blown  away  by  the  breath  of  truth, 
although  some  timid  protestants  seem  to  fear  the  contrary,  and  by 
their  want  of  faith  in  the  almightiness  of  truth  they,  so  far,  en- 
courage popery,  the  ally  of  political  despotism. 

NOTK  32. — The  increasing  corruption  of  doctrine  and  morals 
which  marked  this  stage  of  English  history  is  appalling  to  every 
virtuous  mind,  and,  we  repeat  it,  doubly  disgusting  when  done  in 
the  name  of  a  religion,  whose  very  essence  is  the  love  of  God  and 
of  man,  out  of  a  pure  heart — for  such  only  worship  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  ! 

The  Komish  Church  in  the  tenth  century,  had  by  its  fines  and 
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confiscations  of  property,  by  its  monkish  watching  beside  the  dy- 
ing beds  of  its  devotees,  by  its  lying  wonders  and  pretended  mir- 
acles, so  worked  upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  unenlightened 
people  in  this  isle,  that  nothing  could  be  kept  from  the  grasp  of 
the  spiritual  dictator,  and  the  consequence  was,  more  than  the 
half  of  the  property  was  in  the  clutch  of  the  Church.  Such  a 
Church ! 

Monasteries,  nunneries,  churches  and  chapels  were  built  suffi- 
cient to  lodge  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  more,  in  these 
temples,  built  from  injustice  !  What  was  the  moral  result  of  all 
this?  Why,  the  nation  was  sunk  the  deeper  in  vice  as  these 
buildings  and  ungodly  priests  multiplied ;  and  so  it  has  been  since 
men  departed  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  by  allowing  in- 
fallibility to  a  sinning  man,  and  all  men  sin! 

NOTE  33. — This  villain  Eclred  had  formerly  been  in  the  service 
of  the  kings  Etheldred,  Edmund,  and,  last  of  Canute.  He  had 
assassinated  two  Danish  chiefs,  Sigeferth  and  Morear,  at  an  en- 
tertainment in  his  own  house  to  get  their  property,  and  had  basely 
betrayed  the  trust  committed  to  him  by  Ktheldrecl  and  Edmund, 
with  the  mean  intention  to  win  the  good  will  of  Canute,  their 
magnanimous  enemy.  Canute  found  out  the  wicked  acts  of  this 
man,  and  said  to  him,  "  Thou  villain  !  thou  shalt  be  judged  by  thy 
own  confessions  of  wickedness  to  thy  former  princes,  thou  shalt 
this  hour  pay  thy  life,  as  a  forfeiture !  "  And  no  sooner  said  than 
his  life  was  taken.  Summary  justice  was  common  in  these  days, 
and  the  fanaticism  of  the  Church  tended  to  strengthen  such 
crimes,  and  perpetuate  them. 

NOTE  34. — This  magnificent  poet  has  clone  more  to  enrich,  and 
ennoble  our  language  than  all  other  dramatic  writers  of  our  nation, 
great  and  beautiful  as  they  are,  from  Ben  Johnson  to  our  Sheridan 
Knowles,  author  of  'Virginius,'  and  'William  Tell,'  which  contain 
sentiments  of  great  moral  dignity,  and  force  of  diction,  highly  in- 
structive. Shakespeare  is  the  personification  of  the  strength,  fire, 
and  versatility  of  the  English  tongue,  as  Milton  is  of  its  philoso- 
phy, majesty,  and  sublimity. 

NOTE  35. — William  was  the  son  of  Robert  the  second  duke  of 
Normandy,  by  a  concubine  named  Harlotta,  (very  appropriate,) 
the  daughter  of  one  Fourbet,  the  duke's  footman,  who  was  the  son 
of  a  tanner  of  Falaise.  This  was  the  man,  to  whom  Edward,  as 
it  is  affirmed  by  our  historians,  bequeathed  the  crown  of  England 
in  his  last  will,  and  in  this  unholy  will  bequeathed  the  English 
people  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  tyrant  duke  and  his  plunder- 
ing Normandians !  What  a  degraded  state  is  that  nation  in  when 
one  man,  and  he  a  silly  man,  can  do  such  a  thing!  We  shall  see 
what  England  suffered  from  this  deed  of  Edward,  from  the  Bas- 
tard Duke  and  his  greedy  clans.  The  monks  carried  over  to 
Normandy  the  deed  of  Edward;  Like  drew  to  like  in  this. 
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NOTE  36.— -It  is  pleasant  amongst  so  many  greatly  bad  men  to 
have  in  one's  power  to  dwell  on  one  moral  hero  and  true  Christian. 
Such  was  good  Stigand,  archbishop,  whose  whole  life  was  a  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  what  we  read  in  the  practical  deportment  of 
the  patriarch  Job,  of  the  land  of  Uz.  This  good  man  was  the 
primate  of  Canterbury  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
for  some  time  after  Norman  conquest.  He  was  sprung  from  a 
noble  Danish  family,  and  his  great  possessions  were  chiefly  in  the 
East  Angles,  and  before  the  conquest  were  considered  more  valu- 
able than  any  others,  except  those  of  the  brave  Harold,  and  Ed- 
win, Stigand's  two  friends,  who  fell  with  the  flower  of  the  English 
nobility  in  the  battle  of  Hastings,  as  mentioned  in  its  place.  But 
Stigand  was  as  benevolent  as  he  was  wealthy,  and  learned  as 
pious ;  having  great  natural  abilities,  improved  by  zealous  study 
of  the  best  authors,  and  matured  by  long  and  extensive  experience. 
He  refused  to  put  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  Norman  Duke, 
saying  that  "  he  had  no  right  to  it,  and  won  his  way  to  the  throne 
by  the  blood  of  another's  rights  !  "  This  was  enough  for  William. 
Stigand  was  too  good,  too  honest,  too  frank  to  be  near  the  throne; 
he  and  his  worthy  brother  were  banished,  and  their  property  seized 
to  glut  the  manslayer. 

NOTE  37". — No  near  friend  or  relative  was  at  hand  when  William 
died,  near  the  town  that  he  had  destroyed,  and  his  last  words  were, 
while  in  great  bodily  agony,  "Virgin  Mary,  Lady,  save  my  soul!" 
He  died  immediately,  and  no  tears  were  shed  for  him.  How  much 
more  in  unison  with  the  Gospel  were  the  dying  words  of  Stephen, 
who  said,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." — See  Coote  and  Lyt- 
tleton's  Histories. 

When  Norman  William  received  the  injury  which  terminated 
his  earthly  career,  he  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Philippe  First, 
king  of  France.  Philippe  was  a  little  waggish  in  his  disposition, 
and  loved  a  good  pun  as  well  as  any  Englishman,  whose  nation  is 
given  to  this.  Philippe  hearing  that  king  William  had  been  con- 
fined by  illness,  and  that  he  had  been  at  this  time  taking  a  course 
of  medicine  to  reduce  his  corpulency,  being  very  fat,  is  reported  to 
have  asked  sneeringly  one  day,  "whether  William  had  not  lain  in 
long  enough  to  be  delivered  of  his  big  belly,"  adding  that  "  he 
( William, )  had  been  longer  in  the  straw,  than  was  customary  with 
the  women  of  France,  to  get  rid  of  their  burthen  \  "  This  sar- 
casm being  reported  to  William  he  was  much  enraged,  and  swore 
by  the  splendour  of  God,  "that  he  should  soon  be  up  again,  and  at 
his  churching  would  offer  such  a  number  of  lights  at  Notre  Dame 
as  would  make  the  kingdom  of  France  too"  hot  for  Philippe." 
This  threat  he  soon  put  into  force,  destroying  and  burning  all  be- 
fore him  without  opposition.  He  was  burning  the  corn  and  vines 
about  Mante,  and  then  that  town,  in  his  warrior  wrath,  churches 
and  monasteries,  when  the  horse  he  rode  plunged  into  "  fires  too 
hot  for  him."  Is  this  military  glory !  How  mad  have  nations 
been  to  allow  it ! 
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NOTE  38. — It  was  in  the  new  forest  of  Hampshire  where  William 
Kufus  lost  his  life.  This  forest  was  the  gentle  work  of  his  fa- 
ther's planting,  destroying  every  other  man's  property  to  make  a 
wilderness-grove  for  him  to  sport  in.  Dr.  Coote  the  eloquent  his- 
torian says,  that  "  William  destroyed  towns  and  villages  for  the 
space  of  thirty  miles  in  Hampshire,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  resort  of  wild  beasts,  (verily  he  himself  was  the 
wildest,)  instead  of  the  human  beings,  whom  he  thus  violently 
expelled  from  their  houses  and  lands,  and  confined  to  all  the  mis- 
eries of  sudden  poverty  and  ruin,  that  he  and  his  heartless  courtiers 
might  sport  amongst  deers,  hares,  and  pheasants."  Some  of  our 
present  nobles,  I  could  name  tham,  would  do  well  to  ponder  this 
statement  of  Coote's,  who  was  a  good  man,  and  a  true  Briton. 
Deers,  hares,  and  pheasants,  are  often  more  cared  for  than  im- 
mortal man ! 

NOTE  39. — To  show  the  propriety  of  these  lines,  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  state  that  Acre,  the  strong  Syrian  fort  which 
Admiral  Napier  took  in  the  Egyptian  war,  was  takon  by  Richard 
the  First,  king  of  England,  llth  July,  1191,  after  a  tremendous 
siege  and  bloody  fighting  for  two  years,  during  which  he  lost  six 
archbishops,  twelve  bishops,  forty  earls,  five  hundred  barons,  and 
three  hundred  thousand  soldiers!  Was  this  Christianity? 

It  was  a  mad-cap  fellow  called  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  was  the 
founder  of  these  wicked  crusades,  which  it  is  piteous  to  see  some 
men  called  Protestants  inclined  to  defend.  Dr.  Robertson,  the 
Scotch  historian,  is  far  too  tender  on  these  abominations,  because, 
says  he,  some  good  resulted  from  them  !  Look  at  the  evil.  Then 
you  will  see  the  mountain  against  the  mole-hill.  It  was  in  1099 
that  these  unholy  wars  were  got  up.  Pope  Urban  the  Second 
entered  keenly  into  wild  Peter's  views,  as  he  saw  it  would  aggran- 
dize papal  Rome.  Did  this  pontiff  think  for  a  moment  of  those 
words  of  Christ  to  Peter,  "Put  up  thy  sword,  I  came  not  to  de- 
stroy men's  lives,  but  to  save  them."  Heaven  and  everlasting 
blessedness  were  promised — indulgences  were  permitted  to  all  man- 
ner of  crimes,  if  kings,  princes,  and  people,  would  spend  their  lives 
and  their  money  in  these  crusade  wars !  The  most  immoral  cha- 
racters, if  they  entered  but  the  fanatic  ranks  of  these  fiery  bigots, 
were  accounted  true  sons  of  the  Church.  No  wonder  Christianity 
was  not  much  relished  by  the  Turks,  if  these  were  its  character- 
istics. 

NOTE  40. — Richard  married  at  Cyprus  the  princess  Beringeria, 
daughter  of  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  a  lady  of  good  abilities  and 
virtuous  conduct,  who  went  with  him  to  Palestine.  He  had  no 
children  by  her,  and  the  crown  fell  to  his  brother  John,  every  way 
inferior  to  Richard,  and  hateful  to  the  people,  whose  rights  he 
haughtily  trampled  on.  The  Jews  were  cruelly  massacred  in 
London,  York,  and  other  towns,  during  the  reign  of  Richard. 
This  was  of  a  piece  with  the  Palestine  wars  !  The  principle  that 
prompted  the  one  urged  the  other. 
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NOTE  41. — The  names  of  note  in  this  reign,  were  Prince  Ar- 
thur, murdered  by  John  ;  Tandulph ;  Fitzwalter,  general  of  the 
barons'  army ;  John  de  Courcy,  the  strong  Earl  of  Ulster,  and 
Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  divided  the 
Bible  into  chapter  and  verse,  as  it  now  stands. 

NOTE  42. — In  order  to  suppress  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  was 
long  fondly  cherished  bv  the  Welsh  bards  and  people,  Edward 
called  these  descendants  of  the  Druids  together  at  Conway,  a  very 
ancient  town  in  Carnarvonshire,  once  large  and  beautiful,  but  now 
much  dwindled  away  to  some  1300  inhabitants.  At  this  meeting 
it  is  said  Edward  caused  them,  the  bards,  all  to  be  put  to  death, — 
a  stain  which  will  cling  to  him  while  Severn  flows,  on  whose 
verdant  banks  these  poets  often  conned  o'er  their  sweet  notes. 
Suetonius  the  Roman  general  had  done  the  same  foul  work  before, 
— when  he  murdered  the  Druids,  and  their  bards,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed their  college  in  the  isle  of  Anglesey. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Cicero,  that  before  mankind  were 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  the  transactions  worthy  of 
being  preserved  were  given  in  verse,  and  the  great  Roman  orator 
and  moralist  tells  us  that  at  the  festivals,  anciently,  the  virtues 
and  exploits  of  their  great  men  were  sung. — See  Tusculan  Ques- 
tions, lib.  iv,  No.  301.  Tacitus  also  says,  (De  Mor.  Germ.,  cap. 
2nd,)  that  the  songs  of  the  German  bards  were  their  only  annals. 
Strabo  (lib.  iv,)  gives  a  full  account  of  the  Gallic  bards,  and  we 
know  that  the  same  custom  prevailed  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  and 
that  even  the  illiterate  natives  of  the  Marian  Islands  have  bards 
who  are  much  esteemed.  The  North  American  Indians  have  the 
same.  Edward  destroyed  many  of  Scotland's  records,  as  well  as 
those  of  Wales,  which  no  doubt  would  reflect  light  on  this  subject. 
True  poets  cannot  but  love  liberty,  and  tyrants  hate  them. 

NOTE  43. — This  meeting  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron — I  have 
seen  the  spot — is  recorded  in  Scottish  history,  and  the  hero  of 
Ellerslie  frankly  reproached  Bruce  for  the  indifference  he  had 
hitherto  manifested  for  Scotland's  dearest  rights — that  Bruce  was 
the  true  heir  to  the  throne,  and  ought  to  assert  his  claims,  and 
head  his  countrymen.  Wallace  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
prince,  who  afterwards  at  Bannockburn  did  victoriously  lead  the 
Scots. 

NOTE  44. — Edward  the  Second  had  four  children  by  his  bad 
wife  and  murderer,  Isabella  the  Handsome,  of  France,  who  became 
the  profligate  paramour  of  Mortimer  after  the  king's  death.  Isa- 
bella was  kept  in  prison  in  Nottingham  Castle  by  order  of  her  son, 
Edward  the  Third. 

NOTE  45. — It  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide  fairly  which  of  the 
two  parties  were  most  to  blame  in  these  English  and  Scottish 
wars.  A  splendid  German  writer  says,  "  Nature  threw  the  Eng- 
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lish  and  Scots  on  a  plank  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  doomed  its  inhabitants  to  urge  perpetual  war 
for  its  possession.  These  fierce  spirits  are  disparted  only  by  a 
narrow  bed  of  the  Tweed,  and  often  is  the  blood  of  the  two  nations 
mingled  with  its  waters."  The  Scotch  had  been  committing  sad 
ravages  on  the  English  side  of  that  river,  when  the  high-minded 
Philippa,  the  wife  of  Edward  the  Third,  then  in  Normandy,  ad- 
vanced with  her  twenty  thousand  well-trained  troops,  and  entirely 
routed  the  large  Scotch  army,  retaking  all  the  spoils  which  the 
Caledonians  were  expecting  to  take  over  the  Tweed.  The  French 
did  not  aid  the  Scots  in  this  fray  with  the  victorious  queen  of 
England. 

NOTE  46. — T  have  dwelt  long  on  the  reign  of  this  great  king  and 
his  noble  son  the  Black  Prince,  under  whom  the  nation  flourished 
greatly.  Read  Hume,  Goldsmith,  and  Macintosh,  who  have  given 
by  their  beautiful  pens  from  ample  historic  sources,  such  vivid 
pictures  of  this  king's  days,  and  have  arrayed  the  character  of  the 
Black  Prince  in  those  coloui-s  which  charm  and  captivate  the  mind. 
The  father  died  of  a  broken  heart  for  the  death  of  his  heroic  and 
virtuous  son,  "the  flower  of  all  the  isle." 

NOTE  47- — The  stirring  old  ballad  of  '  Chevey  Chase '  is  as  popu- 
lar in  England  as  in  Scotland;  it  was  the  admiration  of  Sidney 
and  Addison,  and  yet  the  world  is  as  ignorant  by  whose  pen  it  was 
given,  as  of  the  authorship  of  the  "Letters  of  Junius,"  that  fine 
specimen  of  energetic  English.  That  is  a  touching  stanza  where 
it  is  said  of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  slain  Scots,  in  removing 
them; 

"Their  bodies  bathed  in  purple  gore, 

They  bore  with  them  away; 
And  kissed  them  dead  a  thousand  times, 
Ere  they  were  clad  in  clay!" 

I  hope  Scotland  and  England  will  never  have  another  "Chevey 
•Chase!" 

NOTE  48. — Worn  out  by  adverse  fortune,  Henry  the  Fourth 
quitted  life,  suddenly  dying  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  West- 
minster, and  was  interred  in  Canterbury.  There  is  one  anecdote 
of  this  king  well  worth  noticing.  His  son  Henry,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  (he  was  wild  in  his  youth,  but  reformed  afterwards)  one 
day,  struck  the  chief  Justice,  Gascoigne,  in  a  Court  of  Justice, 
who  had  the  young  prince,  and  culprit,  at  once  arrested,  and  sent 
him  to  prison,  for  that  act.  His  father  hearing  of  the  whole  af- 
fair, exclaimed,  "  happy  is  the  king,  who  has  such  a  magistrate 
presiding  over  the  Court  of  Justice,  with  courage,  thus  to  do  his 
duty,  and  still  more  happy  in  having  a  son,  Avho  so  willing  sub- 
mits to  the  insulted  judge  !"  The  young  prince  promoted  this 
good  and  just  man,  to  high  favour  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
his  father. 
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NOTE  49. — Henry  the  Fifth  was  groat,  alike  in  the  cabinet, 
and  in  the  field  of  battle — which,  alas!  still  raged  between  Britain 
and  France.  He  was  brave,  temperate,  and  jnst,  as  a  monarch, 
but  severe  in  discipline,  and  bigoted  and  superstitious,  in  his  re- 
ligion. He  persecuted  the  protestants,  then  called,  Lollards,  and 
"Wickliffites,  who  were  nobly  exposing  the  corruptions  of  Rome. 
The  popish  priests  urged  him  on  to  this,  for,  it  is  the  nature  of 
bigotry,  and  fanaticism,  when  foiled  in  argument,  as  they  were 
by  the  powerful  writings  and  preaching  of  Wickliff,  to  resort  to 
persecution,  the  old  game  of  Babylon-Rome. 

Lord  Cobham,  with  others,  was  burned  to  death  in  this  reign  ; 
and  John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  lived  at  this  time  ;  these 
men  also,  the  priests  of  the  "  Man  of  Sin,"  burned  to  death ! 

NOTE.  50. — Joan  of  Arc  was  burned  as  a  witch  at  Rouen  by  the 
English,  which  shows  the  dark  spirit  of  those  times.  In  propor- 
tion, as  monasteries,  nunneries,  abbots,  monks,  and  friars,  multi- 
plied in  the  land,  the  people  became  besotted  in  thick  supersti- 
tion, for  it  was  the  "blind  leading  the  blind,"  and  no  wonder, 
both  "  fell  into  the  ditch."  Joan  of  Arc  was  an  enthusiastic  young 
woman,  who  loved  her  country  well. 

NOTE  51. — The  art  of  printing,  steam  navigation,  and  railroads, 
are  mighty  means  of  uniting  the  nations,  and  to  show  the  brother- 
hood of  their  humanity. 

Before  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered,  a  bible  cost  upwards 
of  forty  pounds,  now  I  can  get  a  good  one  from  M'Phun,  M'Leod, 
or  any  other  Glasgow  bookseller,  for  one  shilling !  This  is  surely 
an  era  of  intellectual  glory — aye,  the  "  latter  day  glory."  Great 
Britain  alone,  for  forty  million  pounds  sterling,  could  supply,  every 
human  being  in  our  world  with  a  copy  of  the  best  book  in  it — and 
this  sum  would  be  twenty  millions  less  than  the  united  kingdom 
annually  pays  for  those  drinks  which  "bite  like  a  serpent,  and  sting 
like  an  adder,"  and  which,  in  the  manufacture,  consume,  yearly 
CO  million  bushels  of  our  best  grain  !  Britons  ?  is  this  wise"! 

NOTE  52. — The  author  of  this  work  can  never  forget  the  ex- 
quisite delight  he  felt,  when  in  the  13th  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
learning  to  read  the  Bible  at  a  Sunday-school,  in  a  sweet  village, 
called  Hanwood,  four  miles,  from  the  fine  old  borough  town  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  chief  town  of  Shropshire.  As  he  got  off  the  Al- 
phabet, from  his  Spelling-book,  and  joining  the  letters  into  words, 
and  words  into  sentences,  and  sentences  into  lessons  of  glorious 
meaning,  new  worlds  seemed  breaking  in,  on  his  vision,  and  one 
tide  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  beautiful  as  truth  could  make  it, 
left  him  no  spare  time  to  waste,  but  filled  his  every  hour  when 
labour,  of  a  woollen  mill  ended,  with  ever  increasing  sources  of 
instruction.  To  three  admirable  nnd  highly  accomplished  sisters, 
of  the  name  of  Hughes,  (daughters  of  a  worthy  minister  of  the 
Gospel)  was  he  and  many  others  indebted  for  this  blessed  Sabbath 
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school.  He  went  to  Bristol  in  1826,  to  see  the  grave  where  the 
ashes  of  these  sisters  repose,  whose  spirits  are  with  God !  Blessed 
be  their  memory ! 

NOTE  53. — This  great  navigator,  was  born  of  Genoese  parents, 
1442,  and  soon  showed  a  genius  for  the  sea  service.  His  educa- 
tion amply  qualified  him,  for  the  great  enterprise  in  which  he 
embarked — the  discovery  of  a  "  new  world."  The  Spaniards, 
were  greedy  enough  to  drain  those  rich  countries  of  their  trea- 
sures, which  Columbus  found  out,  but  they  ungratefully  and  basely 
neglected  their  benefactor,  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  good 
actions  for  them  ! 

NOTE  54. — This  unhappy  Cardinal  Wolsey,  when  dying,  spake 
these  truth-telling  words,  "0  had  I  been  as  true  to  God,  and 
served  him  as  diligently  as  I  have  my  king  and  country,  He  would 
not  have  deserted  me  in  my  grey  hairs  !"  Never  were  truer 
words  uttered ;  God  never  did,  and  never  will,  desert  those  who 
make  him  their  chief  concern. 

Wolsey  leaned  to  Henry  till  the  latter  quarrelled  with  the 
pope,  and  then,  Wolsey  and  his  glory,  were  trodden  under  foot 
by  the  wily  monarch — another  striking  confirmation  of  that  divine 
precept,  "  trust  not  in  kings,  nor  in  kings,  sons,  but  in  the  living 
God,  only,"  for  eternity.  Wolsey  had  splendid  abilities,  but 
grossly  misapplied  them. 

NOTE  55. — It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  by  protestants,  that 
Calvin  consented  to  the  burning  of  Michael  Servetus,  on  theologi- 
cal points,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer  urged  the  young  king  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  much  against  that  king's  inclination,  to  sign  the 
death-warrant  against  Joan  Boucher,  of  Kent,  who  was  burned 
for  what  that  bishop  called,  heresy,  though  perhaps,  she  had  better 
views  of  God  and  divine  truth,  than  Cramner.  King  Edward  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  said,  the  guilt  of  this  young  woman's  death 
should  be  on  Cramner's  head — and  not  on  Edward's.  It  is  a  poor 
excuse  to  say  these  burning  propensities,  were  brought  from  Rome. 
Reformers  and  pi'otestants,  should,  as  Wesley  says,  "  think  and 
let  think,"  and  not  kill  those  who  differ  conscientiously  from 
them. 

NOTE  56. — Which  of  his  plays,  or  sonnets,  Shakspeare  read  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  is  not  known — but  nothing  could  be  out  of  place, 
for  him  to  read,  from  those  writings,  which  show  genius  and 
beauty  of  the  loftiest  character  in  every  page — and  which  Avjll 
yield  delight  to  mankind,  as  long  as  great  views  are  chei-ished 
amongst  men  !  Shakspeare,  "  was  familiar  with  all  beautiful 
forms,  and  images, — with  all  that  is  sweet  or  majestic  in  the  sim- 
ple aspects  of  nature — with  the  love  of  flowers,  and  odours,  and 
dews,  and  clear  waters, — and  soft  airs  and  sounds,  and  bright 
skies,  and  woodland  solitudes,  and  moonlight  bowers,  which  are  th? 
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material  elements  of  poetry, — and  with  a  fine  sense  of  their  rela- 
tion to  mental  emotion,  which  is  its  essence  arid  vivifying  soul, — 
and  which  falls  like  gleams  of  sunshine,  on  rocks  and  ruins,  re- 
minding us  of  the  existence  of  purer,  and  brighter  elements." — 
Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  473. 

NOTE  57. — The  Spanish  Armada  consisted  of  150  large  fighting 
ships,  with  many  small  vessels,  and  60,000  of  the  best  troops  of 
Spain,  with  as  deadly  a  purpose  of  conquering  England,  as  that 
of  Napoleon  in  these  latter  times.  They  meant  to  destroy  the 
queen,  Elizabeth,  and  reoind  the  popish  yoke  on  the  necks  of 
Britons,  and  keeping  us  in  that  yoke  as  mercilessly  as  Spain  did 
her  own  subjects,  by  the  terror  of  the  monks,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Inquisition.  The  storm  of  Heaven,  and  the  cannon  of  Elizabeth 
made  speedy,  and  terrific  work  amongst  the  Spanish  ships,  and 
Phillip's  Invincible  Armada  was  no  more  spoken  of — few  of  whose 
vessels,  found  their  way  home.  Elizabeth  had  a  medal  struck 
with  the  motto,  "  Thou  didst  scatter  them  with  Thy  east  wind!" 

NOTE  58. — There  were  violent  proceedings  of  the  reformers  in 
Scotland,  which,  a  truly  catholic  Christian  spirit,  will  not  attempt 
to  defend. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  men  to  know  their  duty,  and  out  and 
out  to  perform  it  in  relation  to  speculative  points  on  the  theory  of 
religion.  Man  is  strangely  prone  to  go  beyond  his  limits  in  such 
matters,  notwithstanding  it  is  written,  "judge  not." 

NOTE  59. — The  reign  of  this  great  sovereign  was  an  illustrious 
era  in  the  world's  history.  Perhaps  it  was  to  England  what  the 
reign  of  Augustus  was  to  the  Roman  nation,  the  greatest  in  an 
intellectual  sense.  In  her  days  flourished  Shakspeare,  Lord  Ba- 
con, Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  the  poet  Spencer, 
author  of  "  Faery  Queen,"  (a  magnificent  work)  Camden  the  his- 
torian, Cecil,  earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Howard,  of  Effingham  (who 
routed  the  Armada,  19  July,  1588) — Hollingsbead  and  Stowe, 
historians  ;  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  fought  under  Howard,  and 
navigated  the  globe;— and  in  Scotland,  Knox  and  Buchanan  were 
then  busy  at  reform. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  show  a  period,  like  this,  in  any 
other  reign,  so  abounding  in  giant  intellects,  and  Elizabeth  could 
show  herself  amongst  any  of  them,  and  manifest  a  goodly  portion  of 
their  spirit.  Her  cabinet  was  formed  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
in  the  world. 

NOTE  60.' — That  the  common  translation  of  our  protestant  Bible 
is  faulty,  none  will  deny,  who  have  duly  considered  the  subject. 
It  has  grammatical  errors,  as  well  as  theological  blunders,  as  also 
a  number  of  indelicate  renderings,  which  might,  and  ought  to  be, 
avoided,  to  prevent  giving  any  occasion  to  the  enemy  of  truth,  to 
triumph.  It  is  very  absurd  to  suppose,  a  new,  popular  version 
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would  any  way,  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  truth.  The  reverse,  would 
be  the  result.  In  any  new  translation,  for  common  use,  it  must 
not  be  permitted  to  any  mere  sectarian  party,  to  have  their  crot- 
chets, foisted  in.  The  common  version,  leans  too  much  to  the  bishop 
sect,  and  is  too  much  tinged  with  the  narrow  views  of  Westminster 
Calvinism. 

The  dedication  to  king  James  ought  to  be  thrown  to  the  winds. 
It  is  a  piece  of  mean  flattery,  which  James  never  deserved.  His 
life  did  little  credit  to  divine  truth. 

NOTE  61. — To  Lord  Bacon — an  ill-used  man,  the  English  lan- 
guage owes  much.  Pope's  lines  on  this  great  philosopher,  are 
mean  and  malignant — unworthy  of  his  genius,  and  cultivated  mind. 
Bacon  was  an  honest  man,  but  put  too  much  trust  in  others,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  such,  as  many  great  and  good  men  have  done. 
Look  into  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  see,  how  much  our  tongue  is 
indebted  to  Bacon.  His  essays  are  a  rich  treasure  of  moral  wis- 
dom, clothed  as  Addison, — I  think,  says,  with  the  "  strength  of 
Demosthenes,  and  the  fine  embellishments  of  Cicero." 

We  would  particularly  recommend  the  youthful  reader,  to  Ba- 
con's remark,  "  Reading  makes  a  full  man,  conversation  a  ready 
man ,  and  composition  a  correct  man '. ' '  Let  young  persons  practically, 
and  perseveringly  attend  to  this,  and  they  will  find  great  results. 

NOTE  62. — The  execution  of  Charles  the  First  was  a  sad  event, 
and  good  men  lament  it — but  the  rights  of  millions  must  not  be 
trodden  under  foot  to  please  the  fancy,  and  false  education  of  one 
man  or  of  one  family,  so  taught  Milton,  and  so  thought  Russell, 
Hamdpen,  Sidney,  and  Locke — We  live  in  far  happier  times,  when 
reason  turns  the  scale. 

NOTE  63. — The  real  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  is  still  the 
subject  of  controversy.  Carlyle  and  D'Aubigne  zealously  try  to 
make  him  a  saint — a  sincere  one.  It  is  hard  to  credit  all  these 
powerful  writers  say  for  him. 

Cromwell  lived  at  a  time,  when  men's  spirits  were  severely 
tested,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  did  many  things,  which  seem  to 
bear  hard  against  his  moral  character,  which  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, he  would  not  have  done.  That  he  loved  his  country,  and 
served  it  zealously  there  can  be  little  dispute  amongst  candid  men. 
He  had  great  energy  of  mind  and  a  moral  courage,  which  dangers 
seemed  only  to  strengthen.  England  rose  greatly  under  him, 
and  fell  back  again  under  that  profligate,  Charles  the  Second. 
The  affair  between  him  and  his  Maker,  I  leave  that  to  eternity  to 
settle,  which  is  the  safest  line  for  the  historian. 

NOTE  64. — This  terrible  conflagration  raged  for  three  days,  and 
nights,  burned  down  thirteen  thousand  houses — eighty-nine  chur- 
ches, and  a  great  number  of  other  public  edifices — the  ruins  of  the 
whole  disaster  covered  four  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  of  ground! 

2  B 
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(See  luce's  Outlines  of  English  History,  a  neat  little  school  sum- 
mary.) 

NOTE  65. — No  history  in  the  world,  ever  exhibited  so  many 
misfortunes,  as  those  which  befell  the  Stuart  dynasty,  both  in 
Scotland  and  England.  Their  original  name  was  Walter,  but 
they  took  that  of  Stuart,  from  the  dignity  of  Steward  of  Scotland, 
possessed  by  Walter,  who  married  the  heiress  and  sister  of  David 
the  Second,  the  reigning  king  of  Scotland,  at  whose  death,  Robert 
the  Second,  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Walter,  ascended  the  throne. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert  the  Third,  who  died  bro- 
ken-hearted, owing  to  the  captivity  of  his  son  in  England,  detained 
prisoner,  by  Henry  the  Fourth.  James  the  First,  after  many 
years  of  captivity  in  England,  was  assassinated  by  the  Scots;  James 
the  Second,  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  at  the  seige 
of  Roxburgh — James  the  Third  was  imprisoned  by  his  own  sub- 
jects and  afterwards  slain  in  a  civil  war,  1 488.  James  the  Fourth 
was  slain  in  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  where  his  fiery  imprudence, 
brought  destruction  on  his  army,  from  the  skilful  plans  of  the 
English  commanders — James  the  Fifth  died  of  a  broken-heart, 
after  losing  Solway  battle;  and  his  daughter  Mary  Stuart — we 
know  her  sad  fate;  Charles  the  First  was  beheaded,  and  James 
the  Second  dethroned,  by  his  son-in-law!  "Where  can  we  find  a 
race  of  princes,  whose  lives  were  so  beset  with  "  dangers,  and 
deaths?"  Surely  they  were  a  wrong-headed  race,  or  all  these 
calamities  would  not  have  crowded  on  them.  They  must  have 
felt  the  truth  of  the  poet's  remark,  "uneasy  is  the  head  that  wears 


NOTE  66. — There  is  a  singular  passage  in  history  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  pope  ( Clement  the  Seventh),  intended 
to  transfer  the  title  "most  Christian  king,"  from  the  king  of 
France,  (then  Francis  the  First)  to  Henry  of  England,  who  had 
just  written  a  book  against  Luther,  and  the  Reformation.  This 
book  was  puffed  up  much  by  the  catholics,  though  of  no  worth  in 
point  of  real  argument — but  it  procured  for  Henry,  a  title,  "  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,"  from  Rome — This  intention  of  the  pope 
coming  to  the  ears  of  a  sly  cardinal, — he  communicated  the  same 
to  Francis,  who  sent  the  pontiff  a  good  sum  of  money,  which 
pleased  his  holiness,  and  Henry,  was  disappointed  of  the  new 
spiritual  title,  "  most  Christian  king."  How  base  is  the  whole 
transaction,  in  all  the  parties  connected  with  it  showing,  that  re- 
ligion was  a  thing  of  mere  merchandise,  and  "spiritual  wickedness 
in  high  places."  These  are  the  worst  infidels. 

NOTE  67. — The  pious  philosopher  John  Locke  flourished  during 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  The  works  of  Locke  on  the  "hu- 
man understanding,"  and  the  "reasonableness  of  Christianity,"  will 
long  continue  to  adorn  our  litei-ature,  and  guide  men's  judgment. 
William  and  Mary  were  popular,  and  our  nation  rose  under  them. 
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A  good  historian,  says,  "  William  was  plain  in  his  manners,  grave 
and  reserved  in  his  deportment,  of  a  quick  and  penetrating  genius, 
of  sound  judgment,  calm  and  intrepid  courage,  and  may,  we  think, 
be  considered  the  greatest  general  of  his  age." — (Ince's  Outlines.) 

NOTE  68. — Addison,  the  glory  of  the  English  essayists,  was  born. 
1672,  and  died  17 19,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age— as  to  his  years, 
in  the  very  prime  of  life.  His  writings  are  known  and  admired 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  of 
the  Spectator,  Addison's  great  work,  that  it  will  live  as  long  as 
the  English  language  is  known,  and  when  that  is  forgotten,  be 
translated  into  the  next.  His  "  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  are 
a  valuable  treasure,  and  did  much  to  rebuke  the  infidelity  of  the 
school  of  Bolingbroke,  Shaftesbury,  and  others.  His  style  has  a 
charm  peculiar  to  himself,  and  in  his  tragedy  of  "  Cato,"  and  his 
observations,  on  Milton,  we  see  an  enlightened  friend  of  liberty, 
and  one  who  did  much  for  the  Hanoverian  race,  against  the  old 
despotism  which  had  so  distressed  our  country.  Addison  was  a 
whig  of  the  right  description. 

NOTE  69. — Christianity  is  pre-eminently  an  anti-sectarian  re- 
ligion. It  is  designed,  and  divinely  adapted,  for  the  whole  human 
race,  to  whom  it  will  be  finally  known,  and  establish  its  life-giving 
power.  The  creeds  of  Rome,  Geneva,  and  Westminster,  are  nar- 
row, and  sectarian,  and  will  perish  !  God  is  a  "sun  and  a  shield" 
to  all  men,  so  is  Christianity,  whose  Founder  is  beautifully,  called, 
the  "  Sun  of  righteousness,  wbo  has  risen  upon  the  nations,  with 
healing  under  his  wings."  The  sun  in  the  heavens,  is  an  univer- 
sal light,  and  there  would  be  no  propriety  in  the  fine  metaphor, 
unless  Jesus  Christ  was  an  universal  Saviour — or  as  the  Scrip- 
ture, says,  the  "  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  those  who  re- 
pent," without  distinction,  of  nation,  colour,  tongue,  or  manners. 
They  "all  are  His  offspring,"  (Acts,) — see  Genesis,  12th  ch.  and 
3d  v. — 22d  ch.  6th,  17th,  and  18th  vs. — Isaiah,  45th  ch.  6th  and 
22d  vs. — Ezekiel,  33d  ch.  and  llth  v. — Haggai,  2d  ch.  6th  and 
7th  vs.— Malachi,  1st  ch.  llth  v.— Acts,  10th  ch.  34th  and  35th 
vs.— Matthew,  llth  ch.  28th,  29th,  and  39th  vs.— John,  1st  ch. 
and  3d  v. — 1st  Epistle  of  John,  2d  ch.  and  2d  v. — Titus,  2d  ch. 
and  llth  v. — and  Rev.,  22d  ch.  and  17th  v. — These  texts  in  va- 
rious ways,  illustrate  and  confirm,  the  metaphor,  "  Sun  of  right- 
eousness," or  justice.  The  Bible  purely  translated,  is  the  only 
"  Confession  of  Faith,"  for  a  true  Christian  church — and  every 
man  must  read  it,  to  form  correct  views,  from  this  divine  Book. 

NOTE  70 . — We  are  informed  that  the  palace  of  the  pope  contains 
7000  apartments,  and  every  thing  connected  with  it,  is  on  the 
same  extravagant  scale,  while  the  streets  of  Rome,  (the  capital 
of  popedom)  are  crowded  with  beggars,  like  those  of  Naples,  a 
city  eaten  up  with  idle  priests — It  tue  apostle  Peter  was  to  come 
and  see  this  palace,  how  he  would  look ! 
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NOTE  71. — These  two  rebellions,  I  have  dwelt  on,  because  I  know 
the  subject  is  interesting  to  Scotchmen.  Certainly  these  two  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  Highlanders,  to  force  their  Stuart  race 
again. as  the  sovereigns  of  these  lands,  showed  their  great  igno- 
rance of  the  state  of  society,  and  of  the  glorious  feelings,  and  de- 
termination of  the  English  nation,  never  to  have  that  family  again, 
at  whose  hands,  they  had  been  so  often  robbed  of  their  rights. 
Hampden,  Russell,  and  Sydney,  had  not  died  in  vain,  for  liberty, 
nor  had  Milton,  written  in  vain  in  the  same  cause.  To  think 
that  a  few  tartaned,  and  bonneted  fanatics — could  overturn  the 
order  of  things,  then  established  in  England,  was  the  climax  of 
conceit  and  self-importance,  and  happy  for  the  Highlanders,  as 
well  as  for  the  lowland  Scotch,  these  puny  attempts  of  the  old 
Stuarts — urged  on  by  the  Bourbons,  and  the  pope,  were  speedily 
terminated,  and  these  nations,  rescued  from  political  and  religious 
despotism,  for  which  Britons  should  ever  be  grateful.  Poor  Flora 
Macdonald  was  the  best  of  the  whole. 

NOTE  72. — This  magnificent  expanse  of  water,  of  which  Mr. 
Swan  has  two  or  three  beautiful  engravings,  in  his  "  Lakes  of 
Scotland,"  (illustrated  by  Professor  Wilson  and  Mr.  Leighton)  is 
the  glory  of  Caledonia. 

Its  24  isles,  so  lovely  embedded  in  this  lake,  with  their  myriad 
flowers,  and  singing  birds,  are  a  sight  that  may  well  tempt  the 
lover  of  nature,  to  take  advantage  of  the  steam-boats,  which 
ride  its  limpid  breast,  to  view  the  glories  of  this  scenery — I 
have  often  surveyed  the  radiant  place,  and  then  gone  over  to 
Loch  Catrine,  and  Lubnaig,  at  the  head  of  which,  Bruce,  the  in- 
trepid traveller,  wrote  his  work — When  the  railway  to  Lochlomond, 
is  opened  to  Glasgow  it  will  give  a  new  impulse  to  visitors,  es- 
pecially, by  keeping  the  rates  moderate. 

NOTE  73. — Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  was  just  such  a  man  as 
his  country  needed.  Active,  industrious,  and  talented,  he  looked 
into  all  the  affairs  of  state,  and  visited  the  European  nations,  for 
the  purpose  of  picking  up  all  useful  knowledge,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  own — He  learned  to  build  ships  in  the  dockyards 
of  England  and  Holland,  and  from  his  day,  to  the  present,  the 
Russian  royal  family  have  been  an  active  race,  and  the  emperors 
have  employed,  the  first-rate  men,  such  as  Dr.  De  Hamill,  and 
his  colleagues  to  gather  knowledge  from  every  shore — Peter  mar- 
ried a  peasant's  daughter,  and  she  well  fulfilled  her  duties  to  him, 
to  her  family,  and  the  Russian  nation,  who  esteemed  her,  as  she 
deserved — It  would  be  well  if  some  other  princes  were  to  imitate 
this  act  of  Peter.  They  would  have  a  healthier,  better  race. 

NOTE  74. — I  think  it  will  be  freely  admitted  by  all  candid  per- 
sons, that  the  life  of  Wesley,  displays,  an  economy  and  charity, 
in  his  own  personal  conduct,  that  evinced  a  deep  sense  of  his 
stewardship  to  Heaven.  I  am  not  in  the  Wesleyan  connection. 
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and  state  those  facts,  from  impartial  knowledge,  and  to  stimulate, 
by  his  example,  others  in  their  conduct.  The  Wesley  family 
were  a  very  intelligent,  and  talented  race  of  men,  and  the  mother 
of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  a  truly  noble-minded  woman — she 
soon,  saw  the  great  abilities  of  these  two  sons,  who  looked  up  to 
her  with  those  affections  and  sentiments,  which  wise,  parental  in- 
struction, and  Christian  example,  generally  obtain.  The  following 
laconic  reply  of  John  Wesley  to  the  government  tax-gatherers, 
shows  the  self-denying  spirit  of  this  good  man :  "  an  order  was 
made  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  May  1776,  that  the  commissioners 
of  the  king's  excise,  do  issue  circular  letters,  to  all  persons  whom 
they  have  reason  to  believe  have  plate,  as  also  to  those  who  have 
not  regularly  paid  duty  on  the  same.  One  was  sent  to  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley,  whose  answer  was,  thus  worded — "  Sirs,  I  have  two 
silver  spoons  in  London,  and  two  at  Bristol.  This  is  all  the  plate 
that  I  have  at  present,  and  I  shall  not  buy  any  more,  while  so 
many  want  bread!"  This  was  worthy  of  the  man,  whose  personal 
expenses  never  exceeded  fifty  pounds,  per  annum,  and  who  gave 
all  he  had  above  that,  yearly,  to  charitable  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses, to  the  day  of  his  death. 

NOTE  75. — The  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham,  on  the  American 
war,  form,  perhaps,  specimens,  of  English  eloquence  and  of  the 
grasping  magnificence  of  our  language,  unsurpassed  in  the  whole 
range  of  ancient  and  modern  oratory.  The  spirit  of  a  lion,  with  the 
wisdom  of  a  sage,  and  the  Christian  moralist,  runs,  through  these 
holy  and  indignant  bursts,  of  human  might.  Well  was  it  for 
England  to  have  such  a  man  as  Chatham,  and  well  would  it  be 
for  her,  yet,  to  guide  her  affairs,  by  those  lofty  principles,  which 
the  father  of  William  Pitt,  inculcated  on  the  British  senate.  I 
could  have  wished  to  have  given  here  the  substance  of  his  last 
speech,  but  the  reader  will  find  its  chief  features  in  the  poetry, 
pages  227,  228. 

NOTE  76. — Some  narrow  minded  men,  have  asserted  that 
Franklin  was  an  unbeliever  in  Christianity.  Nothing  can  be 
more  untrue.  It  is  true,  he  was  not  a  sectarian  man.  He  looked 
upon  the  Gospel,  as  he  looked  upon  the  sun,  as  a  light  for  every 
land,  and  every  age.  His  Letters,  Essays,  life,  and  death,  prove 
him.  a  practical  Christian.  It  is  true  he  was  not  a  Calvinist,  or 
a  Catholic,  but  he  loved  the  Bible,  and  his  theological  views,  were 
probably  pretty  much  in  unison  with  those  of  our  Milton,  Newton, 
Locke,  and  Addison,  men  whose  writings,  and  lives  shed  a  beauty 
and  grandeur  over  their  nation.  Franklin's  moral  character  was 
never  impeached — his  industry,  and  great  abilities,  made  him  a 
truly  splendid  colleague  of  Washington  the  good,  and  the  beauti- 
ful epitaph  which  he  wrote  to  be  placed  on  his  grave-stone,  showed 
his  strong  conviction  of  his  own  immortality.  He  was  a  practical, 
not  theoretical,  Christian  philosopher,  men  which  this  age  much 
needs. 
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NOTE  77. — This  wonderful  fort,  was  first  taken  from  Spain,  by 
Admiral  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  a,  man  as  brave,  and  energetic  as 
Drake,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  has,  since,  been  so  strongly 
fortified  by  the  English,  as  to  render  any  new  attempt  to  take  it 
from  them  a  very  desperate  undertaking — doubly  so,  while  "  Eng- 
land rules  the  waves."  From  its  brow  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
south  of  Spain,  is  presented,  in  all  the  rich  variety,  of  that  fine, 
but  ill-governed,  country.  This  siege,  against  the  fort  of  Gib- 
raltar, exhibited  the  horrors  of  war,  in  all  their  terrific  aspects — 
Elliot,  with  his  red-hot  balls,  stood  it  out,  till  relieved  by  Lord 
Howe,  when  the  French  and  Spaniards  slunk  away — and  gave  up 
all  hope  of  getting  it,  to  this  day. 

NOTE  78. — It  was,  in  ]7S1,  or  1782,  that  Robert  Raikes,  Esq., 
of  Gloucester,  first  set  up  a  Sunday-school,  in  that  fine  city.  He 
saw,  and  commiserated  the  wretched  and  neglected  condition  of  the 
children  of  the  working  classes,  who  went  about  the  streets  on  the 
Sabbath,  committing  many  acts  of  depredation  on  their  neigh- 
bours— but  no  one  took  any  pains,  rationally,  to  prevent,  these 
evil  ways.  He  took  a  place,  assembled  a  number  of  these  outcasts 
of  humanity,  and  speedily  a  great  reformation  was  the  result,  and 
he  wrote  a  full  account  of  it,  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  at  once 
entered  into  the  plan,  as  he  did,  all  other  good  things.  George  the 
Third  warmly  approved,  and  supported,  these  schools. 

NOTE  79. — From  these  implications  we  cheerfully  exempt,  a 
host  of  pious  and  illustrious  men,  such  as  Pascal,  Fenelon,  Massi- 
lon,  Bourdaloue,  and  others,  who  stood  before  kings,  and  honestly 
rebuked  the  proudest  of  them  for  their  wickedness. 

It  was  Massilon  who  once  made  Louis  XIV  and  his  Court 
tremble,  in  a  powerful  discourse  which  he  delivered  before  that 
ambitious  monarch — thus  he  spoke  out — "0!  thou  most  dreadful 
prince !  I  look  upon  thee  as  a  scourge,  an  avenging  bolt  of  the 
Almighty,  to  punish  thy  guilty  nation,  (by  wicked  wars  which 
Louis  madly  pursued)  and  when  thy  work  is  done,  God  will  deal 
with  thee,  as  thou  dealest  with  us  !"  This  has  the  honesty  which 
Nathan  displayed — and  more  fire,  when  he  reproved  David  for 
the  affair  of  Uriah.  It  is  said  the  king  turned  pale  at  the  thun- 
der of  the  preacher,  while  Massilon  proceeded  to  castigate,  the 
wicked  for  their  evil  deeds.  Fenelon  was  as  noble,  and  independ- 
ent in  mind,  but  had  not  the  strength  and  massive  power  of  this 
rebuker  of  Louis — whose  eloquence  was  awfully  impressive  and 
grand,  as  may  well  be  seen  in  his  sermons. 

NOTE  80. — Well  do  I  remember  the  terrible  years  1SOO,  180]. 
There  had  been  tln-ee  deficient  harvests,  in  Britain  and  Ireland — • 
and  the  continent  too.  Trade  was  very  bad,  factories  were  stop- 
ped— and  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  was  driving  all  before  him,  like 
a  sweeping  tempest,  amongst  the  continental  nations.  Our  export 
and  import  trade  was  much  crippled,  and  the  national  calamities 
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thickened  on  every  hand.  1  have  a  book  before  me — Stewart's 
Historical  Remembrancer,  which  mentions  Is.  10|d.  as  the  price 
of  the  quartern  loaf — other  ai'ticles,  equally  dear.  Nelson's  vic- 
tory, opened  the  ports — alarmed  Russia,  and  gave  England  a  new 
preponderance  at  sea,  which  brought  down  the  markets  very 
rapidly,  while  many  of  the  grain-merchants,  had  to  throw  away  a 
quantity  of  grain  which  they  had  allowed  to  spoil,  rather  than 
sell,  at  the  market  price,  high  as  that  was.  In  1847,  something 
like  this  was  exhibited,  and  the  holders  of  the  corn  from  the  peo- 
ple, were  punished. 

NOTE  81. — Mr.  Owen's  views,  made  a  stir  at  one  time,  but  like 
all  other,  wild  speculations,  against  Christianity,  they  have  ceased 
to  interest  mankind.  Having  "no  root"  in  good  soil,  but  founded 
on  crude,  fanciful,  artificial,  confounding  of  truth  and  error,  they 
fall  to  pieces,  of  their  own  weakness,  and  leave  the  dupes  of  such 
moral  delusions,  to  wonder  at  their  own  folly,  how  they  could  be 
led  away  by  the  mere  "  sound  of  words,"  without  ideas.  The 
"all  in  all,"  of  Mr.  Owen's  opinion, — that  "man's  character  is 
formed  for  him  and  not  by  him,"  is  one  of  these  confused  conceits, 
that  half-formed  minds,  may  swallow,  as  something  great  and 
original.  But  it  is  not  so. 

Man  is  accountable  for  his  own  character,  therefore,  he  must 
have,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  much  to  do,  in  forming  every 
word,  thought,  and  deed,  that  go  to  form  the  whole  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  physical  man.  A  man  has  power  to  choose,  or  refuse, 
certain  things.  If  I  go  into  company — if  I  listen  to  its  opinions 
—if  I  see  its  conduct — if  I  sit  down  and  read  a  book,  I  have 
power,  to  choose,  or  to  refuse,  whatever  my  ear,  and  eye,  and 
understanding  may  come  in  contact  with — consequently,  God,  and 
mankind,  make  me  responsible,  for  every  thing  I  do  as  aifecting 
others. 

Mr.  Owen's  labours,  in  shortening  the  hours  of  toil,  to  the 
working  classes  I  approve  of  generally,  but  his  monstrous  notions 
on  moral  ethics  I  look  upon  as  the  climax  of  absurdity  and  impiety. 

NOTE  82. — It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see  the  gifted  minds  of 
our  nation — Burke,  Foxe,  Whitbread,  Pitt,  Romilly,  Brougham, 
Macintosh,  and  Grey,  all  on  the  right  side,  on  the  negro  question, 
and  to  see  how  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and  Greenville,  Sharp,  and 
Buxton,  aided  this  cause,  by  their  never-ceasing  exertions  for  out- 
raged humanity. 

In  the  civilization,  and  Christianization  of  Africa,  England  will 
have  a  great  hand,  as,  of  all  nations,  she  has  taken  the  most 
generous  interest,  through  her  senate,  for  the  injured  natives  of 
that  benighted  country,  which  steam  navigation,  will  open  up, 
effectually,  and  bring  into  friendly  contact  with  Britain.  "We 
must  heal,  where  we  formerly  wounded ! 

NOTE  83. — The  seizure  of  Spain,  by  Buonaparte,  and  giving  it 
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crown  to  his  brother  Joseph,  (who,  it  is  said,  did  not  wish  it,) 
while  he  treacherously  removed  the  Spanish  royal  family,  in  1808, 
roused  against  him  a  mighty  host,  and  England,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, finally,  drove  him,  and  his  marshalls  away — after  dreadful 
carnage  and  destruction  of  cities,  marks  of  which  will  long  endure. 
Talleyrand  was  strongly  opposed  to  this  act  of  Napoleon,  as  very 
impolitic,  but  the  Corsican,  would  have  his  own  way,  as  in  his 
Russian  campaign,  both  of  which  terribly  failed,  and  Talleyrand 
opposed  both,  though  ineffectually.  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  was 
no  doubt  a  drivelling,  weak-minded  bigot,  breaking  his  promise  to 
his  subjects  whilst  embroidering  petticoats  to  the  lady  Mary  !" 
His  poor  daughters  had  a  very  bad  education,  and  their  wily 
mother,  gave  them  a  bad  example,  or  she  is  much  maligned  ! 

NOTE  84. — It  is  but  an  ingenious  fiction,  to  say,  that  kings  and 
queens  of  England  can  do  no  harm — that  the  ministry  only  are 
responsible.  Every  monarch  influences  the  ministry,  as  well  as 
the  ministry  the  monarch,  and  therefore  each  party  is  accountable 
to  heaven  and  earth,  to  God  and  to  their  country  for  what  they 
do.  To  deny  this,  is  the  merest  ninnism!  and  none  but  simpletons 
will  abet  such  sycophantish  views.  If  kings  are  mere  puppets, 
why  have  them  ? 

NOTE  85. — It  is  true,  that  the  emperor  Napoleon,  was  a  fatalist 
of  the  sceptic  school,  and  it  is  but  too  evident,  that  his  leaning  to 
popery,  or  Christianity  under  that  name,  was  only  a  political 
scheme,  to  keep  the  people  quiet,  and  render  them  subservient  to 
his  views.  But  how  many,  are  there,  in  this  world  in  all  ranks, 
who  act  from  no  better  motives ! 

NOTE  86. — A  few  days  before  Napoleon,  commenced  his  dreary 
retreat  from  Russia,  he  despatched  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, proposing  peace,  but  the  shrewd  Russian  General,  Cutuzoff, 
seeing  it  was  nearly  all  over  with  the  power  of  France,  and  that 
her  vast  army  was  paralyzed,  gave  this  stern  message  to  the 
French  officer  who  brought  the  message — "  Go,  Sir,  tell  your 
master,  hitherto  it  has  been  his  turn  to  act,  now  it  is  mine !"  The 
letter  was  not  delivered,  for  the  Russians  knew  that  Napoleon  was 
fast  in  the  trap.  It  was  a  fearful,  ominous  message,  and  France 
soon  felt  its  bitterness.  The  madness,  of  war,  will  appear,  in  the 
terrible  numbers,  which  have  fallen  to  glut  the  ambition  of  con- 
querors— 

MILLIONS. 

Loss  of  life  in  the  Jewish  wars,  ....  25 

Wars  in  time  of  Sesostris,  .         .         .         .         .  15 

By  Semiramiss,  Cyrus,  and  Alexander,        .         .         .  30 

By  Alexander's  successors, 20 

Grecian  wars,  15 

Carry  forward      1 05 
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MILLIONS. 

Brought  forward  105 

Roman  wars  before  Julius  Caesar's  time      .         .         .  60 

Wars  of  the  twelve  Caesars, 30 

Wars  of  the  Roman  empire,  Turks  and  Saracens,         .  180 

Wars  of  the  Crusades, 30 

Wars  of  the  Reformation, 30 

Wars  of  the  Middle  Ages, 80 

Tartar  and  African  wars, 180 

American  Indians  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards,    .         .  12 

Wars  in  Napoleon's  time, 6 

Millions,  total,      713 

Dr.  Dick,  author  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  and  other 
beautifully  written  works,  of  deserved  popularity,  estimates  the 
number  of  human  beings  destroyed  by  war  in  all  lands,  since  the 
creation,  to  be  fourteen  thousand  millions !  Some  theologians  tell 
us,  all  these  wars  were  decreed  by  God.  It  is  an  easy  thing,  by 
words,  to  fasten  such  monstrosities  on  our  Maker,  but,  such  words, 
are  full  of  impiety. 

NOTE  87. — It  is  pleasant  to  think  on  the  rapid  change  of  public 
opinion,  relative  to  war,  which  has  taken  place  in  England,  and 
through  Europe,  since  the  day  of  Waterloo.  All  leading  men  in 
Britain,  strive  alike  for  the  continuance  of  peace — the  great  har- 
binger of  the  Christian  millenium.  France,  Ave  hope  will,  ere 
long,  catch  this  spirit,  and  encourage  Elihu  Burritt,  in  his  mission. 

NOTE  88. — The  poems  of  Burns,  will  outlive  those  of  Scott, 
however  beautiful  and  fascinating  the  latter  may  be.  Burns  enters 
keenly  into,  and  describes  with  felicitous  energy  and  living  fire, 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  million  masses,  while  Scott,  keeps 
chiefly  to  the  privileged  classes — or  those  who  did  not  need  to  eat 
their  bread  "  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow."  That  Burns  has  many 
faults  in  his  works,  as  in  his  life,  who  will  deny  ?  But  look  at  his 
beauties !  His  letters,  are  as  beautiful  as  his  poems — and  "Tarn 
O'Shanter," — "Cotters'  Saturday  Night,"  and  "Highland  Mary," 
will  go  down  to  posterity,  through  many  ages.  Burns,  in  his  last 
letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  tells  that  pious  lady,  that  he  was  conscious 
that  his  own  faults  had  brought  him  down.  Whisky  and  wine, 
did  the  mischief,  and  the  striking  epitaph,  which  he  penned,  for 
his  own  tomb-stone,  shows  his  regret  of  these  ways,  into  which  the 
"  Caledonian  Hunt,"  too  often  urged  him  to  tread. 

NOTE  89. — My  work  had  so  far  been  written  (January  29, 1846) 
when  the  London  papers  arrived  with  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  on  the  new  Free-trade  Tariff.  The  premier  is  making 
gigantic  strides  in  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith — and  he  will 
triumph  over  all  opponents  in  these  endeavours  to  open,  sources 
of  good,  to  his  countrymen. 
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he  came  to  the  throne,  the  good  Earl  of  Pembroke  being  the  pro- 
tector, till  he  came  of  age. 

The  reign  of  this  third  George  was  greatly  distinguished  by 
important  events,  and  also  by  a  host  of  men  of  splendid  abilities, 
who  have  been  grouped  in  the  poetry. 

NOTE  100. — This  injured  princess,  died  at  her  house,  Hammer- 
smith, 7th  August,  1821,  and  was  taken  to  Brunswick  her  native 
land,  of  whose  ancient  race  of  princes  she  sprung.  Her  married 
life,  was  one  continued  scene  of  harsh  treatment  from  those  who 
were  bound  to  protect  her. 

NOTE  101. — These  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  she  uttered, 
and  the  nation  felt  indignant  at  the  treatment  she  received.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  many  years  will  pass  away  before  such  things 
will  again  take  place.  They  tend  to  lower  much  the  people's  af- 
fections to  their  rulers,  as  George  the  Fourth  found  and  his  mini- 
sters after  this  trial,  and  the  death  of  queen  Caroline. 

NOTE  102. — Edinburgh  is  42  miles  by  the  highway,  46  by  the 
railroad,  and  55  by  the  canal,  from  Glasgow,  and  the  conveyance 
between  these  cities,  is  extremely  pleasant  by  canal,  and  railroad 
— and  only  Is.  4d.,  by  the  former,  2s.  6d.  by  the  latter — the  low- 
est rates. 

Edinburgh  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name,  from  Edwin, 
a  Northumbrian  king,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

NOTE  103. — Some  religious  men  have  very  contracted  views, 
on  the  education  of  the  people — they  are  so  wedded  to  creeds  of 
man's  making,  that  unless  they  get  these  foisted  in,  they  seem  to 
care  little  though  the  masses,  are  destitute  of  all  school-teaching. 
Many  of  our  dissenters  are  not  sound  on  the  government  plan,  which 
ought  to  excite  our  grateful  support  by  its  liberality,  all  things 
being  considered;  but  there  is  bigoted  hostility  to  contend  against. 

NOTE  104. — Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  his  pithy  notes,  on  "Don 
Juan,"  while  speaking  with  great  severity  against  lord  Castlereagh, 
and  others  of  the  ministry  then  in  power,  says  in  conclusion, — 
"  from  this  censure  I  except  Mr.  Canning.  Canning  is  a  genius — 
almost  an  universal  one — an  orator,  a  poet,  a  wit,  a  statesman,  if 
ever  man  saved  his  conntry,  Canning  can — but  will  he?  I,  for 
one  hope  so."  Lord  Brougham,  shortly  after  Byron  penned  the 
foregoing  splendid  compliment,  to  Canning — which  appears,  like 
prophetic,  uttered  almost  the  same  sentiments  in  one  of  his  greatest 
speeches  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  miserable  state  of  public 
affairs.  Canning  could  not  but  mark  the  power,  and  meaning  of 
two  such  opinions,  coming  from  the  pen,  and  tongue,  of  the  great- 
est poet,  and  the  greatest  orator  of  the  day — Canning  did  change 
his  measures.  He  opened  South  America — he  unfettered  Britain, 
from  the  nick-named  '•  holy  alliance"  of  the  continental  despots — 
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he  raised  the  spirit  of  our  nation,  and  no  prime  minister  since  the 
days  of  Chatham,  was  more  popular  than  Canning,  when  unre- 
lenting death  took  from  us  this  illustrious,  this  "  almost  universal 
genius,"  and  best  of  our  statesmen,  in  the  midst  of  his  patriotic 
measures  to  "  save  his  country." 

NOTE  105. — Of  all  restrictions  on  commerce,  those  which  limit 
the  food  to  the  industrious  classes,  and  thereby  increase  the  price, 
appear  the  most  absurd  and  have  wickedness  stamped  deeply  on 
them.  This  was  one  of  the  many  oppressions,  that  hastened  on 
the  bloody  French  Revolution,  which  convulsed  the  world  for  25 
years.  The  following  simple  anecdote,  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
3rd  vol.,  page  056,  of  the  "  Family  Herald,"  which  shows  more, 
than  reasoning  can,  the  working  of  these  starvation  laws. — "Dur- 
ing the  bad  days  of  Cardinal  Mazzarine,  who  was  an  oppressive, 
and  wicked  man,  a  peasant  was  riding  in  France,  upon  a  lean,  and 
half-starved  mule,  which  stumbled  at  almost  every  other  step ;  and 
at  every  false  step  the  poor  beast  made,  the  peasant  cried  out  in 
agony,  "  Curse  Cardinal  Mazzarine !  Oh,  curse  Cardinal  Mazza- 
rine." "  Why,  my  good  friend,"  cried  an  astonished  passenger, 
who  overheard  these  imprecations,  "  why  do  you  curse  the  Cardi- 
nal? "  "Why,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  "I  curse  the  Cardinal  be- 
cause he  is  the  only  cause  of  my  mule  stumbling.  Look  you  here, 
Sir,  the  Cardinal  taxes  barley  ;  barley  is  my  beast's  provender ; 
the  barley  tax  makes  me  unable  to  feed  my  mule  properly,  want 
of  food  causes  weakness,  and  weakness  makes  my  mule  to  stumble, 
and,  so,  twenty  thousand  curses,  on,  the  Cardinal ! "  Surely  it  is 
better  to  have  the  blessings,  than  the  curses,  of  a  people,  to  any 
government;  for  when  the  curses,  are  deserved,  they  will  come  ! 
So  proves  history  ! 

NOTE  106. — Many  attempts  have  been  made  on  the  life  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and,  perhaps,  he  had  far  more  happiness,  before  he  came 
to  the  throne,  than  since  he  succeeded  the  elder  Bourbons,  into 
some  of  whose  ambitious  schemes  of  self-aggrandizement,  he  seems 
latterly,  but  too  much,  to  fall.  Will  not  the  Bourbons  profit  by 
the  terrible  lessons  given  to  nations,  and  to  individuals,  as  a  warn- 
ing? I  am  not  very  willing  to  change  my  former  good  "opinion  of 
this  prince,  whom  I  saw  in  London,  in  1829,  when  he  dined  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  18th  June,  that  year.  I  liked  his  bland 
face. 

NOTE  107. — William  the  Fourth  was  more  popular  as  a  king, 
than  as  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  He  seems  to  have  profited  by  ob- 
serving the  state  of  society,  and  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  people  to 
have  abuses  reformed.  The  politieal  reform  bill,  and  the  relief  of 
Dissenters,  from  those,  restrictions,  made  odious  by  the  progress 
of  right  ideas,  rendered  the  latter  days  of  William  pleasant;  and 
he  sunk  into  the  grave  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  life,  with  the  title 
of  "  Father  of  his  country."  He  was  a  kind-hearted,  benevolent 
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man,  though  of  very  moderate  abilities.     But  Earl  Grey,  and 
Melbourne,  Russell,  and  Althorp,  served  him  faithfully. 

NOTE  10S. — It  was  in  the  year  1836,  that  the  author,  assisted 
by  a  few  talented  friends  of  the  temperance  cause,  re-constructed 
the  Glasgow  Temperance  Society,  which  henceforth,  assumed  the 
name,  "Total  Abstinence  Society,"  as  it  was  found,  that  the  first 
movement,  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  It  only  prevented 
some  of  the  grosser  cases.,  but  left  the  germ  untouched.  Intoxi- 
cating drinks  of  whatever  kind  used  as  common  beverages,  will 
perpetuate  intemperance.  But  mankind,  are  better  every  way, 
without  these  "  fire  waters."  It  is  a  desirahle  thing  to  keep  these 
societies,  free  from  mere  sectarian  exclusiveness,  a  tendency,  to 
which  the  author  has  often  lamented  in  some  of  the  advocates.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  they  are  for  man,  of  every  creed 
under  heaven  ! 

NOTE  1 09. — Lord  Bacon  says,  "  all  the  crimes  on  earth  do  not 
destroy  so  man.y  of  the  human  race,  nor  alienate  so  much  property, 
as  drunkenness."  And  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  good  and  learned 
judge,  writes  that  "  three-fourths  of  the  crimes,  the  poverty,  and 
misery  of  these  nations  spring  from  intemperance,"  while  the  great 
Milton  informs  us,  that  Samson  the  Strong  drank  "only  from  the 
limpid  brook!"  This  is  teetotalism  I  * 

NOTE  110. — It  was  in  the  year  1829,  that  the  author  when  in 
London  pleading  the  cause  of  the  late  Henry  Bell,  the  "  Father  of 
British  Steam  Navigation,"  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  500, 
or  600  gentlemen,  of  all  parties,  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex  was  in 
the  Chair.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Charity  School  of  St. 
Patrick's.  The  noble  bearing  of  his  royal  highness,  was  very 
pleasing,  and  his  introductory,  and  concluding  addresses,  honour- 
able to  his  head  and  heart.  O'Connell,  Shiell,  Lowless,  ()' Gor- 
man, Mahone,  Lord  Ebrington,  and  others  of  note,  gave  eloquent 
speeches  on  the  occasion,  and  4,  or  500  ladies,  were  in  the  galler- 
ies, gracing  the  meeting,  to  whom  fruit,  and  sweet-meats  were 
served,  and  altogether,  it  was  an  instructive  evening,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  author,  was  introduced  to  O'Connell,  the 
leading  man  of  his  nation,  for  weal  or  woe — we  hope  for  weal ! 

NOTE  111. — The  following  beautiful  description,  is  from  the 
North  British  Review,  a  very  able  Work,  and  liberal  in  its  senti- 
ments. 

THE  STEAM  ENGINE* 

The  mighty  steam  engine — whether  we  view  it  in  its  individual 
grandeur,  or  in  its  universal  dominion  over  all  inferior  machinery 
— must  ever  be  the  great  autocrat  of  the  mechanical  world.  How 
wide  are  its  provinces,  how  extensive  its  fields  of  enterprise,  how 
numerous  its  subjects,  and  how  diversified  their  aims  !  Over  the 
ocean  and  the  estuary,  across  the  inland  sea  and  the  mountain 
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lake,  along  the  sinuous  river  .and  the  placid  stream,  it  passes  in 
majestic  sweep  like  the  vapour- tailed  comet  athwart  the  planetary 
domains,  dispensing  blessings  in  its  course,  and  gifts  yet  unrecog- 
nized by  the  recipients  of  its  bounty.  The  merchant  and  the 
traveller,  the  voluntary  exile,  the  philanthropist  and  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Heaven,  are  borne  with  speed  and  safety  to  the  scene  of 
their  respective  labours.  Man  meets  man,  interchanging  the 
works  of  their  hands  or  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Antipodes,  who 
have  hitherto  been  planted  with  foot  opposite  to  foot,  now  stand  in 
parallel  intercourse  and  craniological  proximity.  The  white  man 
and  the  black,  the  serf  and  the  freeman,  the  liberated  slave  and  his 
repentant  master,  commune  on  each  other's  sufferings  and  aspira- 
tions, and  prepare  for  that  reign  of  peace  which  is  gradually  evolv- 
ing from  the  mysterious  cloud  that  now  overhangs  the  nations. 
Nor  are  its  labours  less  marvellous  and  less  benevolent  within  the 
more  limited  range  of  our  daily  interests  and  observation.  Here 
it  stands  at  the  mine  head  disembowelling  the  earth  of  its  trea- 
sures— there  delivering  it  from  its  superfluous  waters,  or  depriving 
it  of  its  deleterious  or  explosive  atmosphere.  Here  it  has  fixed 
its  abode  in  the  factory,  giving  life  and  motion  to  the  various 
combinations  of  art  which  prepare  for  use  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life — there  it  takes  its  locomotive  flight  along  our 
pathways  of  iron,  shortening  time  and  space,  and  uniting  in  one 
brotherhood  the  most  distant  and  dissevered  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Wherever,  indeed,  its  throne  is  reared,  it  exercises  a 
beneficial  sovereignty,  feeding  and  clothing  man,  subjugating  the 
material  world  to  his  use,  and  summoning  all  his  intellectual 
powers  to  make  new  demands  upon  his  liberality,  and  draw  new 
prizes  from  its  treasui'e-house. 

NOTE  1 1 2. — The  facilities  of  intercourse  which  railway  and  steam 
navigation  afford  in  modern  times,  gives  to  kings  as  well  as  to  sub- 
jects, opportunity  to  see  other  lands  and  to  conciliate  the  good  will 
of  nations  to  each  other.  The  queen  of  England,  in  her  three  jour- 
neys to  Scotland,  twice  to  France,  and  once,  to  Germany,  in  these 
fire-impelled  ships,  must  have  often  reflected  on  their  great  utility, 
by  the  certainty  of  those  calculations,  as  to  time,  which  apply  alone 
to  steam  communication.  I  have  travelled,  a  good  deal,  during 
the  last  30  years  by  these  vessels,  and  often,  in  the  stormy  season, 
bolting  away  against  every  obstacle,  when,  wind-driven  vessels, 
could  not  quit  their  ports,  for  fear,  of  those  frowning  heavens, 
which  blackened  above  them.  These  vessels,  add  no  less  to  the 
strength,  than  to  the  commerce  of  Britain. 

NOTE  113. — I  am  happy  to  know,  that  since  these  lines  were 
penned,  the  Russell  ministry,  has  to  some  extent,  rewarded  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  not  leaving  it,  entirely,  to  the  public 
subscriptions  of  his  friends.  The  country  would  have  been  still 
better  pleased  to  have  seen  him  at  the  very  head  of  the  Post- Office 
establishment,  as  the  penny-postage  is  a  great  boon,  and  should  the 
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same  measure  be  applied  to  the  Ocean  letter-carrying  as  to  our 
home  postage,  Rowland  Hill  is  the  man  to  manage  the  whole. 

NOTE  114. — After  an  unprecedented  debate  of  12  days,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  obtained  a  majority  of  ninety-seven  for  the  freedom 
of  commerce.  To  do  the  monopolists  justice  they  fought  hard, 
led  on  by  Stanley,  and  Bentinck,  but  it  was  obvious  their  cause 
was  rotten,  to  the  very  core.  The  Standard  (an  ultra-tory  journal) 
thus  speaks  of  the  337  members,  who  voted  for  commercial  eman- 
cipation : — 

Whig,  Radical,  and  Leaguers,     .         .         .     180 

Repealers, 60 

Apostates !..„...       97 

337 

We  know  not  men's  motives  for  voting,  but  this  measure  was 
one  of  eternal  justice,  and  God  will  bless  it.  Of  this  we  are  sure. 

NOTE  115. — Lahore  is  the  capital  of  the  Sikh  kingdom,  frequent- 
ly called  the  Punjaub,  its  fine  situation,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Ravee,  is  admired  by  all  travellers.  This  city  was  the  chief 
residence  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of  Hindostan,  before  they 
established  their  power  in  central  India.  It  has  often  been  plun- 
dered by  contending  chiefs,  in  those  cruel  wars  which  have  raged 
through  these  fertile  lands,  whose  leaders — upheld  only  by  the 
sword,  care  nothing  for  the  common  rights  of  the  people. 

NOTE  116. — The  very  day  that  the  queen  put  her  royal  signa- 
ture to  the  new  corn-law  bill,  it  was  stated  by  the  Glasgow  Argus, 
"  that  a  Spanish  ship  came  into  the  Orkneys,  loaded  with  flour, 
which  was  discharged  there,  and  the  Spaniards  take  fish,  the  great 
staple  oi  these  isles,  tor  their  flour. 

The  Orkneys  were  starving  for  bread,  when  this  Spanish  ship 
arrived. 

NOTE  117. — The  following  eloquent,  well-merited  tribute  to 
Mr.  Cobden,  I  copy  from  Punch,  who  has  taken  a  hearty  lead  for 
these  free- trade  measures — 

MR.  COBDEN'S  LAST  LEAGUE  SPEECH. — We  had  witnessed  the 
ceremony  of  the  dissolution  of  the  League.  We  had  seen  this 
Cobden,  and  his  calm,  unostentatious  bearing — (he,  the  bloodless 
victor  of  giant  prejudice,  of  ruthless  wrong,  of  ignorance  in  its 
darkness  only  doing  evil) — his  noble  simplicity,  his  outward 
gentleness,  when  his  heart  must  have  been  beating  like  a  drum 
with  a  sense  of  his  immortal  trinmph, — had  in  it  something  sub- 
lime, affecting;  when  we  thought  what  his  conquest  was — what 
an  example  it  set  to  all  nations — what  fruits  of  plenty  in  univer- 
sal peace  it  promised  to  unborn  millions.  We  heard  him  pronounce 
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the  funeral  oration  of  the  League.  And  he  spoke  of  its  doings 
with  the  wisdom  of  a  sage,  and  the  gentleness  of  a  child.  His 
note  of  triumph  had  not  the  braying  of  vulgar  conquest — it  was 
not  the  glory  achieved  by  ball  and  steel,  and  flourished  by  vocal 
brass — but  it  was  the  triumph  of  humanity,  speaking  from  its 
overflow  of  heart — of  achieved  happiness  for  the  whole  human 
race.  It  was  the  voice  of  honesty,  pure  and  simple,  and  free  in 
its  effusion  as  water  from  a  rock.  Commerce  made  free  through- 
out the  world,  would  use  her  unbound  hands  to  bind  the  bully  war. 
Such,  Oh,  Horse  Guards!  despite  your  shining  helmets,  and  your 
tails  of  equine  hair,  will  unbound  Commerce  do! — Punch. 

NOTE  118. — Milton  has  left  us  this  holy  gem,  relative  to  the 
progress  of  British  society,  and  had  all  reformers  since  his  time, 
been  as  zealous,  and  active  as  he  was,  what  a  blessed  state  should 
we  now  have  beheld  ! 

"  Behold  this  vast  city,  London;  a  city  of  refuge;  the  mansion- 
house  of  liberty;  encompass  ye  its  protection!  There  are  pens  and 
heads,  there,  sitting  by  their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching, 
revolving,  new  motions  and  ideas,  wherewith  to  present,  as  with 
their  homage  and  their  fealty,  the  great  reformation;  others  as 
fast  reading,  trying  all  things  (as  the  gospel  enjoins,)  and  assent- 
ing to  the  force  of  reason  and  convincement! — What  can  we  wish 
more  from  a  nation  prone  to  seek  after  knowledge  in  a  pregnant 
soil? 

Faithful  labourers  will  make  us  a  nation  of  prophets — a  know- 
ing people — and  sages  of  moral  and  political  justice." 

NOTE  119. — The  year  1847  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals 
of  Britain.  Truth,  in  its  irresistible  power,  has  broken  up  old 
political  antagonistic  parties,  and  a  few  incurable  bigots  are  left 
to  dream,  upon  the  "  glorious  old  times,"  while  the  great  majo- 
rity, feel  it  to  be  a  duty,  and  see  the  necessity,  of  casting  away 
their  antiquated  notions,  and  of  uniting  for  the  general  weal. 
This  speaks  well  for  humanity,  and  the  world  w.ll  reap  the  benefit, 
as  Milton  in  the  foregoing  note  predicted. 

NOTE  120. — Dr.  Johnson  and  Dean  Swift,  in  their  day,  justly 
exposed  the  evils  of  absenteeism,  and  the  cruel  exactions  of  factors 
and  middlemen,  who  let  and  sublet  the  lands  till  the  poor  cultiva- 
tors, were  sunk  in  pauperism  and  madness.  The  same  game,  to  a 
certain  extent  is  pursued  in  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
where  our  noble  Celts,  are  driven  out,  to  make  way  for  sheep, 
deer,  hares,  and  pheasants.  Dukes,  earls,  and  baronets,  should 
pause,  and  ask  themselves,  "  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  this 
injustice  !"  Entails,  must  be  done  away — and  not  allow  a  few, 
to  ruin  the  millions,  as  heretofore ! 

NOTE  121. — The  following  quotation  from  an   outline  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  by  Dr.  Duff  of  India,  is  striking—"  The  intellectual 
2  C 
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grasp  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  his  early  scientific  attainments,  the  giant 
power  with  which  he  brought  his  mighty  talents,  to  bear  on  the 
vindication  of  truth, — his  amazing  success,  in  harmonizing  the 
revelations  of  God's  word,  with  those  of  his  visible  works— the 
style  and  effect — the  electric,  sympathetic  effect  of  his  pulpit 
oratory — his  profound  humility,  childlike  simplicity,  uprightness, 
benevolence,  greatheartedness,  boundless  sympathies,  constancy, 
and  perseverance  in  well-doing,  and  the  endless  variety  of  the 
modes  and  manifestations  of  his  practical  piety."  These  were  his 
true  characteristic  traits,  to  the  hour  of  death ! 

NOTE  122. — The  United  States  of  North  America,  are  in  fact 
a  second  British  empire — for  their  laws,  religion,  and  institutions, 
are  essentially  British — and  their  language  and  literature  from 
us.  They  are,  perhaps,  a  little  in  the  "  go-a-head"  of  us,  but  in 
some  things,  they  lag  behind.  The  cursed  slave -spot  is  on  them. 
Jonathan  should  take  kindly  the  advice  of  the  British  emancipa- 
tionists, for  assuredly  these  are  not  times  to  despise  the  cry  of 
three  millions,  panting  after  liberty.  This  great  republic  has  a 
frontier  of  10,500  miles — a  line  of  coast  4000  miles  long.  Their 
largest  river,  the  Mississipi  is  4490  miles  long,  or  twice  the  size 
of  the  Danube  ;  the  Ohio,  600  miles  longer  than  the  Rhine,  and 
Hudson,  (the  first  American  river  on  which  the  steam-boat  plied, 
in  1808)  120  miles  longer  than  our  Thames. 

In  1 847,  the  population  of  the  United  States,  is  thus  estimated — 
Free,  white  persons,  males,  ....  7,800,000 

Do.  do.  females,  .  .  .  7,700,000 

Slaves,  to  be  bought  and  sold  like  cattle  with  us,  .  2,850,000 
Free,  coloured  persons,  .....  370,000 

18,720,000 

New  York  is  the  greatest  city  in  America,  and  is  a  truly  fine 
town,  of  most  extensive  shipping,  and  commerce. 

NOTE  123. — These  journeys  of  the  queen,  must  tend  to  increase 
her  knowledge,  and  worth  of  the  people  over  whom  she  reigns,  far 
more  than  the  mere  reading  of  all  the  novels  and  romances,  that 
ever  were  penned  by  the  genius^and  eloquence  of  our  best  authors. 
She  sees  with  her  own  eyes  the  state  of  the  people,  and  not  at  se- 
cond hand ! 

NOTE  124. — Elihu  Burritt,  has  suggested,  and  the  idea  seems 
worthy  of  attention,  that  Great  Britain  should  establish  the  penny 
postage  over. the  sea  to  all  nations — which,  says  he,  would  give 
this  country  a  new  and  powerful  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
human  family ;  while  the  natives  of  Britain  would  exult  in  the 
benefit,  having  so  many  relations  abroad  with  whom  they  would 
share  this  ocean-postage. 
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NOTE  125. — It  would  be  well  if  our  nobility  and  "  hereditary 
gentry,"  would,  like  our  queen,  look  more  into  the  condition  of 
their  own  country,  and  spend  less  money  and  time,  abroad,  than 
many  of  them  do, — it  would  be  to  their  credit — It  is  but  a  poor 
apology  that  some  of  them  give  for  Absenteeism,  namely,  "  to  re- 
deem their  estates."  They  forget,  that  the  money,  they  thus 
spend  in  foreign  lands,  is  raised  by  the  toil  of  Britons,  and  surely, 
it  would  do  more  good,  to  throw  these  thousands  amongst  our  own 
tradesmen,  at  home — than  to  live  strangers  in  distant  climes,  to 
these  very  Britons  who  give  life  and  glory  to  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  London — to  whose  genius, 
and  industry,  we  owe  our  steam-boats,  our  railroads,  our  unrivalled 
mechanical  arts,  and  manufactures — connecting,  with  these,  as  we 
ought  to  do,  our  industrious  agriculturists,  and  day-labourers,  from 
whose  united  efforts  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  this  empire  has 
risen  to  its  present  position.  Our  nobility,  and  gentry,  should 
mix  more,  amongst  their  industrious  countrymen . 
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